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Art. 1.—Martin Luther, the Hero of the Reformation 


J bape four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin 


Luther has, as is very natural, produced already a con- 
siderable literature. The celebration of such anniversaries 
awakens an interest in the history of the past, and new books 
are called for to present old themes in new lights. Old con- 
troversies are stirred up, forgotten stories of bygone days 
once more become the topic of the hour. 

It is well that it should be so. However great the advances 
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made in some respects in modern days, we cannot dispense 
with a knowledge of the history of the past. While our eyes 
are ever inclined to strain into the dim, mysterious future, we 
are compelled whilst we look forward also to look back. We 
can, with all our efforts, see but a very little way into that 
which lies before us; we are however always gaining new 
light wherewith to irradiate the darkness of the past. 

Christianity is a historical religion, built upon certain posi- 
tive facts of history, and this development of the Church of 
Christ in all its various stages must always be a subject of the 
deepest importance. As Protestants, prepared to re-affirm 
with all the emphasis in our power the old protest against 
the usurpations of the Church of Rome, the study of the 
history of the sixteenth century must ever be of the deepest 
interest. 

Four hundred years have witnessed a vast change in the 
position of the Papacy, which, shorn though it may be of its 
territorial possessions, confronts us still as our old enemy, 
uttering still its anathemas against us, and which, though 
often thrown to the ground, seems ever, like another Anteus, 
from the touch of its mother earth to receive new vitality 
and power. With her old dogmas brightly polished, with 
new dogmas freshly invented, with her diminished might 
strengthened by a powerful centralisation, the Papacy, at 
this very hour, is no despicable foe. With an ecclesiastic in 
the Papal seat of not inconsiderable scholarship, possessing 
calm judgment, but sternly determined to uphold to the full 
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the rights once conceded to the Pope by more than half 
Christendom, and the greater powers affirmed to belong to 
that Prelate by the recent Vatican Council, the Papacy, even 
in its old age, is still a formidable antagonist, not yet answering 
to the picture of the giant drawn by John Bunyan, “ grown so 
crazy, and stiff in his joints, that he can now do little more than 
sit in his cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they go by, 
and biting his nails, because he cannot come at them.” 

The Papacy has in past ages shown no inclination to sub- 
mit its pretensions, dogmas, or actions to historical investiga- 
tion. But Pope Leo xiIL, with a courage we cannot but 
admire, has just ventured to appeal to history in order to 
demonstrate to readers in the nineteenth century the benefi- 
cial influence ever exerted on mankind by the Papal See.’ 
We are promised a series of historical revelations from the 
archives of the Vatican which will make us rub our eyes, and, 
as we call to mind our past prejudices and those of our fore- 
fathers, to ask ourselves whether all our ideas regarding the 
tyranny, cruelty, and arrogance of the Papacy have not been 
merely dreams which have startled us like little children, and 
made us flee from the loving lap of holy mother Church in 
which we ought still to have been sleeping. 

It is well not to undervalue our antagonist. Rome even at 
the present day possesses within her ranks men of ability and 
power, champions able to tilt a lance with disputants well 
trained in the schools, and certain to transfix with ease any 
opponent who may enter the lists unprepared for the conflict. 
One of these champions, Herr Johannes Janssen, teacher of 
history in the Gymnasium of Frankfort-on-Maine, in which 
Gymnasium there is a teacher of history provided both for the 
Roman Catholic and Evangelical Churches, has produced an 
important work in German on the history of the Reformation, 
under the title of History of the German People from the End 
of the Middle Ages. This work is comprised in three large 
volumes 8vo, containing nearly 2000 pages, and has been fol- 
lowed up by two smaller supplementary volumes making nearly 

1 Letter of our most Holy Lord Leo XIII., by Divine Providence Pope, to 
their Eminences, Cardinals Antoninus de Luca, Vice-Chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church ; John Baptist Pitra, Librarian of the Holy Roman Church ; 
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500 additional pages. It was published a couple of years ago, 
but has this year attained considerable popularity in Germany, 
over 15,000 copies of it having been sold. It is a powerful 
attack on the Reformation as a whole, and on the characters 
of the leading Reformers. The history is brought down to 
the Peace of Augsburg in 1555. Written in an easy style, 
with an affected appearance of impartiality, it has already 
captivated unwary Protestants, and is likely at no distant 
day to be translated into English by some one unfriendly to 
the Reformation. The author is a man of wide reading and 
information, but not honest in his method of writing history. 
His work is in great measure a regular mosaic of passages 
cited from contemporary writings. To all appearance he per- 
mits these documents to tell their own story, but the half- 
quotations with which the work abounds, and the suppression 
of passages unfavourable to his views, render the narrative as 
it presents itself on his pages often most misleading. It is 
very questionable whether in the higher sense of the term 
Janssen deserves at all to be regarded as an historian. His 
work is, however, decidedly able, and has already drawn forth 
replies from the Protestant side from scholars of note, such as 
Ebrard, Késtlin, Baumgarten, Kawerau, and others. In two 
supplementary volumes in which Janssen attempts to grapple 
with his critics he defends in an abler manner than usual the 
various dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, against which 
the Reformation was a protest, and his works afford fresh 
proofs of the necessity of those who “ profess and call them- 
selves ” Protestants being well versed in the grounds on which 
the protest of their forefathers was founded. 

The ablest book on the Protestant side is the large work of 
Professor Késtlin, of Halle, on Martin Luther: His Life and 
his Writings, in two volumes. This year Professor Kostlin 
has also published a smaller illustrated work on Luther's Life, 
of over 625 pages, now published in English by Messrs. Long- 
man. A small abridgment of this work has been also issued 
by Professor Késtlin, and copies of this abridgment have been 
presented, by the munificence of the Emperor of Germany, free 
to all the school-children of the Protestant Churches in Prussia. 
This latter work has been recently published in English by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in a cheap form. 
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Let us for a moment urge the great importance of the study 
of the history of the Reformation. Important as is the history 
of the early centuries of the Church, of scarcely less import- 
ance is that of the middle ages, and of the times before, dur- 
ing, and since the Reformation. We trust the day may soon 
come when, in our Universities at home, as in the Universities 
of Germany, one may hear not merely of one Professor ap- 
pointed to treat the whole subject of Ecclesiastical History, 
but of several Professors lecturing to groups of earnest 
students attracted to such lectures not by such gewgaws as 
prizes and exhibitions (useful enough in their own way), but 
by the earnestness and the scholarship exhibited by the Pro- 
fessors. The present system adopted in our Theological Col- 
leges and Universities treats our theological students too much 
as schoolboys, either to be punished for laziness or bribed into 
learning, instead of regarding them as men anxious to learn, 
who require only to be interested in their subject to become 
enthusiastic students. When the present system shall have 
been reformed, we shall find as many ardent students of the 
great period of the Reformation at home as abroad, men who 
will not tremble and quake when they hear the Reformers 
denounced as “rascals,” but who will be able to demon- 
strate from original sources the true nobility of the men 
who brought about the great Reformation. 

The conclusion that would force itself upon most minds, 
after rising from the perusal of Janssen’s skilfully constructed 
History, is, that the era previous to the Reformation, in- 
stead of having been a period of darkness and ignorance, 
was one of the brightest promise for Germany, whether con- 
sidered from the religious, ecclesiastical, or national point of 
view, and that all this was spoiled by the confusion introduced 
by the heresy promulgated by Luther. 

It must be confessed that the age immediately preceding 
the Reformation has often been described as a time of almost 
total corruption, irreligion, and barbarism. Such is the con- 
clusion one would draw from reading the pages of Merle 
D’Aubigné’s popular History of the Reformation. The fault © 
common to such books is that they forget that even while the 
facts which are related may be perfectly true, there is another 
side to the picture. Janssen has done well to show us some- 
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thing of the brighter side of the picture, though, in describing 
the better features of the period, he casts almost entirely into 
the shade those darker histories which were more truly repre- 
sentative of the general character of that age. 

It will surprise some to hear that preaching was much 
valued during that period. “ What a high value,” says 
Janssen, “was set upon preaching, the numerous endowments 
belonging to many churches and chapels prove, which endow- 
ments were given by clergymen and laymen in order to pro- 
vide posts for preachers which would afford their occupants 
almost unlimited leisure for the preparation of sermons.” 
“Special preacherships were founded, not only in the large 
towns, but also in the smaller, and even in villages.” “There 
was so much preaching in many places that it became neces- 
sary in some degree to restrain the practice.” Janssen refers 
to the numerous editions of collections of sermons, sermon- 
sketches, and all sorts of helps for the pulpit, which were then 
published. He mentions specially the sermons of the Domi- 
nican preacher Johann Herolt, forty-one editions of which 
were issued prior to A.D. 1500, with a probable circulation in 
all of 40,000 copies. “One is astonished,” notes Janssen, 
“what a comprehensive knowledge preachers often seem to 
have required in their hearers.” 

Janssen does not assert that there were not exceptions to 
this state of things, but the exceptions are so lightly referred 
to that one would be led from the perusal of his work to fancy 
that the state of the age prior to the Reformation had been 
shamefully caricatured by Protestant historians. 

The Reformers were not wont to accuse their opponents for 
neglect of the ordinance of preaching. They did, however, 
condemn the kind of preaching which was prevalent, and that 
deservedly. Kawerau (in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1882, pp. 
152 ff.) gives a few striking specimens from the sermons of 
Herolt, the Dominican preacher. He selects as an illustration 
the sermon for Advent Sunday. The preacher starts with the 
evangelical statement that man can do nothing without grace, 
for Christ has said, “ Without me ye can do nothing.” In order 
to obtain that grace, however, the preacher continues, the 
sinner must have recourse to the Mother of grace. The sermon 
is then divided into three parts, and treats first of the season 
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of Advent and the reason of its institution. Under this heading 
the Church’s arrangements are dwelt on, and the difference 
between Advent and Lent. God has honoured man more 
highly than the angels. There is a greater fraternity between 
God and man than between God and the angels. Christ and 
the angels are brethren only because they have the same eternal 
Father, but Christ and men are brethren inasmuch as they 
have the same Father and the same Mother, for “the Blessed 
Virgin is the Mother of Christ, and our Mother also.” “A 
unicorn,” observes the Dominican, “ allows itself to be captured 
by no force whatever, but it rests and becomes tame in the lap 
of a virgin.” “So also the mighty God, as soon as he rested 
in the bosom of the Virgin, became a gentle Lamb”! 

In the second part of his sermon Herolt points out how the 
incarnation was effected, and enters into details too repulsive 
to be here given. In the third part he gives an “example” of 
how persons who go back to sin crucify Christ. The story is 
here told of a monk who, having resolved to return to the 
world, was, when leaving the cloister, accosted by a stranger, 
who asked him where he was going. The runaway monk 
rudely replied, “What matter is that to thee?”” Whereupon the 
stranger showed the monk the marks of his wounds, adding, 
“Thou art wounding me afresh, and crucifying me again;” at 
which the monk burst into tears, threw himself at the feet of 
the Saviour, returned back to his monastery, and remained 
there “faithful unto death.” 

Other “examples” adduced by this preacher for the edifica- 
tion of his hearers are far worse. Thus he narrates how a 
church was once sadly infested by sparrows, who caused no 
little annoyance by sacrilegiously defiling the sacred edifice. 
As they could not be kept out of the sanctuary by any ordinary 
means the bishop excommunicated them, and threatened them 
with death if they again entered the church. The sparrows 
forthwith deserted the building, but it was noted that if a 
sparrow was afterwards caught and brought into the church it 
straightway died. Again, a monk obtained by his good works, 
prayers, and fasting, the reward of experiencing, after the 
reception of the Holy Eucharist, an unspeakable sweetness in 
his mouth, and a delight which diffused itself over his whole 
frame. One day he communicated the fact to a brother monk, 
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and asked him to give him a kiss that he also might himself 
taste the sweetness. The sweetness, however, immediately 
vanished, and never again returned. The moral of this “ex- 
ample” was that Christians should beware of spiritual pride. 

In order to impress on the people the conclusion that 
“those persons whom the Lord Jesus destroys by his justice, 
his Mother draws by her pity and indulgence,” Herolt relates 
the following “example :”—-A youth once made a league with 
the devil. He abjured God without the slightest hesitation, 
but, when called upon to abjure the Virgin Mary, he was 
staggered. On account of the respect he thus exhibited towards 
the Virgin, God at last pardoned his sin. It occurred on this 
wise: He was praying before a picture of the Virgin, and, 
touched by his prayer, Mary besought the Infant Jesus to have 
mercy on him. Jesus, however, at first refused to grant his 
mother’s petition. But after she had repeated her request 
three times, the Infant was softened and said, “For thy sake 
I will forgive his transgression.” 

Such are a few specimens of the sermons of the eloquent 
Dominican. We may well question the edifying character of 
such discourses. In the nineteenth century, indeed, a simi- 
lar kind of literature is popular in Roman Catholic circles. 
Liguori’s Glories of Mary abounds in striking anecdotes, 
almost identical in character; and it must not be forgotten 
that the English edition of that work has been issued under 
the sanction of Cardinals Wiseman and Manning.’ 

That the age preceding the Reformation was an age in which 
gross darkness prevailed, is a fact of which many indubitable 
proofs can be given. We do not deny that here and there 
were men of God in that era, even in the midst of the Church 
of Rome, who like Daniel in Babylon were centres of light to 
many around. But the general aspect of the age has been well 
described by a celebrated writer of undoubted scholarship, whose 
devotion to the most extravagant cultus of the Virgin Mary, 
and of her reputed mother, St. Anne, cannot be questioned. 
The scholar referred to was one of those through whose influence 

1 The Glories of Mary. Translated from the Italian of St. Alphonsus Maria 
de Liguori, Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, and Founder of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Second Edition. Revised by Robert 


A. Coffin, of the same Congregation. London: Burns, Oates, and Company, 
1868. 
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the cult of St. Anne was widely introduced into the Church. 
His evidence is then that of a man fondly devoted to Romish 
error. The writer we allude to is the Abbot John Trithemius, or 
Tritheim, born 1462, who became a Benedictine monk in 1484, 
and presided first over the monastery of Spanheim, and after- 
wards over that of Wurzburg. He died in 1518, shortly after 
the Reformation might be said to have begun. His words 
are :-— 

“The times are evil, and men are not inclined to righteousness. The 
whole world lies in wickedness. The Word of God is despised by the people, 
religion neglected, the priestly honour little thought of.” ‘“ Everywhere 
avarice, evil lust, pride, discord, wrath, envy, and all other evil pestilences, 
have assumed the upper hand, which, like robbers, tear in pieces, rob, 
wound, strip bare, and kill the Church, so that it is like one left half dead, 
having nothing more of her former glory. What wilt thou do now, O holy 
mother Church? Whom wilt thou call upon as the physician of thy wounds ? 
The priest? He cares nothing about thy pains and wounds. No one is 
there to pour in wine and oil into thy wounds, no one who commends the 
care of thee to the true Shepherd. The people follow the example of the 
avaricious priests. The Church is robbed by the princes.” . . . “ Where is 
that marvellous devotion on the part of the monks which once made our 
orders worthy of the honour of all men as an outer court of htaven? Where 
is that marvellous study of the sciences which formerly was so familiar to 
our monks? The crown is fallen from our heads, the devotion of the monks 
is dead, the study of the sciences vanished by reason of worldly ambition. 
. - . The time to build cloisters is past, for their destruction is at hand!” 
“T fear greatly that in a short time heavy judgments will break over the 
clergy !”1 

Tritheim speaks with gratitude of the partial reformation 
attempted by the learned Nicholaus of Cusa, born 1403, who 
was for some time Dean of Coblenz and Archdeacon of Liége, 
and opposed the Papal pretensions at the Council of Basle, 
1431. Having afterwards changed sides, he was promoted to 
be a bishop, and was appointed on several occasions Papal 
legate. He died in 1464. In reference to Nicholaus’ attempt 
at reformation, Tritheim observes, “ Where is that reforma- 
tion stopped which he had begun with indubitable zeal?” The 
oaths which were at that time made were forgotten. The lives 
of abbots and monks, so far from being honourable, were so 
bad that he was ashamed to speak of them. 

Such was the general state of religion in the age immedi- 


1 See Schneegans, Abt Johann Trithemius, Kreuznach, 1882, quoted by 
Kawerau, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchl. Wissenschaft, 1882, pp. 264 ff. 
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ately preceding Luther. Martin Luther, who was raised up by 
Almighty God to bring about a marvellous change, was born 
in Eisleben on November 10, 1483. His parents belonged to 
the peasant class, his father being a miner. The Papal Nuncio, 
Vergerius, in 1535, in his report to the Holy See, says that 
Luther’s father was a common labourer, and his mother was 
a bathing woman of bad character. Janssen, however, does 
not venture to affirm the truth of such statements; though he 
has given fresh publicity to the slander that Hans Luther, the 
father of the great Reformer, had to flee from Mohra on account 
of a murder which he committed. The story can be traced to 
a statement made in the course of controversy with Justus 
Jonas, in 1537, by Witzel, his Roman Catholic opponent. 
Kostlin, in his reply to Janssen, points out that no other trace 
of it can be discovered up to 1702, and it is certain the Papal 
Legate in 1535 never heard it. Kdéstlin has pointed out the 
incredibility of the story. Mohra, Eisleben, and Mansfield, 
where Luther’s parents soon removed after the birth of their 
firstborn child, are not so far distant from one another as that 
a murderer, by fleeing to either of the latter places, could 
expect to escape the hand of justice. Kdostlin accordingly con- 
cludes that if any truth whatever lies at the bottom of the 
accusation (which was not taken up against him by Luther’s 
numerous foes), the very worst that can be surmised is that 
his father may have been guilty of accidental manslaughter. 
It is certain that Hans Luther gradually improved his worldly 
position, and in due time occupied a respectable residence of 
his own in the chief street of his town, and a seat among its 
magistracy. 

Luther's parents, though religious, were severe in the treat- 


ment of their children, so his childhood can scarcely have been . 


a happy time. His schoolboy days in Magdeburg, and after- 
wards in Eisenach, were still worse. Speaking of schools in 
later days, Luther remarked, “ There exists no more now the 
hell and purgatory of our schools, where we were martyred 
within overcases and tenses, although we then learned absolutely 
nothing through so much flogging, quaking, terror, and misery.” 
He mentions in one of his writings that he received on one 
occasion stripes fifteen times in a morning, without any fault 
whatever on his part. In Eisenach he, like other schoolboys, 
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used to sing from door to door in order to increase his scanty 
means. His singing brought him under the notice of Dame 
Ursula Cotta, wife of one of the most respectable citizens of 
the town, who, with the approval of her husband, took the 
boy into her house. Martin Luther was then fifteen years old. 
Janssen incorrectly asserts that he was sixteen years of age, 
and that Dame Cotta was “a young noble lady,” and adds, 
from her Luther learned the expression, “There is nothing 
dearer on earth than woman’s love to him by whom it can be 
obtained.” 

Janssen had in his last edition somewhat toned down the 
innuendoes conveyed in earlier editions. There he stated 
Luther’s age was seventeen, and asserted that Luther learned 
in Dame Cotta’s house to play on the lute and flute. In reply 
to the strong animadversions of Professor Késtlin in his work 
entitled Luther und J. Janssen: der deutsche Reformator und ein 
ultramontaner Historiker, Janssen has somewhat modified the 
passage. The insinuation conveyed is, as Késtlin has proved 
baseless. Luther did not learn to play on the flute till much 
later, while not a particle of evidence has been’ adduced to 
warrant any slur being cast on the character of Dame Cotta. 
It is, however, a matter of very little consequence whether 
she taught him music or not, as, even if that circumstance could 
be clearly proved, no inference unfavourable to the character 
of Dame Cotta or of Luther can be fairly drawn. It is not 
strange that, after having experienced, when a poor friendless 
boy, Christian kindness from so unexpected a quarter, Luther 
should in after life have spoken warmly of the love exhibited 
by women, and stated that he had learned the truth of the 
adage already quoted from that noble Christian lady. 

Pope Leo XIIL., in his recent letter, speaking of the mode in 
which history has been tampered with, remarks that “ writers 
have often ventured to mutilate or cunningly cast into the 
shade the broader lineaments, as it were, of past events, and 
so pass over in silence deeds of glory and claims to honour- 
able remembrance.” He adds: “ Nay, they have not been 
ashamed to pry closely into the doubtful mysteries of private 
life, and bring forth into the light of day whatever seemed 
most likely to scandalise and afford a subject of mirth to the 
multitude, ever so prone to listen to detraction.” The ultra- 
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montane historian may well be urged to lay to heart the 
weighty words of His Holiness ! 

In the summer of 1501, Luther, then eighteen years of age, left 
Eisenach, and entered the University of Erfurt, which Univer- 
sity, though not now in existence, could then look back upon 
a history of about a hundred years, and occupied an honour- 
able position among the seats of learning in Germany. In 
Michaelmas 1502 Luther took the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy, and three years later that of Master of Philosophy, 
which is now generally, though not always in German Univer- 
sities, merged in the higher title of Doctor of Philosophy. In 
Erfurt Luther applied himself to the study of the classics, 
especially Latin, which had been recently revived in Germany. 
In the University Library he first came across a copy of the 
complete Latin Bible. He was charmed with the story of 
Hannah and Samuel. But his Biblical studies were not at 
this time extensive. He studied with eagerness philosophy, 
and also music, and learned without a teacher to play on 
the lute, when confined to the house by a wound in his leg. 
He seems to have taken his part in the jovial amusements of 
his fellow-students, but according to all contemporary accounts 
his morals were blameless.’ Késtlin observes that not one of 
all those persons who knew Luther at Erfurt (though many of 
them afterwards became his bitter enemies, on account of his 
religious views), have ever hinted at Luther having been 
guilty of immorality. His early education, with all its defects, 
was a pious one. The foundations of Christian instruction 
had been laid in his case, in that he had learned the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and knew at 
least so much of the Holy Scriptures as was contained in the 
Epistles and Gospels read in the Church Services. Pious 
priests, it would appear, often explained such portions in the 
German tongue. The religious exercises of his youth he prac- 
tised in the University, but he obtained no peace thereby. He 
was troubled at this period with the consideration of the 
question which has puzzled many in every age—whether his 

1 Janssen in several editions ventured to affirm that Luther at this period 
of his life loved such amusements as sow-hunting and tournaments ; but when 
Késtlin called for proofs, Janssen quietly dropped the charge in the last 


edition of his work, though in his second supplementary volume he has ad- 
duced some evidence to show that Luther was fond of tournaments. 
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eternal salvation or damnation was already decreed by God, 
and whether, therefore, all his efforts to obtain salvation might 
not be vain. The sudden death of afriend startled him; 
a terrible thunderstorm which he encountered on his return 
journey towards Erfurt, from a visit to his parents, brought 
matters to a crisis. With the idea common to many in his 
day, that true religion consisted in a total withdrawal from 
the world, when a thunderbolt struck the path before him, he 
fell to the earth with terror, and exclaimed, “ Help, dear St. 
Anna, I will become a monk!” This occurred in the end of 
June 1505. When he reached Erfurt in safety he regretted 
his vow, and many advised him to disregard it. But his con- 
science would not permit him to act thus lightly, and the 
brilliant young Master of Philosophy, who had already excited 
considerable expectations by his lectures in the University 
upon Aristotle, gave his friends a farewell entertainment on 
July 16; and, accompanied by a number of sorrowing friends, 
knocked next day at the gates of the Augustinian monastery 
—abandoned the world, as he thought, for ever—and was 
gladly admitted by the monks as a probationer. 

We cannot here attempt to sketch Luther’s work in the 
monastery, either before or after the time when he was 
definitely admitted a member of the fraternity. The Roman 
Catholic historian considers it significant that he brought with 
him into his cloister only a Virgil and a Plautus, and tries to 
make out that he never applied himself honestly to obey the 
rule under which he had voluntarily placed himself. But 
that historian omits altogether to notice how diligently Luther 
at this stage of his life devoted himself to the study of Scrip- 
ture: and even his bitterest enemies have borne witness to 
the strictness of his conduct as a monk. Janssen appears to 
be utterly unable to comprehend the spiritual history of Luther 
at this period, or to understand those terrible but vain strug- 
gles wherein he sought, though ineffectually, to obtain peace 
through his own good works. In spite of the regular confes- 
sions duly made to his confessor—of the absolutions solemnly 
pronounced over him—in spite of penances, and prayers, and 
fastings—Luther continued a stranger to peace. His strange 
strivings after the higher life, and the severe discipline he 
underwent, caused him to be held up in other monasteries as a 
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model. He related in after life that he was inclined at one 
time to be exalted above measure, and to become “ a haughty 
saint.” But he was soon driven back into the depths of 
despondency, and constrained to cry out, like the Apostle under 
a similar experience, “O wretched man that Iam! Who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this death?” (Romans 
vii. 24.) 

At one period of such despondency he was comforted by 
the senior monk under whose charge he was, who urged power- 
fully on him the duty of faith, quoting the sentence in the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” This 
monk pointed out to him the weight St. Bernard put upon 
St. Paul’s expression, “ The just shall live by faith.” 

Still more important were the consolations he received from 
Johann von Staupitz, Vicar-General of the Augustinian order 
of monks in Germany, a man whose teachings were eminently 
evangelical, although at the time a devoted upholder of the 
general theological system of the Church of Rome. 

It is curious to observe that the latest Roman Catholic 
historian regards these spiritual conflicts of Luther as having 
been caused by his ignorance of the Church’s teaching on the 
subject of “ good works.” Janssen quotes some very excellent 
passages which occur in Roman Catholic devotional works of 
that period, in which salvation is said to depend upon the 
merits of Christ alone. But such expressions, though they 
certainly occur here and there in those books, are too often 
contradicted or explained away in the immediate context in 
such a manner as to oblige the reader to come to the very 
conclusion as that which tortured the soul of Luther. 

On May 2, 1507, Luther was ordained a priest. After long 
struggles, he had at this time obtained a deeper insight, through 
the study of the Scriptures and the writings of Augustine, 
into the great truth of Justification by Faith, which was 
destined afterwards to be the guiding principle of his life. He 
was shortly thereafter, in the winter session of 1508, on the 
strong recommendation of Staupitz, appointed Professor in the 
Philosophical faculty of the University of Wittenberg, which 
had been founded by Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
just six years before. Luther was in due course admitted 
there to the degree of Bachelor of Theology, and became entitled 
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to deliver lectures in that faculty. He was some time after 
recalled to Erfurt, where he lectured in the same position for 
three terms. He then returned to Wittenberg, and shortly 
after was sent to Rome on special business connected with his 
order. 

His visit to Rome forms an important epoch in Luther's 
history. Luther looked forward with eagerness to the day 
when he might be permitted to tread the streets of the “ Eternal 
City,” and no pilgrim ever entered that city with greater ex- 
pectations and deeper enthusiasm than he. 

The Papacy was at that time almost at the lowest point of 
infamy. The memory of Alexander VL, who occupied the Papal 
See from 1492 to 1503, was fresh in the memories of all, anda 
greater monster of iniquity scarcely ever sat upon a throne. 
Immoral and profligate to an extent which decency forbids us 
to describe, he had made Rome a den of iniquity. His children 
were as wicked, if not worse than himself ; the infamous Cesar 
Borgia and the beautiful but dissolute Lucretia filled not only 
Italy but the world with the stories of their scandals. The 
Borgias were characters such as even Roman Catholic historians 
have not ventured to defend; but Alexander VL, villain as he 
was, for eleven long years occupied the position of “Vicar of 
Christ on earth.” Bad as were the characters of his immediate 
predecessors in the chair of St. Peter, he exceeded them all, 
andin the midst of his iniquities perished by drinking a poisoned 
draught which he had prepared for another. 

His real successor (for we need scarcely more than mention the 
three weeks’ Pontificate of Pius 111.) was Julius 11., who ascended 
the Papal throne in 1503, and occupied that lofty position when 
Luther visited the Eternal City. He was a better Pope than 
Alexander, though addicted to the sin of drunkenness, and 
better fitted for the camp than the Church, being a military 
commander of prowess. He often took the field in person, and 
Luther saw him re-entering Rome in triumph, after a campaign 
in which he signalised himself by leading bravely on the 
soldiers who stormed the town. Such was the man who was 
the pretended Vicar and Representative of Christ on earth. 

In his Table Talk Luther says of Pope Julius that “ he was 
an excellent man in war and governing, he had indeed worldly 
wisdom and understanding.” On another occasion he re- 
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marked that the said Pope was “a cruel powerful monster, a 
godless man.” “He kept the streets in Rome so clean that 
there was not much pestilence there. He was a man of the 
world : every day he rose at twoin the morning, and conducted 
his business until the fifth and sixth hour, after which he 
engaged in his worldly business, wars, building, coinage, etc.” 

Luther was disgusted with the frivolity of the priests in 
Rome, and the gross irreverence they often exhibited in saying 
Mass. Devoted as he was still to the Roman Church, he 
went through all the acts performed by pilgrims, even ascend- 
ing on his knees the holy stairs supposed to have once belonged 
to Pontius Pilate’s palace at Jerusalem. When coming down 
these steps he thought he heard a voice within proclaiming 
“The just shall live by faith.” 

In after days Luther said he would not for a hundred thou- 
sand gulden not have visited Rome. If it had not been for 
that visit, he used to say, he might often have imagined that 
he was doing the Pope an injustice. But what he had then 
seen bore fruit in after days, and what he had himself wit- 
nessed that he spoke of. In Rome, too, he acquired his first 
introduction to the knowledge of Hebrew from the greatest 
Hebrew scholar among the Jews, the learned Elias Levita, who 
had previously imparted to the great Reuchlin, the father of 
Christian Hebraists, a deeper insight into the mysteries of 
the sacred tongue. 

Yet all the scandals Luther saw and heard of when at Rome 
did not then transform him into a foe of the Papacy. He 
was, as Janssen truly observes, for many years after his return 
faithful to his allegiance to the Roman Pontiff. The accusa- 
tion brought against him in later days by Duke George of 
Saxony, that Luther became the enemy of the Papacy because 
the Pope would not on this occasion release him from his 
monkish vows and permit him to marry, or because he did not 
make him a bishop or a cardinal, even the ultramontane his- 
torian declares to be unquestionably groundless. Luther, says 
that historian, saw much to please him in Rome: the magni- 
ficent hospitals which Christian benevolence had erected, and 
in which women of rank took care of the sick, excited his 
admiration ; and he considered the sobriety of the Romans 
worthy of commendation in comparison with the then drunken 
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habits of the Germans, as also the orderly and careful manner 
in which the higher Papal authorities were wont to act in 
cases affecting ecclesiastical rights. Luther's visit to Rome 
formed a very important part of his education for performing 
in after days the great work of a Reformer. 

Luther returned from Rome and took up again his post as 
Professor at Wittenberg, where he was made a Doctor of 
Theology in October 1512. He began his labours by lecturing 
on the Psalms, and his lectures aroused great interest among 
the students of the University. While engaged in this work 
he acquired a deeper insight into the difference between the 
Law and the Gospel, and was led more clearly to define his 
opinions on the question of justification by faith. He little 
dreamed at this time that he was really departing from the 
tenets of the Church to which he belonged. He was also 
occupied as a preacher in the city, and soon attracted great 
crowds of people eager to hear the first strains of the Gospel. 
His own experience had taught him the worthlessness of men’s 
efforts to attain a perfect righteousness : the perfect righteous- 
ness which the sinner needs he saw was only to be attained 
by embracing Christ by faith. 

We cannot relate the incidents of his career, interesting 
though they be, and his early connection with Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, the greatest scholar of the age. Suffice it here to 
say that Luther attained fuller light into Divine truth by a 
study of the sermons of Tauler, the distinguished mystic writer 
of the fourteenth century. Luther’s first publication was a 
re-issue in 1516 of a tract founded on Tauler’s writings, 
entitled German Theology, of which another edition appeared 
in 1518. The study of the works of the great Church father 
Augustine gave him clearer views on the great question of 
how a sinner can be just before God. But he was still fully 
convinced of the Divine authority of priests, bishops, and 
Popes ; and the infallibility of the Church in matters of doc- 
trine was as yet unquestioned by him. 

Julius 11, the warlike Pope, died in 1513, and a new prelate 
ascended the Papal chair in March of that year. Leo xX. was 
a man of culture and of erudition, but utterly lacking in piety. 
He was a favourer of the arts and literature of the day, and 
desired to build the Church of St. Peter in a manner worthy 
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of the metropolis of Christendom. His predecessor had enter- 
tained the same design, and had commenced the work by 
pulling down part of the ancient church. But, in order to 
erect in its place a grander and more magnificent building, 
money was absolutely necessary, and had to be obtained in 
some way or other. To obtain the money it was resolved to 
open the treasury of the Church, and to offer indulgences to 
those who were prepared to purchase that gift for money. 

According to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
sin is never forgiven without some satisfaction being made for 
the offence committed. The Council of Trent (Sess. xiv. 
cap. ix.) declares that “ we are able to make satisfaction to God 
the Father, through Christ Jesus, not only by punishments 
voluntarily endured by us as chastisements for sin, or imposed 
at the pleasure of the priest according to the degree of the 
offence, but even, which is the greatest proof of love, by temporal 
pains inflicted by God himself, and by us patiently borne.” 
As man cannot, in general, render satisfaction in life for all 
the sins committed, hence the supposed necessity of a purga- 
tory in another world. 

On this foundation the doctrine of Indulgences is built. 
The Roman Pontiff is considered able to grant to the faithful 
in Christ, in this life or in purgatory, indulgences from the 
treasury of the merits of Jesus Christ and the saints. All 
persons, both the living and the dead, who have truly obtained 
indulgences of this kind, are considered freed “from so much 
temporal punishment, due for their actual sins according to the 
Divine justice, as is equivalent to the indulgence conceded 
and acquired.”—(Bull of Leo x., De Indulgentiis.) 

Now, this doctrine, even if interpreted in the mildest 
manner possible, is bad enough, but it is certain that the 
instruction delivered to the sub-commissioners appointed by 
Archbishop Albrecht in the beginning of Leo x.’s reign, went 
much further. The words of that instruction are: “four prin- 
cipal graces are conceded by the Apostolic Bull (of the year 
1514), each of which can be obtained without the other.” The 
first and greatest of these was “plenary remission of all sins.” 
“‘ By which remission of sins even the punishments in purgatory 
which must be endured on account of sin against the Divine 
Majesty are fully remitted, and the pains of the said purgatory 
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are altogether done away with.” The fourth grace was “a 
plenary remission of all sins for souls in purgatory ”—this 
grace being transferred to the special person for whom it was 
sought “ by means of suffrage” or prayer. In the latter case it 
was expressly added that “there is no necessity that those 
persons contributing in the box for souls (in purgatory) should 
be contrite in heart, or that they should have made con- 
fession with the mouth, since such grace only depends upon 
the charity in which the departed died, and the contribution 
of the living.”’ 

An indulgence purporting to convey “a full remission of all 
sins ” was bestowed under the condition of a person confessing 
to a priest, and receiving absolution from him. To obtain a 
valid absolution, according to the teaching of the Church of 
Rome (Concil. Trid., Sess. xiv. cap. iv.), contrition is necessary, 
or “attrition,” or “imperfect contrition,” that is, some sorrow 
for sin, such as that which may arise from fear of punishment, 
coupled with the observance of whatever penance the confessor 
may enjoin. A plenary indulgence, however, professed to 
free its possessor totally from the necessity of performing any 
penance whatever, while it relieved him from all punishment 
in purgatory for the offences committed up to that period. 

No wonder, then, that Luther, with his spiritual experience, 
should have been scandalised when the Dominican monk 
Johann Tetzel, a man whose antecedents were scandalous, having 
made, as sub-commissioner, an almost royal progress through 
parts of Germany, proceeded to introduce his trade into Saxony. 
Janssen, the ultramontane historian, is silent as to the dis- 
graceful antecedents of this vendor of graces, and describes 
him simply as “a favourite popular orator.” But at the 
same time it is worthy of note that that writer has rejected 
the common Roman Catholic legend, that Luther’s opposition 
to the preaching of indulgences arose from the fact that his 
order, the Augustinian, was passed over in favour of the 
Dominican. 

Janssen, too, acknowledges very clearly that it was not the 
abuses connected with the sale of indulgences, or even the 
mode in which the indulgences were preached up, which 
stirred the soul of Luther and drove him into the field against 


1 See Kawerau, in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1882, p. 322 ff. 
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Tetzel, but the Roman Catholic doctrine itself concerning in- 
dulgences, which Luther now perceived to be opposed to his 
views on Justification, and on the bondage of the human will, 
which were directly contrary to “the Church doctrine concern- 
ing good works.” 

Luther preached boldly against the indulgence traffic. In 
the confessional he refused absolution to those who claimed it 
as a right on the strength of the indulgences they purchased. 
He refused to pronounce absolution over any one who did not 
profess a hearty desire to live to God and amend his life. As 
“a young doctor, hot-spirited, come fresh from the forge, he 
burned to enter into the contest,” and to expose the scandalous 
proceedings of Tetzel and his followers. He wrote earnestly 
to Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz and Magdeburg, and to other 
bishops on the question. But when no one heeded his warning 
voice, he took a bolder step, and on the 31st October 1517, 
the eve of All Saints’ Day, he affixed his celebrated ninety-five 
Theses in Latin to the door of the Schloss Kirche at Wittenberg. 

Thus was the wager of battle boldly thrown, and by this 
act—by which he challenged his opponents boldly to meet 
him in the arena, and admit or deny the truth of his doctrine 
—was the glorious Reformation of the sixteenth century fairly 
begun. 

The ninety-five Theses boldly declared that our Lord Jesus, 
in commanding men to repent, meant that the Christian life 
throughout was to be a life of repentance; that the Pope 
could only grant pardon to the penitent, and that his pardon 
was a declaration of the pardon of God; that it was indeed 
necessary that sinners should seek to attain the pardon of God 
through the means provided by the Church, but that the Pope 
could only remit punishments imposed by himself or the 
Church, and could not impart a plenary remission of sins. 
The Theses, moreover, affirmed that was not really the correct 
meaning to be placed upon the Pope’s words, although the 
preachers of the indulgences had so explained them; that 
in case of true penitents their sins were forgiven, and the 
punishment was remitted by God without the purchase of any 
indulgences. 

Luther by these Theses had gone further than he imagined. 
He had struck at the root. The doctrine of Justification by 
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Faith alone was contained in them, the Papal authority was 
attacked, the freedom of the real Christian was upheld. 

True it is that such doctrine was not then preached for the 
first time, even within the Church of Rome. The doctrine of 
Justification by Faith only, had been set forth by many 
writers before Luther. It was no “new Gospel,” as Janssen 
describes it, but the old Gospel again cleared from the in- 
crustations of past ages. The system of indulgences had 
also been attacked, too, as sharply by theologians before 
Luther, but somehow or other their assaults created no 
general excitement. 

The result was now very different. The Theses of Luther, 
originally drawn up in Latin, and affixed in that language to the 
door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, were translated into 
German, and in the course of fourteen days, it is said—so great 
was the excitement created by their publication, and so general 
the disgust excited by Tetzel and his colleagues, though little 
expression had been given to it before—that in a little time 
the Theses formed the universal subject of discussion through- 
out Germany. The monk of Wittenberg had unwittingly 
struck his axe into the heart of the tree of the Papacy. 

It is well to call to mind the position which the Pope then 
occupied, A Papal orator, Christopher Marcellus, in the 
4th Session of the Council of Lateran (held in the Pontificate 
of Julius 11.), without rebuke addressed the Pope in these terms: 
“For thou art the Shepherd, thou the Physician, thou the 
Ruler, thou, in fine, another God on earth.” Another orator in 
the 6th Session of the same Council, held in 1513, four years 
previous to Luther’s Theses, applied to Leo x. words partly 
borrowed from the Book of the Revelation: “Weep not, 
daughter of Zion, for, behold, the Lion (Leo) of the tribe of 
Judah, the King of David;” and again (in the 7th Session), 
“Thou art another Lion of men, not only another King of men, 
but King of kings, and Monarch of the world.” 

The divines in the Lateran Council congratulated themselves 
on the fact that heresy was extinguished, the last embers of 
the Hussite errors put out, and the whole world subjected to 
the Papal authority. But now were heard the first murmur- 
ings of a terrible storm destined to shake the Church to its 
very foundations. 
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Not that the Roman authorities imagined at first that the 
“little cloud” which appeared at Wittenberg would bring 
with it such a tempest. They little dreamt of such a hurri- 
cane as soon came upon them. 

In the University of Wittenberg no one was found willing 
to enter the lists against Luther. But the Dominicans in- 
duced the University of Frankfort-on-Oder to offer the degree 
of Doctor in Theology to Tetzel, and, in disputing for his degree 
before that University, Tetzel set forth two sets of opposing 
theses, the first numbering one hundred and six, the second 
fifty. The doctrine of Luther concerning indulgences (though 
his name was not directly mentioned) was declared in these 
theses of Tetzel as “ heretical, schismatical, pertinacious, con- 
tumacious, erroneous, seditious, evil-sounding, rash, injurious.”* 
Among those theses was the infamous one, afterwards with- 
drawn by Tetzel himself, that ‘whoever says that the soul 
may not fly out of purgatory more rapidly than the penny can 
tinkle in the bottom of the chest, errs.” 

It would be interesting, did space permit, to trace the 
progress of this “holy war;” how the Emperor Maximilian 
took the part of Luther, while Pope Leo regarded the matter 
at first as a merely trivial affair. “A drunken German has 
written these Theses; he will, when he becomes sober again, be of 
a different opinion.” The Pope was soon, however, undeceived. 

Silvester Prierias, or de Prierio, Master of the Holy Apo- 
stolic Palace, or Pontifical Inquisitor, i.e. censor of books and 
dogmas, wrote at once a Dialogue against Luther, dedicated to 
the Pope, in which he expressed his confidence that, if the 
Pope were on his side, he would not be afraid to meet Satan 
himself in the future conflict, “so desirous am I,” said he, “to 
try whether that Martin hasan iron nose or brazen head which 
cannot be broken.” If Luther’s strong language in after days 
has sometimes to be condemned, it ought not to be forgotten 
that thus early in the strife he was assailed with violent abuse 


1 So in the heading of the second disputation of Johann Tetzel :—‘‘ Sub- 
scriptas positiones F. Johannes Tetzel, ordinis predicatorum, Sacre Theolo- 
giz Baccalaureus ac heretice pravitatis Inquisitor, in studio universali 
Franckfordensi cis Oderam, publice, ac in brevi ad certum diem, quem etiam 
tempestive designabit, sustinebit ac disputabit, in quibus quisquis pro 
ha@retico, schismatico, pertinaci, contumaci, erroneo, seditioso, malesonanti, 
temerario, et injurioso censendus sit, primo intuitu plane videbitur.” 
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by the defenders of the Papacy, and styled “a spiritual leper,” 
“one who by his own snarling proved that his father was a dog.” 

Luther soon received a citation commanding him to appear 
at Rome within sixty days, and there to give account 
of his doctrine. The Elector of Saxony, the most influential 
of the German princes, however, acted as his friend, and threw 
the shield of his protection over him, and for political reasons 
the Pope did not choose then to quarrel with that prince. 
Threatened as he was with excommunication, Luther boldly 
faced the peril, and preached and published a sermon at Wit- 
tenberg, in July 1518, upon the “ power of excommunication,” 
which, in order not to offend those devoted to the Pope's 
authority, was both preached and published in the Latin lan- 
guage. The sermon was afterwards translated into German. 
Luther felt he had kindled a new fire by this sermon, and he 
intended to dispute publicly on the subject, but was prevented 
doing so by the Bishop of Brandenburg. The sermon proves 
that it was not an arm of flesh on which Luther then rested, 
but on the arm of God. Convinced as he was that the doctrine 
he taught was agreeable to the Word of God, and fully per- 
suaded that if an angel were to preach any other Gospel he 
would be accursed (Gal. i. 8), Luther declared himself pre- 
pared for the worst, and pointed out to his hearers that no 
earthly excommunication could ever cut off from the true 
communion of the Church, or from the good things God has 
provided for His people, any one who possessed true faith, 
hope, and charity. 

Foiled in the attempt to bring Luther to Rome, the Papal 
authorities sought to get him into the hands of the Papal 
Legate, Cardinal Thomas de Vio of Gaeta, commonly known 
as Cardinal Cajetan. Luther was summoned to appear be- 
fore the Legate at Augsburg, and was permitted to obey this 
citation—provision having been duly made that he should 
receive the safe-conduct of the Emperor, in order to prevent 
him being carried off as a prisoner to Italy. The insidious 
attempt to induce Luther to appear before the Cardinal ere 
the safe-conduct arrived was frustrated by the prudence 
of his friends. Urban von Serralonga, a friend of Cajetan, 
quietly informed Luther that all he had to do, when he 
came into the presence of the Legate, was to pronounce the 
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six letters Revoco,—I recant. When Luther demurred to such a 
course of action, Serralonga asked him whether he imagined 
that the Elector would for his sake risk his crown and 
country? Luther replied that he did not wish him to do so. 
“ Where, then, will you abide?” asked the courtier. “ Under 
the (free) heaven,” boldly rejoined the Reformer. 

Luther was received courteously by the Cardinal, and quietly 
asked to retract his error. The Cardinal declined to enter into 
discussion, but pointed out the two principal heresies contained 
in the Theses : (1.) that they denied that the Church’s Treasury 
of Indulgences consisted of the merits of Christ; and (2.) that 
they affirmed that faith was absolutely necessary for the bene- 
ficial reception of the sacrament. The first point, as the Car- 
dinal took care to point out, affected the whole doctrine of the 
Papal authority. Luther boldly affirmed that the Papal decrees 
might be erroneous and opposed to Holy Scripture, and reminded 
the Cardinal that the apostle Peter had once erred, and had 
been rebuked by St. Paul for his transgression (Gal. ii 11). 
The Cardinal demanded a retractation, and informed Luther that 
if he refused to retract he had power to excommunicate him, 
and to place any locality under an interdict in which he dared 
to dwell. His last words were, “ Retract, or come not again 
before my face.” Luther declined to retract, and appealed from 
the Pope misinformed to the Pope better informed. 

This was on 14th October. He was induced, however, next 
day, at the earnest advice of his dear friend Staupitz, whom he 
always regarded as his “ father in God,” to write to the Cardinal, 
and to promise to let the question rest if his opponents would 
act in the same manner, and he further acknowledged that he 
had been himself warm and immoderate in the contest. In 
later days, he said he always looked back with shame on the 
promise he made on this occasion. 

On the 20th October, having ascertained that steps were 
being taken, in spite of the safe-conduct, to seize his person, 
Luther escaped by night from Augsburg on horseback, accom- 
panied by a trusty guide. He rode the first day nearly forty 
English miles to the little town of Monheim, and so wearied 
was he that when he dismounted from his horse he could not 
sit, but had to lie at full length on the straw in the stable. 
He rode all the way back to Wittenberg, and entered that city 
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on the anniversary of the day on which he had affixed the 
Theses to the door of the Castle Church. 

The promised silence was not destined to be kept. The 
conduct of the Pope had aroused new thoughts within Luther’s 
mind. He began to suspect that the Pope was the Antichrist 
spoken of by St. Paul in 2 Thessalonians, who was to sit in the 
Church of God. From Rome he soon privately received news 
that the Pope had determined not to examine fairly into his case, 
but to crush him at once. Some thought the matter would soon 
blow over. Luther believed the conflict was only begun. He 
wrote to Spalatin, the court chaplain to the Elector, who asa 
friend urged him to be prudent: “The more these men rage and 
think of violence, the less I am terrified, only the freer I will 
become against the Roman snakes. I am prepared for all risks, 
and I depend upon the counsel of God.” 

The Court of Rome now despatched a more wily envoy, the 
Papal chamberlain, Carl von Miltitz, by whose cajoleries it 
was hoped the Elector might be induced to deliver Luther over 
into the hands of his enemies. Miltitz endeavoured to induce 
Luther to retract, or at least to be silent; the former Luther 
refused to do, the latter he consented to under certain con- 
ditions. At Miltitz’s suggestion he wrote a letter to the Pope 
in which he set forth his views, coupled with expressions of 
deepest personal respect; for the Pontiff. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Maximilian died, and, after the 
lapse of about six months, Charles v., then king of Spain, was 
elected to the vacant throne. Carlstadt, the senior Professor 
of Divinity in Wittenberg, had embraced in many points the 
views of Luther, and got into epistolary controversy with Dr. 
John Eck, Professor at Ingolstadt, who had formerly written 
against Luther, and had been replied to by him. Eck chal- 
lenged Carlstadt to a discussion at Leipzig, which the latter 
accepted. Eck, however, attacked Luther by name in his 
theses ; and hence the latter claimed to be permitted to take a 
part in the discussion, and the claim was allowed. The dis- 
cussion took place in the Castle of Pleissenburg, which forms 
part of the old city of Leipzig. It took place in the presence 
of George, the Duke of Saxony. In the course of the discus- 
sion Luther openly disputed the claims of the Pope to a uni- 
versal primacy: for Luther had been led by the study of 
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history to see how unfounded were the Papal claims to supre- 
macy, the truth of which he had not previously doubted. 

Everything connected with that remarkable discussion is 
worthy of note, though we cannot here venture even to give a 
sketch of it. The discussion was taken down by notaries. Two 
hundred members of the University of Wittenberg accompanied 
their representatives to the discussion, among them several 
distinguished Professors, and foremost among the latter was 
Melanchthon. Eck and Carlstadt carried on a discussion for 
three days, between June 29 and July 3, on the question of 
Free-will. Luther and Eck disputed together on the 4th of 
July up to the 13th. The boldness of Luther in the discus- 
sion was extraordinary. He maintained that faith in the 
supremacy of the Roman Church was not necessary to salva- 
tion ; that no one had a right to force a Christian to admit 
anything as an article of faith which was not found in Scripture; 
and for the first time Luther boldly averred that many of the 
articles for which Huss had been condemned by the Council of 
Constance in 1414 were quite Christian and evangelical, not- 
withstanding the fact that Huss was then universally acknow- 
ledged in Germany to have been a heretic. He maintained, 
moreover, that the authority of Scripture was superior to that 
of the Church or the Fathers, and refused to admit the 
authority of the Apocryphal books as equal to that of the 
other books of the Holy Scripture. A short disputation of 
two days more between Carlstadt and Eck closed this memor- 
able discussion. 

Eck knew well the theses he had to defend, and defended 
them with great spirit; Luther was in the position of a man 
who was always driven to occupy new and unexpected ground. 
Hence it must be admitted that Eck came off best in the dis- 
cussion, and the University of Leipzig was in his favour. 
The Rector of the University, however, refused to pronounce a 
definite judgment on the questions in debate, and referred 
the decision to the Universities of Erfurt and Paris. But 
Luther was in reality the victor. Mortified though he was 
because the authority of Scripture was not acknowledged at 
once as supreme, he accomplished much by the discussion, 
and among the friends won over to his side was the great 
Philip Melanchthon. 
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Returning to his work at Wittenberg, Luther was surrounded 
by a numerous flock of students, and his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which was based on his University 
lectures, shortly issued from the press. It was this commen- 
tary which led Bunyan to a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and led him to write his Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Fain would we sketch some of the remarkable writings of 
Luther at this period, especially his Address to the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation on the Improvement of Christiantty, 
and his work on The Babylonish Captivity of the Church. 

Eck repaired to Rome, and the Pope, now fully aroused to 
the danger of the position, and to the fact that the party 
favourable to Luther was daily increasing in Germany, launched 
a Bull of excommunication on June 15, 1520, in which he 
granted Luther the space of 120 days to retract his “ wicked 
errors.” The Bull was published in many parts of Ger- 
many in September. It was not published in Wittenberg, 
for its publication there could not take place without the 
permission of the University. 

Space forbids our quoting from this remarkablé document. 
It was published a little later in full by that rernarkable 
character, the Protestant knight, Ulrich von Hutten, accom- 
panied by a scathing commentary, in which its anti-Christian 
character was strikingly pointed out. D’Aubigné has errone- 
ously stated that these notes were the work of Luther. 

Luther’s answer to the Papal Bull was heroic. On the 10th 
December he gave notice by public placard that the next day, 
at nine o’clock, the anti-Christian decretals would be publicly 
burned, and he invited the students of the University to be pre- 
sent at the auto-da-fé. On the next day, accompanied by a 
number of masters and doctors, among whom were Carlstadt 
and Melanchthon, Luther proceeded to the appointed spot, and 
a funereal pyre having been duly erected, he first committed to 
the flames the false decretals of Rome, and then, on the top of 
all, he cast into the fire the Papal Bull, using these words as 
he did so: “ Forasmuch as thou hast troubled the Holy One 
of the Lord, the eternal fire shall consume thee.” 

It has been suggested as very possible that in taking this de- 
cisive step, Luther may have had in mind the fact that a Pope 
had once been driven to excommunicate his own Bull. Pope 
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Paschal 11, it will be remembered, having been compelled on 
one occasion by force of arms, to publish a Bull conceding to 
the Emperor Henry the rights of investiture to the bishoprics 
in Germany, the Lateran Council, in 1116, pronounced the 
concession to be heretical, whereupon the Pope was obliged 
to have recourse to the device of excommunicating his own 
Bull, in order thus to cancel its authority. 

By “the Holy One,” in the phrase Luther made use of on 
this occasion, Christ was plainly meant. Roman Catholic 
authorities have, however, maintained that Luther in making 
use of the expression referred to himself. Késtlin very naturally 
interpreted Janssen’s words as affirming the same interpreta- 
tion. Janssen, in his Zweites Wort an meine Kritiker, cautiously 
remarks that this conclusion “does not follow from my de- 
scription.” Yet that writer maintains that Luther permitted 
himself to be represented as the “Holy One of the Lord,” and 
appeals to the fact that in various writings of Luther, pub- 
lished after 1520, his portrait is given with a halo round the 
head, or with the Holy Spirit descending upon him. But 
Professor Késtlin, in the last editions of his Luther und J. 
Janssen, has conclusively proved that the portrait in question 
appears only in reprints of Luther’s works over which the Re- 
former had no supervision, and is not found in any books issued 
from the Wittenberg press, which were printed under Luther's 
own superintendence. Janssen in his reply refers to an edition 
which has “ Wittenberg” on the title-page, but the edition in 
question was, as Késtlin has proved from the imprimatur of 
the printers, actually printed in Strassburg. It is no wonder 
whatever, that Luther’s friends should represent in that way 
the man whom we verily believe was specially raised up 
by the Holy Spirit to perform a marvellous work in his day, 
but the whole attempt to prove Luther to have been a fanatic 
who claimed a special Divine inspiration rests upon no real 
basis of fact. 

Luther defended this daring act of defiance to the Papal 
authority in a small pamphlet, in which he alluded to the 
solemn duty imposed upon him, as a sworn Doctor of Holy 
Scripture, to seek to drive away all unchristian doctrine. In 
this little work he pointed out thirty erroneous doctrines which 
were contained in the Papal books which had been committed 
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to the flames, and declared that the sum and substance of the 
teaching set forth in the said works might be summed up 
as follows : “The Pope is a God upon earth, over everything 
heavenly, earthly, spiritual, and all belongs to him.” So then 
no one can say, What doest thou? “This,” said he, “is the 
abomination of desolation, this is the Antichrist described 
in 2 Thess. as the Man of Sin.” Luther was right. No other 
“Man of Sin” shall ever arise in “ the temple of God,” show- 
ing by his acts and assumptions that he is God. “The Man 
of Sin” was to manifest himself within the professed Church of - 
Christ, as an enemy of all godliness, and not outside the Church, 
as many now fondly dream. The Papal opposition to God and 
to truth was no less real because cloaked under the form of 
religion. “ Optimi corruptio est pessima.” 

The breach with the Papacy was thus fully accomplished. 
The Pope fulminated on January 4, 1521, his definite excom- 
munication against Luther and his followers, and laid under 
an interdict all places where they should reside. A storm had 
now arisen, as Luther had expressed it, which only the great 
day of judgment could still. But calmly he lifted up his 
hand and head towards heaven, and, when the ardent Ulrich 
von Hutten wrote to ask his permission to stir up a holy war 
against the Papacy, he nobly answered: “I do not desire that 
one should contend with force and murder for the Gospel. By 
the Word is the world to be overcome; by the Word the 
Church is to be upheld; by the Word it is to be again re- 
formed; yea, even Antichrist, as he began without the fist, 
so also without the fist will he be broken in pieces by the 
Word.” 

The Pope now appealed to the secular power, and Charles v., 
the newly-elected Emperor, cited Luther to appear before him 
in the Diet of the Empire held at Worms in April of the 
same year. The terms of the citation (“scrutinium de te 
sumere ”) gave the Reformer hope that the whole matter would 
be thoroughly gone into and investigated. The citation had 
necessarily to be obeyed, although Luther’s own sovereign, the 
Elector of Saxony, took care that he should be provided with 
a safe-conduct. The imperial citation was served on Luther on 
the 26th of March, and required him to appear before the Diet 
within twenty-one days. He received it with calmness, and 
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set out on his journey, refusing to allow his friend Melanch- 
thon to accompany him. He wished to keep the latter out of 
the reach of harm. Warned on his road that the safe-conduct 
was certain to be violated, as it had been a century before under 
somewhat similar circumstances in the case of John Huss, 
Luther boldly answered the messenger, “Go, tell your master 
that I will enter Worms, even though there were as many devils 
in that city as there are tiles upon the roofs of the houses.” 

No nobler episode in the history of the world since the 
death of the last of the twelve Apostles has ever been seen than 
the appearance of Martin Luther before the Diet. It has been 
graphically described by the eloquent pen of Merle D’Aubigné, 
and most earnestly do we commend the perusal of his chap- 
ters on this grand period of Luther’s life. Would that the 
time often spent in novels, that do not profit the minds of 
those that read them, were bestowed on the reading of the 
glorious history of the blessed Reformation ! 

Luther entered Worms on April 14th, and presented him- 
self before the Diet on the 17th. As he was entering the Hall 
of Assembly to appear before the Emperor and the princes, 
the distinguished captain George von Freundsberg clapped 
him on the shoulder, and said, “ Little monk (Monchlein), 
little monk, thou art going to-day to make a stand the like 
of which I and many colonels have never made in our most 
terrible order of battle. If thou art on the right path, and art 
sure of thy cause, go forward in the name of God, and be 
comforted ; God will not forsake thee.” 

When Luther appeared before the Diet he was asked 
whether the books which lay piled on a table before the 
Emperor were his, and whether he would retract what they 
contained. Jerome Schurf, Professor of Law at Wittenberg, 
who had been appointed by the Elector of Saxony as his legal 
adviser, here interfered, and asked that the titles of the books 
should first be read aloud. The Chancellor of the Archbishop 
of Treves, who acted as spokesman for the Diet, then read the 
several titles, and the Reformer heard with astonishment that 
among the books he was asked to retract were not only those 
written upon controversial questions, but several of his devo- 
tional writings, such as his little book, The Lord’s Prayer, and 
others, which had never been accused of heretical tendencies. 
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He replied at once that the books were his, but inasmuch 
as their contents touched upon matters concerning the Word 
of God and the salvation of souls, he asked time to consider 
his reply to the second question. 

The space of a day was granted him to consider his answer. 
In his short speech he had shown no disposition to retract, but 
as he asked for time to consider his reply, the rumour spread 
that he was about to make a retractation. Great excitement 
prevailed in the city; the friends of the Papacy were exultant. 
Luther withdrew to his lodgings for meditation and prayer, and 
wrote off at once toa friend: “I write to you in the middle 
of tumult ”—probably alluding to the noise outside his windows 
—< TI have just this hour appeared before the Emperor. I have 
acknowledged the authorship of my books, and declared that to- 
morrow I will give my answer concerning retractation. By the 
help of Jesus Christ, not one iota of all my works will I retract !” 

Nor did he. On the next day he was again brought before 
the Diet. The question was again put to him—Will you 
defend all the works which you have acknowledged are yours, 
or will you retract anything? His answer was delivered in a 
well-considered speech, which occupied, according to some 
authorities, two hours. He divided his books into three 
classes. His works on practical truths he would not retract ; 
their truth was acknowledged by both friend and foe. His 
works against the pernicious laws and doctrines of the Papacy 
he would not retract, for this would be infamously to act as a 
cloak to conceal wickedness and tyranny. His works against 
individual opponents he would not retract either, for, although 
he might have written too warmly, and spoken more strongly 
than he ought, he could not retract those books without coun- 
tenancing tyranny and ungodliness. He concluded as follows: 


“ Although I am a mere man, and not God, I cannot adduce another de- 
fence for my books than that which my Lord Jesus Christ adduced for his 
doctrine, who, when he was asked before Annas about his doctrine, and had 
been struck by the high priest’s attendant, said, ‘If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil.’ If the Lord himself, who knew that he could not err, 
did not however refuse to hear testimony against his teaching, even from 
the vilest servant, how much more ought I,—mere dross, able to do nothing 
but err,—to seek and to attend if any one wishes to bear witness against my 
doctrine? Prove to me by the writings of the Prophets and Apostles that 
I am mistaken, and I will cast my writings myself into the flames.” 
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Luther spoke, according to Késtlin, in Latin, in which 
language he had been addressed by the Chancellor. He 
repeated his speech, however, at the request of some of the 
princes, in German. The Chancellor rebuked him for his 
want of modesty, and observed that he had not answered the 
question. The heresies contained in his books had already 
been condemned by the Council of Constance, and the de- 
cisions of that Council were not to be called in question. 
The Chancellor, therefore, asked whether Luther would re- 
tract all such statements of his as were opposed to those 
decisions ; in fact, whether he was determined to maintain 
all the statements contained in his works, or would retract 
some of them. He asked for a simple answer, an answer 
“without horns.” 

Luther replied that he would give an answer which had 
“neither horns nor teeth.” So far as he could not be con- 
futed by proof from God’s Word or from clear arguments, his 
conscience was bound by God’s Word. The Pope and the 
Councils had often erred. He could and would retract 
nothing, because it was dangerous to act contrary to con- 
science. In reply to the Chancellor’s further threats, Luther 
exclaimed in German: Hie stche ich, Ich kann nicht anders ; 
Gott helff mir. Amen. “Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise; God help me. Amen.” 

Noble testimony, glorious confession—never to be forgotten 
while the Church of Christ remains! But here we must close 
our sketch of the Reformer. Time forbids us following him 
further in his grand career. He was permitted indeed to 
retire in safety towards Eisenach, and was for the space of 
twenty-one days secured against arrest ; after that time he and 
his followers were placed under the ban of the Empire. Saved 
from his foes by being fallen upon in a forest and carried off 
by the device of the Elector to the Wartburg, where he was 
kept in close concealment, that castle became his Patmos, in 
which he had a revelation indeed of grace and glory. There 
he translated the Scriptures, there he wrote incessantly, The 
presses of Germany teemed with publications large and small 
from his pen, and the monk whom Rome thought she could 


1 These are the exact words of Luther, as given in the Acta et res geste 
D. Martini Lutheri in Comitiis Principum Wormatia, 1521. 
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easily have crushed, became a mighty power in the land. “It 
was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

It may be well, however, ere passing onward, to refer briefly 
to Luther’s controversy with King Henry vu. of England, 
which took place shortly after Luther’s appearance before the 
Diet. In his book on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 
published in 1520, Luther discussed the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, and denied the Romish theory that the Sacraments were 
seven in number, maintaining also that the Papacy was “the 
kingdom of Babylon.” The work naturally excited the anger 
of the devotees of the Papacy. It, however, soon crossed the 
sea, and was extensively read in England Stirred up by 
Cardinal Wolsey, Henry viii. wrote a reply to that work of 
Luther. The royal answer, Henrici vill. Regis Anglia Adsertio 
septem Sacramentorum adversus Martinum Lutherum, appeared 
in London in 1521, was reprinted in Antwerp in April 1522, and 
came into Luther's hands in the month of June. The royal 
author did not use gentle language; he spoke of Luther as a viper 
that ought at once to be crushed. Luther, when he perused the 
work, resolved that, as he had handled other opponents severely, 
he would not “be more mild to the King of England.” It is, 
perhaps, impossible now to defend all the expressions Luther 
gave vent to, but the work on the whole must be characterised 
as able, spirited, and vigorous. 

Luther’s statement in the opening paragraphs gives a true 
description of the arguments used on both sides in this contro- 
versy :— 


“My opponents,” writes he, “ moved by constant madness, bring for- 
ward nothing against me but the statutes of men, the interpreta- 
tions of the Fathers, and the doings or ceremonies of centuries ; the 
very things which I deny and impugn, and which even they themselves 
confess are untrustworthy, and frequently erroneous. ...I ask, ‘By 
what authority you do these things?’ They say, Because we so do them, 
and have so done them. So their wishes are put in the place of reason, 
their ceremonies as authority, their custom in place of law, and this in 
matters of God. . . . So it happens, when I call out for the gospel, the gospel ; 
Christ, Christ ; they answer, the Fathers, the Fathers ; custom, custom ; 
statutes, statutes. But when I say, the Fathers, customs, statutes have 
often erred ; it is necessary for you to support your views by a stronger and 
more certain authority, but Christ cannot err. Here they are more mute 
than fishes, and, as Scripture says, as deaf adders they stop their ears, that 
they may not hear the voice of the charmer. Or they give me this answer, 
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which comes up always on the top of their saliva, Ambrose says so; Art 
thou more learned than Ambrose? Art thou the only person who art wise ? 
as if our dispute was about the doctrine of Ambrose and my doctrine ; or as 
if I could not say : You mistake and misrepresent Ambrose. What is the 
end of disputing with those blind and furious and mad persons? Such is 
also this book of the King of England, who does nothing else thanurge the 
traditions of men, and the glosses of the Fathers, and the use of ages.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that it was for 
this service rendered to the Papacy that Henry vil. received 
the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” which is still retained by 
our sovereigns. The title once assumed was considered too 
honourable to be cast aside. To have repudiated it would 
have been an admission that the English monarch had turned 
aside from “the faith,” and had really embraced a “ heresy.” 
But such an admission could not for a moment be conceded. 
It will be remembered that an attempt, under Romish influ- 
ence, during the reign of our gracious Queen, to omit the 
“ F.D.” imprinted on the coinage called forth at once a strong 
protest, and the Master of the Mint had to desist from such 
unlawful practices. 

Great as a theologian, mighty as an intellectual genius, 
powerful in writing, earnest and eloquent in the pulpit, ener- 
getic in all he did, Luther was not only a writer, preacher, 
politician, talker, but every inch a hero. He was not im- 
maculate, but his moral character was pure and harmless. 
We may blame sometimes his attitude, such as the position he 
took up in the insurrection of the peasants ; but the more the 
facts are examined into, the more irreproachable the attitude 
he then assumed against the wild Nihilism then set forth is 
is seen to have been. He shared, indeed, the superstitions of 
the age; strange were it if, with his early training, he had not 
done so. He had some belief in astrology, he believed in 
witchcraft. The powers of darkness were to him dread realities, 
and he wrestled mightily against them. Some may taunt 
him with his marriage, and lightly remark that it would have 
been better both for him and his noble wife, Catherine von Bora, 
that they had never broken their monastic vows. The attempt 
to blacken his character and that of his wife is an attempt that, 
though often made, has always been unsuccessful. Professor 
Kostlin has ably defended both from the charges which malig- 
nant adversaries have sought to fasten on them. The marriage 
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of Luther, repugnant though it was to the mind of Melanchthon, 
was verily one of the noblest acts of the Reformer. Boldly, man- 
fully, in the true spirit of a Christian, he declared by that deed 
of his the absolute nullity of the vows imposed upon him and 
others in days of darkness. The picture of a happy Christian 
home, of a loving domestic circle, which Luther and his family 
presented to Germany, have had their blessed effects on hun- 
dreds and thousands in succeeding generations in the land of 
Luther. 

Men have been offended at the boldness of his remarks on 
Sacred Scriptures, and have oft forgotten how Scripture was 
the authority to which he submitted his conscience and his 
doctrine. They little know the value of many of his sugges- 
tions, which have been pregnant with benefit to succeeding 
writers on Scripture. They quote his remarks on the book of 
Jonah without the qualifications by which those remarks were 
accompanied, or his expression concerning the Epistle of St. 
James, namely, that it was “ a right strawy epistle ;” a remark 
made when he imagined that that Epistle contradicted the most 
comfortable doctrine of justification by faith as set forth by St. 
Paul and the other writers of the New Testament. These critics 
forget or ignore the fact that Luther was only awakening to a 
comprehension of the history of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. Luther once believed that the Decretals on which the 
authority of the Papacy was founded were genuine documents : 
a study of history had convinced him that they were forgeries. 
He once believed that the Apocryphal Books of the Old 
Testament were of equal authority with the Books handed 
down as canonical by the Jewish Synagogue. In this, too, he 
learned that he had been mistaken. He had come to the 
knowledge of the fact that the canonicity of certain books of 
the New Testament, namely, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second 
and Third Epistles of St. John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Book 
of the Revelation, rested on evidence inferior to that on which 
the other books were received ; although the evidence for the 
reception of those books into the canon has long since been 
shown by competent scholars to be perfectly satisfactory. It 
is not surprising that Luther, who had to unlearn so much, and 
to cast aside so much, which he had once accepted simply on 
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the authority of the Church, should thus—with the solemn 
words of the Apostle of the Gentiles ringing in his ears: 
“Though we or an angel from heaven should preach any gospel 
other than that which we preached unto you, let him be 
anathema” (Gal. i. 8)—have expressed himself when per- 
plexed with the statement of St. James as to justification by 
works, which he regarded as opposed to the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith set forth so plainly in the other books of the 
New Testament. It is all very well for us now to be able to 
see that St. James was writing about justification in the sight 
of men, and St. Paul of justification in the sight of God. But 
if Luther had never been able to reconcile the two appar- 
ently conflicting statements, we would be disposed rather to 
admire than to condemn the boldness with which the Reformer, 
with the light he then possessed, ventured to express his 
solemn conviction of the absolute certainty of the great funda- 
mental doctrine of justification by faith only. When we 
consider the tossing to and fro of men’s minds in the great 
upheaval against authority in the sixteenth century, and the 
ardent character of the man, we are only astonished at the 
calm judgment and marvellous insight into holy things 
exhibited by the great master-mind of the Reformation. 

But Luther erred, say some, on the very question which is the 
corner-stone of his writings. His doctrine of “ Justification by 
Faith only,” say these writers, is not the doctrine recently held 
by the Churches of the Reformation, and so tersely and clearly 
expressed by the Anglican Church in the XIth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. We have read what the late learned and able 
Professor Mozley of Oxford and others have written on this sub- 
ject, and are amazed that they have so gravely mistaken the 
doctrine of Luther. The admirable Vindication of Luther 
against his recent English Assailants, which issued from the pen 
of Archdeacon Hare so far back as 1855 (J. W. Parker & Son), 
ought to have sufficed to have closed that controversy. The real 
state of the case can easily be understood by the most ordinary 
reader. Let such a person peruse the English translation of 
Luther on the Galatians. The book is easily accessible, and 
it is excellent reading—not the worse because it has been 
commended by good, honest, God-taught John Bunyan, as the 
very best book next to the Bible. The wayfaring man, though 
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a fool, need not mistake Luther’s meaning. Luther teaches 
the necessity—the absolute necessity—of good works, though 
he absolutely excludes works from all part in the justifica- 
tion of the sinner before God. And he is right. He never 
held the doctrine attributed to him by his Roman Catholic 
adversaries, or by Anglican haters of the Reformation, viz. 
that the Christian was free to sin without hindrance. He 
never denied the Pauline truth, “ without holiness no man can 
see the Lord.” Sometimes he writes so boldly, so aphoristi- 
cally, that his language is, indeed, a little exaggerated. It 
must be judged from its context. The language of proverbs is 
more or less exaggerated, that is, expressed in words which 
often need qualification; and if it be attempted to make out 
that Luther denied that “ good works do spring necessarily of 
a true and lively faith,” it is just as easy, by the same style 
of reasoning, to prove that the most contradictory doctrines 
are taught in the divinely inspired Book of Proverbs. Luther’s 
language is not always the language of a precise theologian, 
but fairly, honestly interpreted, the doctrine he teaches is the 
real evangelical doctrine taught in Holy Scripture, set forth by 
all the Churches of the Reformation, which, wherever it has 
been preached in its fulness, has proved as life from the dead 
to many a weary seeker after God, and has always stirred up 
believers to abound in good works. 

Think of the character of the man, the poverty, comparative 
poverty in which he lived. The garments he wore were gifts 
of charity ; the very house that he lived in until a few years 
before his death was not his own. The man whose works 
enriched booksellers by the score or hundred never profited by 
his books. Yet he was ever ready to give, free to distribute 
to the poor. “This poverty is beautiful,” remarks the Roman 
Catholic historian, Audin ; “ Luther bears it courageously. He 
never speaks of it even as a joke among his friends, and he 
charges it on the Elector !” 

But Luther taught the doctrine of Consubstantiation, which 
differs scarcely, say some, from the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. So exclaim Luther’s detractors on an- 
other side. But the two doctrines are not alike, nor ought 
they to be placed in the same category. Half-educated theo- 
logians may talk in this manner, who have never gone below 
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the surface, and know not the meaning of the terms made use 
of. Luther denied almost from the commencement of his 
Reformation work, from the time that he burnt the Papal Bull 
at Wittenberg, the doctrine of a priesthood in the Church of 
Christ on earth ; that is, he emphatically taught the universal 
priesthood of all believers. From that time forth he denied 
that the mass was a sacrifice, and that there was an offering 
therein made by the priest for sins. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion distinctly repudiates the continuance of a priesthood in 
the Church of Jesus Christ, and denies that the clergy offer 
up any sacrifice in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Lutheran clergy are simply a teaching ministry whose authority 
rests on their knowledge of Scripture and their authorisation 
by the Church, not an officiating priesthood. Consubstantia- 
tion, however incorrect and unsupported by Scripture we believe 
it to be, is practically harmless, and in no wise opposed to 
sturdy Protestantism. If such differences as those of Calvinism 
and Arminianism are now tacitly admitted within our common 
Protestantism, such differences as those that divide the Churches 
of the Augsburg and the Helvetian Confessions may surely be 
permitted without danger. We may, without any compromise 
of evangelical truth, give the right hand of fellowship to 
the members of both Confessions. Whatever is supposed to 
be given “in, with, and under” the elements in the Sacrament, 
is, according to Lutheran doctrine, supposed to be imparted 
in the act of reception by Christ Himself, and the Lutheran 
does not treat with superstitious awe the bread and wine them- 
selves, or ever pay that veneration to the consecrated elements 
which is often paid by High Church detractors of Luther, 
who affirm that they disbelieve the doctrine of Consubstantia- 
tion! There is no “elevation” of the elements, no worship 
whatever paid to them, no nonsense talked about their “ reser- 
vation.” It matters little whether the table be termed an “ altar,” 
if the idea of “sacrifice” be exploded. One might as well 
censure us for our heathenism in retaining the names of the days 
of the week, which are clearly traceable to a heathen source, 
as accuse the Lutheran Church of sacerdotalism. It is a small 
matter that candles are lighted, and that the crucifix is still 
used as a symbol, when it has long since ceased to be regarded 
as anything more thanasymbol. The officiating minister in the 
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Lutheran Church is not supposed to be gifted with mysterious 
powers, nor is he treated with superstitious reverence. The 
offensive rubbish so often talked in English Churches about 
“celebrations” and the attempt to unduly exalt the clergy, has 
little foothold in the Lutheran Church. Even extreme sacra- 
mental views without sacerdotalism, however erroneous they 
may be, are very different in form and character from that 
which they assume when combined with the miserable and 
antichristian sacerdotal pretensions with which we, in Great 
Britain, are, alas! too familiar. 

And here we would remark that, though theoretically it is 
a very small matter indeed for a man to hold the so-called 
doctrine of “apostolic succession,” and to maintain that the 
Church of the Lord Jesus was instituted with the three orders 
of the Christian ministry—that doctrine, practically speak- 
ing, has been more detrimental to the Church of Christ 
than any high views on the question of the Sacraments. For 
that doctrine, not dogmatically taught indeed by the Church 
of England—the statement of fact made in the rubric to the 
Ordinal is not binding as a dogma on the clergy—but held in 
solution, so to speak, within its pale, has often hindered the 
exhibition of that godly unity which ought to characterise the 
Churches of the Reformation. Most strongly do we condemn 
that superciliousness which has often kept Protestants apart in 
times of peace and quiet who should always have exhibited 
that godly union often displayed in times of peril and danger. 
It is a small matter indeed to maintain the apostolicity of any 
form of church-government, provided that the affirmation of any 
such doctrine is not interpreted in such a manner as to deny 
the ordination and the right to teach and administer the sacra- 
ments, of ministers of other communions. We recognise most 
heartily the “ orders” of the brethren labouring as Christian 
ministers in the Evangelical Churches of the Continent—as well 
as in the sister Churches of Scotland and their daughter com- 
munions elsewhere. Heartily do we greet in spirit those noble 
Christian Churches from whose scholars we have learned so 
much, though some persons affect not to know their names—the 
great Lutheran Church which has produced such Christian 
workers as Fliedner and Wichern, such a host of biblical scholars 
and expositors like Meyer and Delitzsch, and many others, 
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whose writings have instructed and stimulated the scholars of 
Great Britain ; the United Church of Prussia, which has also had 
her noble army of true “defenders of the faith,” like Tholuck, 
Neander, and Dorner, or the Reformed Church, with men like 
Ebrard and J. P. Lange of Bonn. 

In reading the writings of Luther we may condemn the 
coarseness and invective in which he indulges. Kleinert has 
admirably drawn attention to. the services he rendered to the 
cause of science. In the heat of strife Luther often treated his 
opponents too severely. He could not sympathise with a man 
like Erasmus whose character may be, perhaps, likened to 
that of “ Little-faith” in the Pilgrim’s Progress. The extrava- 
gancies of his rival, Carlstadt, unduly prejudiced Luther against 
the noble Zwingli. But these faults sprang from the age in 
which he lived, and the circumstances of his life, and notwith- 
standing all, we thank God for the hearty, Christ-loving, 
generous, noble, frank Reformer. 

One blot, indeed, we cannot remove ; but even it admits of 
extenuation. Luther’s opinions as to marriage, when fairly 
considered, are correct in the main, despite the coarseness of 
some of his expressions. But the sanction he gave to the 
bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse, in 1539, is the weakest 
point in his history. Luther did not see his way to any 
decisive opinion on the question, and was startled at the bold 
appeal the Landgrave made to Old Testament precedents. The 
relation of the Old and New Testaments to one another was not 
clearly understood in Luther's day. Theologians in our own 
land have erred widely by following Old Testament precedents. 
Luther dallied with the question. “The Gospel,” said he, “has 
neither revoked nor forbidden what the Law of Moses permitted.” 
“T would not wish that the practice should be introduced among 
C hristians—who ought to abstain even from what is allowed— 
to avoid scandal.” Many, however, who rail at the Reformer 
for his weakness would be sorely perplexed themselves if called 
upon, in close discussion with an able antagonist, to refute the 
position he took up. 

Not that we have the slightest hesitation in condemning 
Luther’s opinion on the point, or his conduct on the occasion. 
But Rome, which has granted so many “ dispensations ” to sin, 
is the very last Church in Christendom which ought to venture 
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to cast a stone at the Reformer. Rome has often connived at her 
Pontiffs, her bishops, and her priests, committing most heinous 
immoralities. If Luther, though sorely against his inclination, 
made an unworthy concession to Philip of Hesse—a concession 
which we fully admit sullied the cause of the Reformation—he 
learned that and many things much worse in the school of Rome. 

But here we must conclude, though we have inadequately 
fulfilled our task. We would fain have given specimens of 
Table Talk from the bulky volumes, first published twenty 
years after Luther’s death, and which, though a_ store- 
house of pithy sayings, interesting anecdotes, lively conver- 
sations exhibiting the hero in the manysidedness of his 
character, cannot in all cases be depended upon as stating his 
views correctly.' His power of work was enormous, his 
writings fill twenty-four quarto volumes, nearly ninety volumes 
in 8vo. He preached several times weekly ; he generally spent 
three hours of his day in prayer and meditation. Yet he 
was always accessible ; could throw himself with ease into the 
liveliest conversation ; could play and sing. He, composed 
eighty-nine hymns, and set them to music of his own composi- 
tion. When we reflect how little the busiest of us are able to 
effect in our day, we may learn what pigmies we are compared 
to Martin Luther. His love for children was intense, and his 
little catechism alone has been a blessing to the children of Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden for many generations. 
A learned Roman Catholic Italian, who knew not the name of 
its author, exclaimed when he read it—“ It has the candour and 
ease of a child’s heart, with the eloquence of a prophet... . 
Happy the hand that wrote thee! Happy the eyes that shall 
read thee! Happy the hearts that still pray thee!” Beautiful 
incident, which shows in the midst of the old corrupt Church 
there are many souls who cling to the one and only Redeemer !” 

We would we could depict the closing scene of Luther's life. 


1 We do not know of any complete translation of Luther’s 7alk in the 
English language. Many abridgments of it have appeared. The best edition 
of it is, perhaps, that in vol. xxii. of M. Luther's siimmtliche Schriften, 
edited by Férstermann. Though nominally one volume, it really fills four 
bulky 8vo parts, with 436, 460, 450, and 750 pp. respectively, not counting 
the prolegomena. Of course it is in German. 

2 See the translation of the article of Professor Rosseeuw Saint-Hilaire, 
taken from the Revue Chrétienne, which appears in vol. x. of the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review (1861), from which we have culled this incident. 
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He died where he was born, in dear Eisleben. After his last 
meal he retired to the window, and was overheard to pray thus 
—“ Heavenly Father, may it please Thee to keep the Church of 
my dear country in firm adherence to Thy Word.” As he saw 
his end was approaching, he exclaimed, “Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God 
of truth!” He repeated thrice the passage, John iii 16. 
“Reverend father,” cried Dr. Jonas, his dear friend, when he 
saw life was fast ebbing, “ do you die in the faith of Christ and 
His Word, which you have preached?” “Yes,” replied the 
dying man, summoning up all his expiring energy, and shortly 
after he passed into eternity, on February 18th, 1546. Well 
might the beloved Melanchthon exclaim, when he heard the 
sad news, like another Elisha on the borders of Jordan, “My 


father, my father! the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 


thereof !” 
CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT. 





Art. I1.—A Glimpse of the Waldensian Valleys. 


()X the homeward journey from Nice, at the beginning of 

May a year and a half ago, we had arranged to spend 
a few days among the Waldensian Valleys. Having made 
known our intention before leaving, we were very kindly fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to some of the principal 
persons in the Valleys by Monsieur Weitsecker, the Walden- 
sian pastor at Nice, and by his assistant, Monsieur Muston, 
a relative of Professor Muston, who wrote perhaps the most 
complete and trustworthy history of this remarkable people. 
Mr. Weitsecker, I may mention, has since given up his 
charge at Nice, and nobly gone as a missionary to Africa, 
one of the first his.Church has sent out of Europe ; a satisfac- 
tory proof that the Waldensians, now that they themselves 
are in a flourishing state, are becoming alive to the obligation 
resting upon all Christian Churches to preach the gospel to 
every creature. Mr. Muston has become his successor, and I 
understand is keeping up the prestige of the Waldensians at 
Nice, and extending the Christian and philanthropic labours 
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of his predecessors. We spent a most pleasant day at the 
house of Mr. Weitsecker, who treated us with great kindness 
and hospitality. It was interesting to remember that his wife 
was a daughter of one of the old pastors of La Tour, who had 
suffered grievous persecution at the hands of the enemies of 
the Church. Dr. Guthrie happened to be staying in the 
Valleys when this couple were married—for Mr. Weitsecker and 
his wife belonged to the same place,—and he gives a most 
graphic and charming description of the marriage in one of his 
letters to his own family at home, which were subsequently 
published for private circulation. He took part in the cere- 
mony, and invoked his blessing upon the happy pair ; and the 
incident was deeply impressed upon their minds, and gave them 
ever after a warm feeling to the Scotch Church. I need hardly 
say that their vivid descriptions of their native valleys-—of the 
quaint and primitive life of the inhabitants, and of the tragic 
and romantic incidents connected with their Church—inspired 
us with a still greater longing to see with our own eyes a land 
about which we had heard so much since our earliest years, 
consecrated by the sufferings and the heroic faith of a people 
whose ecclesiastical history reads remarkably like our own. 
Leaving Nice on Tuesday morning, we passed eastward along 
the shores of the Mediterranean by that wonderful line of rail- 
way which, between Nice and Genoa, is like passing through 
a flute, so numerous are the tunnels in comparison with the 
open spaces. We got glimpses as we passed of the lovely and 
picturesque scenery between Nice and Mentone, with which 
we had become somewhat familiar, but which no amount of 
familiarity can ever divest of its exquisite charm. Beyond that 
point the Riviera was unknown to us, and therefore we looked 
constantly out at the windows to obtain the views of alternate 
sea and shore which the spaces between the tunnels allowed 
us. It was a lovely cloudless morning, and the sun shone 
down with a heat which no July or August noonday in our 
own country could rival. So many objects of beauty and in- 
terest solicited our attention on every side, that the eye roamed 
hither and thither, uncertain, where all was so fascinating, 
whether to rest on the violet sky, the frequent quaint brown and 
pink villages and towns that crowned the picturesque heights, 
glowing in all the warmth of southern light, the villas and 
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solitary houses glittering among the olive and lemon groves, 
the background of bare and rugged mountains, or the blue 
Mediterranean, flashing like a pavement of sapphire in the dis- 
tance, or rolling its waters, fringed with a white surf, up the 
graceful curves of some quiet bay. Here and there along the 
dry beds of the rivers and torrents we saw openings among the 
rocky hills, and enchanting vistas up the receding valleys, with 
village after village embosomed among olive or pine woods, 
crowned by slender many-storied campanili, perched on 
successive heights, ending in a glorious vision of the pure 
white mountains, on which the snow never melted. At 
Ventimiglia, where we left France and entered into Italy, we 
passed into what is distinctively called the Region of the Palm- 
trees ; and after that, all the way along the coast, especially at 
Bordighera—which has still the ancient privilege, granted by 
Pope Sixtus v., of providing the palm branches used in the 
toman Catholic churches throughout Italy on Palm Sunday, 
and also by the Jews in Holland and Germany at the Feast of 
Tabernacles—we were delighted beyond measure with whole 
forests of splendid old palm-trees, whose tall straight trunks 
and crowns of feathery fronds, motionless in the sunny air, 
gave a peculiarly Eastern look to the landscape, and made it 
difficult for us to remember that we were still in Europe. 
Elsewhere in the Riviera—at Nice, and Mentone, and Cannes 
—we had been familiar with the appearance of the palm-tree; 
but in these places it occurs only as single individuals, or in 
small scattered groups, here and there, in some specially 
favoured spot; but all along the railway at Bordighera, on 
either side—down to the shore and up the heights—there was 
almost nothing but palm groves, in the midst of which grey 
olives and pale green orange and lemon trees appeared as in- 
truders. The colouring, as well as the grace and lofty stature 
of these palms, were most remarkable; the deep green of the 
fronds contrasting beautifully with the golden yellow of the 
date-clusters hanging on them, and the tawny brown of their 
stems. The presence of these palm-groves made the scenes 
that embraced and harmonised them and the snowy Alps be- 
yond and the blue Mediterranean waters beneath, a picture 


of landscape loveliness so complete that nothing more could be 
desired. 
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In the afternoon we reached the flourishing town of Savona, 
which is about twenty-seven miles west of Genoa, and has in 
its neighbourhood several interesting villages, such as Albis- 
sola, the birthplace of Voragine, the author of the Golden 
Legend, to the reading of which Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits, attributed his conversion ; and Cogoletto, where 
is still shown an old house of three stories, in which the cele- 
rated Columbus was born in 1435. This old house has a 
balcony overlooking the sea, from which the thoughtful youth 
must have often looked across the wide Mediterranean, won- 
dering what lay beyond its horizon, and conceived the dream 
of a new world to the west. As if continuing the old associa- 
tions, the chief industry of these sea-port villages is at the 
present day boat and ship building. Savona gets its name 
from the Italian word for soap, for the manufacture of which 
the town has always been celebrated from Roman times until 
now. It is a fine modern town, with beautiful gardens, hand- 
some boulevards, and well-paved streets, lined with massive 
arcades and substantial houses, built in enormous square blocks 
of from four to five stories high. 

At this junction we left the main line of railway, and 
entered upon a branch line leading to Turin, about 100 miles 
farther north. The country through which this line passes 
is extremely rugged and mountainous, consisting of the out- 
lying buttresses and spurs of the Maritime Alps as they 
descend to the sea: In consequence, there is very little level 
ground, and the viaducts over the ravines and gorges, and 
along the faces of overhanging precipices, and the tunnels 
through long, steep, rocky heights, are almost endless. The 
construction of this railway was a marvellous feat of engineer- 
ing, and must have cost a vast amount of toil and money. As 
we penetrated into the heart of the mountains the scenery 
became, not only wilder and grander, but changed its character 
completely. The climate as we left the sea-shore and ascended 
to a greater altitude became perceptibly colder and moister. 
The vegetation, owing to the altered conditions, changed like- 
wise. Evergreen glossy shrubs and trees gave place to tender 
deciduous foliage. The palms disappeared; the orange and 
lemon groves became memories ; the dry and barren rocks, with 
their gorgeous hues of lilac and red, which blistered in the 
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scorching sun of the south, gave place to flowery slopes and 
dark grey precipices and ridges, fringed with pines and clothed 
with mottled garments of moss and lichen. Streams became 
more numerous, and the pleasant sparkle and delicious murmur 
of running water—reminding us of our northern landscapes,— 
to which we had long been strangers in the parched Riviera, 
refreshed our senses on every side. Nothing could be more 
beautiful and delicate than the young fresh foliage of the chest- 
nut woods, which were just assuming their spring adorning, and 
the green grass of the mountain pastures brightened with the 
mimic sunshine of cowslips and primroses ; while the perfume 
of the flowering vines, as they stretched their luxuriant wreaths 
over the trellises of the vineyards, filled the air with a subtle 
refinement. We got glimpses from time to time of the grand 
pile of snowy mountains on our left, which formed the well- 
known group of the Col di Tenda, over which is the lofty pass 
by which the Maritime Alps are crossed from Turin to Nice. 
In the carriage with us was an interesting Italian priest, with 
whom we shared our refreshments, and who made himself 
exceedingly agreeable all the way. It was pretty late at night 
when we reached Turin, and found comfortable quarters in the 
Hotel Suisse, near the station. We were all pretty much 
fatigued after our long and exciting journey, and looked for- 
ward with much interest to -a few days’ quiet rest in the 
Waldensian Valleys. But next morning all our hopes and 
plans were overturned. A cloudy sky and a deluge of rain 
rendered travelling impossible ; and to add to our troubles, one 
of the members of our party became seriously ill, and had to 
remain in bed. We had therefore sorrowfully to give up the 
idea of going to La Tour as a party, and to content ourselves 
with remaining where we were during our short stay in 
Turin. 

I had been twice previously in this old capital, but it takes 
many visits to exhaust all its sources of interest. Turin is a 
city of more than 200,000 inhabitants. It was for a long 
time the capital of the kingdom of Sardinia, and for a 
short period the capital of United Italy, and shared in all 
the splendour of the royal house of Savoy. It has wide, 
clean, well-paved streets, spacious squares, ornamented with 
statues and shrubbery, and bordered by handsome arcades and 
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solid, substantial-looking houses. The Royal Palace is mag- 
nificent, and sumptuously furnished; the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, founded more than a thousand years ago, 
and modernised, has a gorgeous interior ; and the Academy of 
Sciences has a most extensive and instructive collection of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities. But the great charm 
of Turin is the glorious view of the snowy Alps, which may be 
seen from the end of almost every street. Situated in a wide 
sea-like plain, whose very richness and beauty are monotonous, 
the mighty rampart of mountains rises straight up like a wall 
to the clouds—the lower half dark, and the upper pure white 
—encircling the city in a horse-shoe curve, two hundred and 
fifty miles in length. The streets being straight, and crossing 
each other at right angles, you cannot stand anywhere or look 
in any direction, except eastwards, without some portion of this 
magnificent panorama closing in the vista. The northern 
part of the city looks towards the dazzling snows of Monte 
Rosa, forming the central diadem of the gigantic group; and 
in the south-western quarter almost every street opens out 
towards Monte Viso, which approaches nearer than any other 
part of the Alpine chain, and is one of the most precipitous 
and striking mountains in Europe. This combination of the 
busy thoroughfares of human life in a great city, with the 
stupendous solitudes of the snow-clad mountains, is most 
remarkable, and is to be seen nowhere else in the world on 
the same great scale. It is with a thrill of awe that one 
walking through the streets, gazing in at the shop-windows, 
and thinking only of the motley industries of the crowd 
around him, suddenly looks ahead and sees confronting him 
some mighty peak more than thirteen thousand feet high. It 
seems a high priest of heaven, clothed in the spotless robes of 
the upper sanctuary, and rebuking one for the pettiness of 
his thoughts and the sordidness of his aims. But alas! this 
sublime spectacle, which used to afford me endless delight, was 
now invisible. A pall of dark leaden clouds obliterated the 
mountains completely from the horizon; and there was nothing 
to be seen but the sodden streets of the city itself, and an 
enormous crop of variously-coloured umbrellas which had 
sprung up like mushrooms, their rueful-looking owners 
splashing through the pitiless rain that ran in torrents along 
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the gutters. Instead of the vision of the Alps we were con- 
soled in eye and sense by the rich varieties of chocolate 
bon-bons in the shops for which Turin is famous, and by the 
gorgeous display of tempting luscious fruits of all kinds piled 
up on the stalls and tables along the sheltered arcades. After 
three months at Nice of cloudless weather, visited only by a 
fitful shower on two days, so that the streams were all dry, 
and the roads ankle-deep in white dust, this deluge of rain was 
a disagreeable and yet, in some respects, a not unwelcome 
surprise. It cooled our fevered frames, braced the energies 
which the long-continued heat and sunshine had jaded and 
relaxed, and prepared us, without the shock of a too sudden 
transition, for the Scottish weather to which we were hasten- 
ing homewards. It gave us also an opportunity of getting 
thoroughly rested, without any compunctions of conscience 
that we were wasting time that should have been devoted to 
traveliing and sight-seeing. 

Next morning we found the weather most brilliant and fresh 
after the previous day’s thunderstorms. I set out therefore all 
alone to climb the height of the Superga, a solitary hill about 
five miles south-west of Turin. I had heard of this hill when I 
was a boy in the geography class at school as commanding one of 
the grandest outlooks in the world ; and I was thankful that I 
had such a favourable opportunity for realising this dream of 
my youth. I stepped into one of the tramway cars standing 
in the great square, marked for Madonna del Pilone, the nearest 
village to the foot of the Superga, and in a short time reached 
my destination. The Superga is an isolated hill rising to the 
height of sixteen hundred feet from the banks of the river Po, 
which sweeps its base. It is richly wooded with oak and 
chestnut trees, has a considerable number of beautiful villas 
built along its slopes; and at the top there is a small village, 
and a most magnificent church, with a marble colonnade in 
front, surmounted by a dome. It was built in honour of the 
Virgin, to commemorate the liberation of Turin from the 
French yoke in 1706, a thanksgiving service being still held 
there annually in honour of this event on the 8th day of Sep- 
tember. In the subterranean galleries are the sarcophagi which 
contain the remains of princes of the house of Savoy. The 
late Victor Emanuel, the first king of United Italy, would have 
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been buried there with his ancestors, but it was deemed more 
suitable that he should be interred in the Pantheon of Rome, 
the oldest and noblest church of the city which he had made 
at last the capital of his kingdom. The church of the Superga, 
therefore, is more a mausoleum than a place of worship ; and 
the chapels, which are exquisitely embellished, are principally 
for the purpose of celebrating mass, from time to time, for the 
repose of the various members of the royal family. It took 
fourteen years to build this splendid edifice, and it cost up- 
wards of £100,000; the expense having been greatly increased 
by the difficulty of conveying the building materials up 
such a height. But it is not for the sake of this mausoleum 
alone that visitors climb the Superga ; it is more to behold the 
glorious view which its commanding position affords, and 
which is said to be the finest in Europe. By a well-made path 
winding round the hill I walked up, jealously averting my 
eyes from the prospects that were opening up on every side as 
I ascended, so as to keep my admiration fresh for the crowning 
view from the summit. But, even apart from this considera- 
tion, there was much to interest me by the wayside, and to 
keep my attention fixed upon the ground. The wild-flowers 
were more homelike than those I had been accustomed to 
see at Nice. Primroses grew in bright tufts among the 
faded oak leaves; Solomon’s seal hung down its white waxen 
bells from its delicate green pinnate leaves in great abundance 
in the shady nooks; here and there the bell-heather of our 
own moors spread its crimson tufts over the banks; and the 
broom and the hawthorn mingled their golden and snowy 
blossoms, under lovely arcades formed by the budding foliage 
and drooping tassels of the hazel and the trembling leaves of the 
poplar. When I got to the grassy plateau at the top, in front 
of the great church, I lifted up my eyes fairly for the first time, 
and for several minutes was utterly overwhelmed by what 
I saw. It was, perhaps, the grandest moment of my life. I 
had seen some of the most magnificent views in the world: 
that of the Bernese Oberland, from the platform of the Federal 
Hall at Berne; that of the Bay of Naples, from the heights of 
Posilippo ; and, grandest of all, that of the vast amphitheatre 
of the snowy Norwegian Alps, from the Bay of Molde, on the 
west coast of Norway. But this view from the Superga 
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dwarfed these famous outlooks into insignificance. No lan- 
guage can possibly describe the scene, or do justice to the 
feelings which it inspired. The day was one of perfect beauty. 
Not a cloud, not a wreath of vapour sullied the immaculate 
purity, or dimmed the magical transparency of the deep blue 
sky. The farthest distances were clearly visible, and every 
peak and rock and scar stood out in perfect definition against 
the azure air; while the brilliant sunshine glorified every 
object, and shone with dazzling lustre on Alpine snow and 
pine-clad rock and grassy plain. Right in front of me rose the 
huge range of the snowy Alps, stretching far as the eye could 
reach, to right and left, from Dauphiny to the Tyrol. There 
were the Maritime Alps, the Cottian Alps, the Graian Alps, 
the Pennine Alps, the Lepontine Alps, and the Rhetian Alps 
—forming one majestic chain uniformly not less than 12,000 
feet high, filling all the northern horizon with their tumultuous 
billows of purest snow. My eye sought out and recognised 
each well-known group and peak : Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, the 
Matterhorn, the Lyskamm. But the peak that fascinated me 
most was Monte Viso, whose terrific snowy cone rose above the 
rest, forty-five miles, as the crow flies, tothe south-west. It looked 
so steep and sharp that it seemed utterly inaccessible; but it 
had been ascended twenty years ago by members of the English 
Alpine Club. It was the only peak of importance known to 
the Romans by name, Mons Vesulus, or, at any rate, of which 
the ancient name has been preserved. We read of it first in 
Virgil, as harbouring the wild boar on its pine-clad sides ; and 
Pliny describes it as the cradle of the majestic river Po, and 
the highest mountain in the Alps. It looked like a gigantic 
tusk rising out of a wavy line of peaks and serrated folds 
forming an enormous jaw. Below, the vast level plain of 
Piedmont extended to the foot of the Alps, and eastward to 
Lombardy, with the Po winding through the midst of it like 
a great silver serpent, and the city of Turin breaking its mono- 
tony by its lofty brown houses and numerous conspicuous 
towers and domes. 

Next day, the weather still continuing propitious, I resolved 
to go alone, and spend one day, which was all I could then 
afford, in the Waldensian Valleys. Accordingly I set out at 
seven o’clock in the morning, by a branch railway from Turin to 
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Pinerolo, about twenty-five miles to the south-west of the city. 
There was nothing specially interesting in the route. It passed 
over a wide plain without any picturesque feature, except the 
broad waters of the Po, that flowed swiftly but calmly for a 
few miles on the left, and the dark peaks of the mountains 
that guarded the entrance to the famous valleys on the south- 
western horizon. Nothing could exceed the fertility of this 
plain. Crops of wheat, maize, and hemp, with endless mul- 
berry, apple, pear, and cherry trees in full bloom, and flourish- 
ing vineyards, bore ample proof of the industry of the peasants, 
and became at last monotonous in their very richness. In an 
hour and a half I arrived at the terminus at Pinerolo, where 
the plain ends, and the first swell of the Waldensian mountains 
begins. At the station I asked an intelligent-looking lad, who 
was waiting for the passengers, where the omnibus for La 
Tour, or Torre Pellice, started from, and was led by him through 
the town to the principal square, with a large piazza on one 
side, where the chief business of the place seemed to be trans- 
acted. This piazza was occupied from end to end with stalls, 
on which all kinds of articles were displayed, from toys, clothes, 
and ‘pictures, to provisions, fruits, and vegetables. About the 
middle of the piazza there was an entrance to a courtyard, into 
which I followed my guide. It was filled with rickety old 
coaches, dust-carts, and lumbering primitive omnibuses, and 
had stables opening off it. A wooden gallery ran round the 
courtyard at the second story, from which hung out nonde- 
script articles of clothing to dry. I found in one corner a dim, 
dusty office, where I booked myself for Torre Pellice, and paid 
the moderate fare. Having to wait for two hours till the 
omnibus should start, I employed the interval very pleasantly 
and profitably in examining as much of the town as I could in 
the short space of time at my disposal. I learned, on inquiry, 
that the courtyard which I have described belonged originally 
to the residence of one of the barons of Pinerolo, and, through 
the decay of the family, had been allowed to degenerate to this 
ignoble use. The gallery opened into several corridors, which 
were connected with large and dreary rooms, where the tar- 
nished gilding and begrimed wainscoting, and the blackened 
remains of what were once magnificent cornices, indicated 
sadly the splendour of formerdays. Ata short distance was a 
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row of large buildings, which I ascertained were the famous 
barracks which Louis xiv. of France constructed for lodging 
the soldiers whom he employed in the war with the Walden- 
sians ; for Pinerolo being at the entrance of the Waldensian 
Valleys, it was during the times of persecution the head- 
quarters of the forces sent to destroy them. Of all the enemies 
of the Church of the Valleys, the priests of Pinerolo were the 
bitterest. The bishop of the place often vented his rage 
against them ; and though he has no power now to persecute, 
he impotently gnashes his teeth, like the old Pope in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, over the fact that such a large portion of 
his diocese is inhabited by heretics, who refuse all allegi- 
ance to him. He enjoys, however, the rent of lands which 
were assigned by the great Napoleon for the maintenance 
of the Protestant clergy, for whose bravery and devotion that 
monarch had an unfeigned admiration. The hospital was 
pointed out to me where the children of the Waldenses used 
to be shut up that they might be compelled to embrace the 
Popish faith. Unheard-of cruelties in connection with this 
tyrannical system were countenanced by royal edict. Any 
person was allowed to kidnap a Protestant child, and place it 
in this asylum ; and none so carried off were ever restored to 
the bosom of their family. Even yet, though this iniquitous 
practice has been long abolished, the condition of a sick Pro- 
testant child, whose parents’ necessities compel him to place it 
in the institution, is sad enough ; and the child from that time 
is virtually lost to its family, for the first lesson it learns there 
is the duty of renouncing the ties and abandoning the faith of 
its parents. How galling to the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the place must be the religious freedom now enjoyed by all 
parties! The Church of Rome had sworn that a Protestant 
should never be allowed to own a single inch of ground at 
Pinerolo; and now some of the finest farms in the neighbour- 
hood, and some of the best houses in the town, are possessed by 
Protestants ; and in the shadow of the very barracks that were 
built to extirpate the accursed race, the Waldensians have built 
a spacious church, where service is regularly carried on, and 
which is attended by a large and prosperous congregation. 
There are no less than fifteen large Roman Catholic churches 
in Pinerolo, which possesses a population of only 16,000. I 
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visited the principal church or cathedral where the bishop 
officiates. It is an old building with plain massive architec- 
ture, but adorned in the interior with all the gilded and marble 
magnificence which the Church of Rome knows so well how to 
use with effect. Mass was going on, and there was a consider- 
able number of worshippers present ; but the great majority of 
thém were poor peasant women who had evidently come in 
from the country to do their marketing, and had left, many of 
them, their baskets outside. I was much interested in the 
grand old castle that crowned the highest point of the sloping 
hill on which the oldest part of Pinerolo is built. It was there 
that in 1680 the celebrated Man with the Iron Mask was kept 
in captivity. The career of this man is one of the greatest 
historical mysteries, upon which all the investigations that 
have since taken place have shed no satisfactory light. He 
was always obliged to wear a mask of black velvet, constructed 
by springs in such a manner that he never required to take it 
off, even while eating. He was carefully guarded by the same 
keeper, and, though treated with the greatest consideration, no 
one was allowed access to him, nor was he permitted -to hold 
intercourse with any one. From Pinerolo he was transferred 
to a romantic castle founded by Richelieu on the island of 
St. Marguerite off the shore of Cannes in the Mediterranean. 
Voltaire, who was the first to draw attention to this singular 
personage, mentions that one day, while imprisoned in this 
latter place, he scratched his name and history upon a silver 
plate and flung it out of the window into the sea. A fisherman 
happening to find it in his net one day, he brought it to the 
governor of the fortress, who asked him if he could read what 
was written on the plate. On the fisherman replying that he 
could not read at all, and the governor being fully assured of 
this, he allowed him to depart, with the significant hint that 
his ignorance was his salvation. But though nothing was done 
at the time to the fisherman he soon after disappeared un- 
accountably. Among the various wild conjectures hazarded 
regarding the real name of the Man with the Iron Mask, the 
theory long most popular was that he was the twin brother of 
Louis x1v., who built, as I have said, the barracks of Pinerolo 
to exterminate the Waldenses. His birth was concealed in 
consequence of the superstition of his father, who had been 
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told that twin Dauphins would be fatal to France. He was 
brought up in obscurity ; and when, in his nineteenth year, 
his identity was discovered accidentally from his strong like- 
ness to his brother, the reigning monarch, he was arrested and 
sent to Pinerolo, and subsequently to St. Marguerite and the 
Bastile, in which last place he died in 1703. Modern criticism, 
however, has completely destroyed the credibility of this theory ; 
and substituted for the romantic tragedy an explanation as un- 
comfortably good and commonplace as that which is usually 
given of so-called ghost stories. 

Pinerolo is situated in the midst of the most luxuriant 
fields and vineyards. The land around swells here and there 
into high eminences, indicating a gradual approach to the wild 
mountain barrier that lies beyond. It was the end of April, 
and nothing could be more beautiful than the rich transparent 
greenness of the grassy meadows and the lower hill-sides, while 
the trees were putting forth their first tender leaves into the 
bright blue sky. Myriads of wild-flowers decked the fields and 
waysides with their brilliant colours; and the channels of 
irrigation, through which the bright waters, fresh and clear 
from the Alpine snows, were carefully led over the cornfields 
and vineyards, glanced and sparkled in the dazzling sunshine. 
There was much to interest and amuse one in the quaint 
old streets with their bustling inhabitants and smartly-dressed 
soldiers, and in the lovely scenes in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; and I would gladly have spent two days there instead 
of two hours. But the time when the omnibus should start 
had come with surprising swiftness, and I took my place on 
the box-seat beside the driver. It was a very primitive con- 
veyance, and had seen much service. The horses were old and 
worn-out; the driver looked like a ploughman who had just 
come from the fields without waiting to change his dress; and 
the harness had been so often mended that it was difficult to 
say of what material it had been originally composed. Alto- 
gether it would require a bold man to ride in such an equipage 
through one of our town streets. He would attract more 
attention than would be at all pleasant to a modest man, and 
perhaps have a score or two of ragged urchins yelling after him. 
But at Pinerolo our appearance was regarded as not in the least 
out of the ordinary, and we were suffered to pass on our way 
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with leisurely dignity, respectfully greeted by the passers-by 
who happened to know the driver or the passengers. The 
road was very broad and well made, as indeed all the Italian 
roads are, although it often stretched in a straight line without 
a bend for a mile or two, and the omnibus did not therefore 
jolt us so severely as it might otherwise have done. It pro- 
ceeded very slowly, at the rate of six miles an hour, so that it 
took us rather more than an hour and a half to traverse the 
distance of nine miles between Pinerolo and La Tour. The 
long stretches of white road before us would otherwise have 
been wearisome to the eye, but they were bordered by poplars 
and other trees in their first beautiful foliage, and the glimpses 
I got of the surrounding scenery between them were exceed- 
ingly charming. Nothing could be more luxuriant than the 
vineyards on either side, with the young vines creeping over 
the canes ; and few sights could be lovelier than the numerous 
fruit-trees laden with their rosy and snowy blossoms, that 
looked as if sunset clouds had fallen and become entangled 
among the branches. The universal verdure, and the bright 
glancing and the soft murmuring flow of clear waters.every- 
where, were an indescribable baptism of refreshment to my 
senses, coming straight as I did from a land where barren 
calcareous rocks were blistering in the fierce sun, and the 
sound and sight of running water were almost unknown. Here 
and there on either side of the road I saw portions of the 
embankments made for the new line of railway that is to 
connect La Tour and Pinerolo. I suppose by this time the 
branch is opened for traffic. The sight somewhat saddened 
me, not because the appearance of the country was cut up and 
spoiled by these artificial lines, but because the secluded 
sanctuary of the Waldenses would henceforth lose its charm 
of primitive solitude, and be linked on to the great world out- 
side. The people will lose the simplicity and kindliness of 
their manners; and their ancient faith will be exposed to 
dangers and temptations from which their former remoteness 
and inaccessibility had guarded them. Although the Valleys 
have of late been much frequented during the summer months 
by families from Turin wishing a change of air, these visitors 
had kindred tastes with the people themselves, and had also 
associations with the mountains ; and the scantiness and rude- 
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ness of the accommodation prevented a fashionable class from 
coming. But the opening of the railway will lead to the 
building of great hotels and the’ introduction of gaieties which 
will change the whole social condition of the place, and make 
it like so many other spots on the Continent, which Nature has 
done everything to beautify, but man has done everything to 
spoil. 

After passing several strange old villages we enter the 
vestibule of the Alps, where the torrent of the Pellice comes 
out into the plain. This vestibule is a fitting entrance into 
the sanctuary of the Valleys. It is like the entrance into 
Glencoe, or the entrance into Loch Scavaig—guarded on both 
sides by lofty precipitous mountains which frown down upon 
the visitor. The Val Pellice, which they enclosed, has been 
formed by the river Pellice, a grand mountain torrent with a 
large volume of water flowing with a loud sound over a wide 
and rugged channel down to the Po, which it joins beyond 
Pinerolo. On the opposite side of the valley it runs almost 
at the foot of the steep hills that rise precipitously above it, 
but on the northern side it has left a wide margin of fields and 
meadows covered with trees and vines, and well cultivated. 
The valley was wrapped in the uncertain shadows which the 
mountains cast down upon it; but the tops were illuminated 
with golden light, and shone like the shore of some enchanted 
land. At the head of the valley, far to the left, rose up 
through the clouds the awful peak of Monte Viso, leaving all 
the surrounding peaks and mountain tops, colossal although 
they were, far below. Its peculiar shape, ascending narrow and 
sharp like a tremendous uplifted finger, to a height of thirteen 
thousand feet, and its isolated solitary position, give one the 
impression, which the Matterhorn also gives, that it is by far 
the grandest and highest summit of the Alps. It forms a 
fitting spire to the magnificent mountain sanctuary of the 
Waldenses, lifting the thoughts of the worshipper to the Great 
White ‘Throne. The first sight I got of its pure snowy pin- 
nacle, far above the clouds, clearly defined against the clear 
space of blue sky—before I entered the valley—was imposing 
in the extreme. It sent a thrill of wonder and awe to my heart ; 
and it held me spell-bound, so that I could not for a long time 
turn away my eyes from it to look at the surrounding scenery. 
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As we drew nearer to La Tour the mountains on either side 
of the valley ascended higher. Their lower slopes were culti- 
vated in terraces; higher up were rich woods of young chest- 
nuts, and higher still appeared a broad fringe of pine forest, the 
trees becoming smaller and scrubbier, until at last they crept 
like bushes among the snow, which stretched far beyond to 
the sky-line in an unbroken surface of dazzling white. The 
air became sensibly colder and more bracing, and the roar of 
the torrent waxed so loud that it filled all the air. The 
villages were no longer Italian in their style of architecture, 
but looked like a collection of brown Swiss chilets, with their 
overhanging wooden roofs held down by massive stones ; and 
the very countenances of the people seemed to change. When 
we passed the first Protestant village of San Giovanni, every 
spot had its tradition connected with the days of persecution. 
Yonder wood upon the slope of the hill by the road-side had 
been an outpost in many a bloody skirmish between the Popish 
and the Protestant borderers. At that bend of the river a 
zealous Protestant swam the raging winter flood at night in 
order to convert a Romish friend who had given previous proof 
of his heart having been touched by the truth. There is the 
Roman Catholic church, before whose great door a lofty screen 
or palisade had been erected in order that the pious Romanists 
of San Giovanni might not be shocked at seeing their heretical 
neighbours entering their church close at hand. We soon 
arrived at the town of La Tour, as it is named in French, or 
Torre Pellice, as the Italians call it. We thundered through 
its one narrow street, and drew up at the coach-office. My 
first concern was to fortify the inner man, as the mountain air 
had made me especially hungry, and I had tasted nothing save 
a cup of coffee at Turin at six o'clock in the morning, and it 
was now one o'clock in the afternoon. I speedily found my 
way to the best inn in the place, the L’Ours, a very primitive 
and quaint old building, such as could be seen a hundred 
years ago in England, entering from a courtyard. The land- 
lord, who spoke a little English, got ready for me in a few 
minutes a capital dinner of native products—mutton from 
the mountains, trout from the Pellice torrent, and delicious 
Muscat wine made from the grapes of the adjoining vineyards. 
The bread, too, was made from their own wheat, and, like that 
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of Turin, appeared in the form of hollow rods a foot and a half 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, like pale cinnamon sticks, 
called grissini; a sheaf of them being put down to each person 
at the dinner-table. 

Thus refreshed, I wished to look about me before delivering 
my letters of introduction. I passed through the town, which 
consists of one long street, narrow and badly paved, with 
houses poorly constructed, and only one or two stories in height, 
on either side. The broadest part is dignified by the name of 
the Square, or Place de la Tour, and here is a long heavy-look- 
ing building which was at one time the palace of the ancient 
Counts of La Tour ; but, the family having been long extinct, the 
building is let for lodgings. The shops were numerous, but 
old-fashioned, and furnished with a medley of miscellaneous 
articles. Few people were about; and the whole aspect of the 
town was like that of one of our own towns on a Sabbath morn- 
ing. The presence of a stranger was evidently a rare occur- 
rence, from the curiosity which my movements excited. Passing 
through the rude hamlet called the Borgo of St. Marguerite, 
which is but a continuation on a higher slope of the long line 
of street of La Tour, I came to the principal church of the 
place, which is rather a large building, standing upon a very 
picturesque eminence, surrounded by trees and vineyards. 
But what interested me most was a tremendous crag rising 
from the upper slope of the mountain immediately above the 
church, and protruding so far from its base that it looked as if 
it might fall at any moment and overwhelm everything below. 
This is the famous Le Bric Castaluzzo, or the Rock of Castal- 
uzzo, from which, on April 27th, 1655, the signal was given at 
the command of Christina, Regent of Savoy, in the name of her 
son, Charles Emanuel 11, and under the sanction of her Holy 
Father, the Pope, to massacre every Protestant in the Walden- 
sian Valleys. Fifteen thousand soldiers, who had been sent 
for this purpose, carried out these atrocious orders so ruthlessly 
that it seemed like hell let loose. Neither sex nor age was 
spared. Children were dashed to pieces against the rocks; 
women were impaled; the sick and the aged were burned in 
their houses; and men, stripped of their clothes, were doubled 
up and bound and hurled over the cliffs. The historian Leger, 
himself a Waldensian pastor, has left a harrowing account of 
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the scenes which he witnessed with his own eyes, illustrated 
with ghastly plates. Fleeing to the friendly cantons of Swit- 
zerland, he told to sympathetic ears the story of his people’s 
wrongs. The news spread like wildfire, arousing intevery Pro- 
testant heart a fierce storm of indignation. The Swiss cantons 
took up the cause of the persecuted ones at once. Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, even France, sent special messengers to 
the Court of Savoy to denounce the dreadful evil that had 
been committed. Nor was Great Britain behind the rest. No 
sooner did Oliver Cromwell hear of the massacre than he pro- 
claimed a fast throughout England and Scotland, and ordered 
a special collection to be made for the surviving sufferers, 
which amounted to the large sum in those days of £38,000, 
and was funded for their use. This fund was afterwards 
confiscated by Charles 11, but it was paid back by William 
and Mary ; and out of it, it is interesting to know, the British 
Government to this day pays to every Waldensian pastor a 
sum of £30 a year as part of his stipend. But more than 
this, Cromwell sent Sir Samuel Morland as a special ambas- 
sador to the Court of Turin, bearing an angry and yet dignified 
letter in Latin, composed by our great poet Milton, Cromwell's 
secretary, telling him of the feeling of abhorrence which his 
conduct had excited everywhere. It was this massacre that 
gave rise to that most touching and beautiful sonnet, in which 
Milton expressed his feelings in language that can never be 
forgotten :— 


AvenaE, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learned thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Such are the tragic associations connected with the rock of 
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Castaluzzo that hung over my head. No wonder that 1 gazed 
upon it with a thrill of awe. 

This place is by far the richest of the Waldensian Valleys, 
and is extolled in terms of high commendation by Leger and 
others of their own writers. The scenery is not so wild and 
grand as beautiful and varied, like that of the Trossachs on a 
larger scale. The mountains are wooded far up; bold masses 
of rock rise into rugged peaks out of the foliage. Vineyards, 
cornfields, and pastures, mulberry, walnut, chestnut, and 
cherry. trees, are mixed with crags and knolls and streams 
in the most picturesque confusion. On the other side of 
the river is the curious old village of Lucerna, famous in the 
history of the Waldensians, which has given its name to the 
whole valley of the Pellice. Beyond this place the valley 
narrows considerably, in many places allowing only room for 
the road and the torrent, which rushes violently along its 
rocky channel. Numerous chalets dot the mountain sides. 
A little farther on there is an Alpine village, with a church, 
called Villaro, whose inhabitants have those shocking pro- 
tuberances called goitres on their necks, with which one 
is familiar in the Swiss valleys, caused, doubtless, by the 
shadow of the overhanging mountains, in which they con- 
stantly live. Strange to say, before entering this Protestant 
village there is a little shrine by the wayside erected to the 
Virgin, with a figure of the Madonna and the Child, in a niche, 
at which the few Catholics who live in the place kneel and 
offer prayers to the Mother of God. The Protestants here 
give to this shrine the nickname of Le Pilori Taviere, or 
Taviere’s Pillory, because, in an attack upon Villaro during the 
revolutionary war, by five thousand men, headed by a captain 
of the name of Taviere, this captain preferred remaining in 
security beside the shrine praying to the Virgin than mixing 
in the fight with his troops, who were repulsed by the brave 
Waldenses. Six miles from La Tour, at the head of the valley 
of the Pellice, in a glorious amphitheatre of snowy peaks, is 
the village of Bobbio, which has a Roman Catholic church and 
vicarage, as well as a Protestant church, with a belfry-tower, 
separated from the church by a burial-ground, and built upon 
arock. This village bears the same name as that of a monas- 
tery among the Apennines— near the source of the Trebbia, that 
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falls into the Gulf of Genoa—where Irish and Scottish monks 
from the College of St. Columba, in Iona, devoted themselves 
in the dark ages to preaching the Gospel and collecting ancient 
manuscripts. Few of the Protestant communes suffered so 
much as this Piedmontese Bobbio. In 1799, during the terrible 
conflicts between the French and the allied armies, the inhabi- 
tants nursed and fed the wounded French soldiers quartered 
upon them with the utmost tenderness; and when their 
resources were quite exhausted, they carried three hundred of 
them on their backs over the Alps to their own homes. M. 
Rostain, their pastor, was reduced to poverty on account of his 
generosity to these strangers, and afterwards toiled as a day- 
labourer to put bread into the mouths of his children, Poverty 
and oppression broke his heart, and he soon died ; and in return 
for all this wonderful kindness his widow was turned out of 
her home in the middle of a severe winter, to make way for a 
Catholic priest, to whom the Government had assigned a 
benefice in the valley. Near La Tour the walls that divided 
the fields and gardens were composed of stones of glitter- 
ing mica-schist, the same kind of rock with which’ I was 
familiar in my native place, coped by turf made up principally 
of tufts of the curious proliferous Alpine grass of our own 
mountains ; and it is wonderful how a little circumstance like 
that affects one in a foreign land, and brings back with touch- 
ing power memories of old times and distant scenes. Pre- 
viously I had seen for three months only unfamiliar rocks and 
stones of tertiary limestone. The meadows were covered 
with tufts of white sweet-scented narcissus lilies, mingled 
with yellow globe-flowers, cowslips, and blue forget-me-nots ; 
and up among the moist rocks I could see bushes of dwarf 
rhododendron beginning to blaze out in crimson blossoms, and 
rosettes of purple auriculas such as we see growing in our 
own gardens. 

Waiting a while to take in all the varied features of the 
interesting scene, and its many historical associations, and to 
impress them as deeply as possible upon my mind, I returned 
to the town. Passing again through the Borgo of St. Mar- 
guerite, I was suddenly accosted by my name by a gentleman 
dressed in clerical costume. I was somewhat startled, natu- 
rally imagining myself to be utterly unknown in such a place. 
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He introduced himself to me as Professor Pons, one of the 
theological tutors of the College of La Tour, and said that he had 
followed upon my footsteps, being told by the people that I 
had passed in this direction. *My attentive friends in Nice 
had written to him about me, and the good man had been 
expecting my visit every day for the past week. He kindly 
offered himself as my guide; and speaking excellent English, 
although he had never been in England, his services were most 
acceptable. I told him about my letters of introduction, one 
of which was to himself, and he said that he would bring me to 
a place where I could deliver them all at once. This was the 
principal school-house, where there happened to be a special 
examination going on. I found there the pastor of La Tour, the 
teacher, and several of the leading members of the church and 
community, who welcomed me very warmly. I was asked to 
address the children, which I did in English, the teacher 
translating my words into Italian at the end of every sentence. 
I told them of the deep interest we in Scotland took in the 
Waldenses, how we sympathised with their struggles, admired 
the steadfastness of their faith, and were anxious to do all we 
could to help them. I mentioned how I myself, when a boy, 
in a far-off village in the Highlands of Scotland, used to read 
with tears in my eyes the affecting story of their sufferings and 
persecutions, and wonder if I should ever see the place where 
and the people by whom they were endured. I went briefly 
over the trials of our own Church in the times of the Cove- 
nanters, and referred to the altogether different circumstances 
in which God’s kind providence had placed them and us 
now, allowing us to sit under our own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to make us afraid. And in conclusion I pointed their 
attention as earnestly as I could to Him to whom all the ends 
of the earth are invited to look, and in whom—whatever may 
be our differences of creed and culture and race—we are all 
one. My address was very brief, but it was well received. 
It was indeed a most pleasant and suggestive sight. The 
pupils looked like those in any of our own country schools; 
their dress homely but clean, and their faces bright and intelli- 
gent. I fancied that in these young nineteenth-century faces 
I could still detect gleams of the old Waldensian spirit, with 
its strength, its courage, and its unparalleled devotion ; a spirit 
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as different from that of Catholic Italy as that of the Puritans 
and Covenanters was from that of the corrupt followers of the 
Stuarts. They seemed open-eyed and fearless-hearted, these 
youths and maidens, as were their forefathers, who, though 
hunted to death, never renounced their allegiance to their 
Saviour. After singing a hymn very slowly to a tune in the 
minor key, which had a peculiar wailing sound, like the Gaelic 
psalmody of the Scottish Highlands, the blessing was pro- 
nounced, and the school was dismissed. La Tour possesses 
several excellent educational establishments. Indeed it is not 
infrequent for Scotch and English parents to send their children 
to this town to learn French and Italian, assured that their 
morals will suffer no harm. At the time of my visit there were 
several young Scotch people there who seemed to benefit much 
both by the admirable teaching, the simplicity of life, and the 
pure mountain air. In the little territory of the Waldenses, 
which is not more than twenty miles long by eighteen broad, 
there are more than one hundred schools, without including 
the college and school for young ladies, especially the daughters 
of Waldensian pastors, at La Tour, the Latin Grammar School 
at Pomeretto, and the fifteen principal schools, one in each 
parish. For these schools the inhabitants are indebted princi- 
pally to Dr. Gilly, Prebendary of Durham, who wrote a very 
interesting account of his visit to the Waldensian Valleys in 
1827, and to General Beckwith—the two greatest benefactors 
of the Waldenses in the present age. 

As my time was very limited, the omnibus returning to 
Pinerolo in little more than an hour and a half, Professor Pons 
took me to see the most interesting sights of the place. In 
the library of the little College, I was shown, among other relics 
of the Waldensian wars, the rusty long single-barrelled gun of 
Gianavello, with which this hero of the faith shot down one 
after another of the soldiers sent to massacre the peaceable 
inhabitants. It was like the sword of Goliath hung up in the 
tabernacle of the Lord as a memorial of a great and almost 
miraculous deliverance. Passing from the College, I was shown 
the ruins of the old fortress of La Torre, standing upon « bushy 
knoll to the north-east of the town, and shaded by a few vener- 
able walnut-trees. This fortress, which is now only a pictur- 
esque feature in the scene, was formerly the terror of the 
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neighbourhood. It was always garrisoned by the best soldiers of 
the Government, and many a bloody fight for its capture or 
recovery has dyed crimson the waters of the stream beneath. 
Immediately beyond it I saw the entrance to the valley, or, more 
properly speaking, mountain gorge of Angrogna, about a mile and 
a half from La Tour, which contains the grandest scenery of which 
this region can boast. It is only seven miles in length, and I 
regretted exceedingly that I could not find time to walk up it; 
for in this defile were enacted the most stirring events in the 
annals of the Waldenses. I could see where I stood, how- 
ever, the whereabouts of Champforans, where the reformer 
Farel came, with two friends, across the Alps, to tell the faith- 
ful guardians of the ancient faith among the mountains of the 
great work of reformation that was going on over Europe. And 
I could obtain a glimpse of the distant heights overhanging 
the famous amphitheatre of the Pra del Tor, guarded by a grim 
narrow pass, to which the terrified inhabitants often fled for 
safety in times of persecution. This pass was most gallantly 
defended in 1488 by a little band of Waldenses against a large 
body of soldiers sent by Charles 11. of Savoy, at the instigation 
of Pope Innocent VIII, to put to the sword every man, woman, 
and child who should refuse to go to mass. Vast numbers of 
the enemy perished in this wild Alpine Thermopyle, driven 
headlong over the rocks, and among them their leader, a man 
of colossal size, called Sachetti, who fell into a deep black pool 
of the Angrogna torrent, which is to this day called the Tompie 
Sachetti, or Sachetti’s Pool. 

Passing down through the town with Professor Pons, I saw 
a group of ladies standing before the end house of a row of 
neat cottages in the English style, with flower borders in front, 
and creepers adorning the walls. We stopped, and the Profes- 
sor introduced me to Mrs. General Beckwith and her daughter, 
who formed part of the group. I told Mrs. Beckwith that I 
had a letter of introduction to her, which I then presented. 
Mrs. Beckwith was one of the persons whom I had a special 
desire to meet. Her husband’s name is closely connected with 
the recent history of the Waldensian Church. It could be 
said of this remarkable man most truly by the people of the 
Valleys, as it was said of the Roman soldier by the Jews, 
“ He loveth our nation, and hath built us a synagogue.” He 
lived among the people, shared their simple life, took the 
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deepest interest in their social and religious welfare, and de- 
voted his whole time, energy, and wealth to the task of elevat- 
ing their general condition. He built, as I have said else- 
where, schools and colleges for them, and furnished them 
with an improved educational apparatus, established hospi- 
tals for their sick, and, by his personal services and 
wise persevering exertions, revived their religious life, 
which had sunk to a low ebb, and fitted them not 
only for doing their own work more efficiently, but also for 
sending missionaries to carry on the work of evangelisation 
throughout Italy. Nothing indeed could have been more 
hopeless than the condition of the Valleys when God prepared 
this chosen instrument for their resuscitation. Through a series 
of calamities the people had lost even the use of their native 
Italian language, and the French which they spoke was a rude 
and almost unintelligible patois. The biography of General 
Beckwith, charmingly written by Monsieur J. P. Meille, pastor 
of the Waldensian Church at Turin—who called upon me at 
Turin, but unfortunately found me absent in the Valleys—con- 
stitutes one of the most interesting and instructive episodes of 
Church history in modern times. Born of a good old English 
family in Nova Scotia in 1789, he joined the British army 
while yet a youth, and passed through the Peninsular war, 
having been present at all the actions from Corunna to Sala- 
manca and Toulouse, at which last place he received a gold 
medal and the rank of Major. On the field of Waterloo no less 
than four horses were killed under him during the engagement, 
but he himself remained unhurt until, at the close, one of the 
last shots fired by the retreating enemy shattered his leg. That 
bullet had indeed its billet! After three months of painful 
suffering amputation was found necessary. During his illness 
in a hospital near the battle-field he found a Bible, and, study- 
ing it carefully in his lonely and painful hours, it was the 
means of leading him tothe Saviour. Thus, while his military 
career was abruptly terminated, a new and higher career was 
opened up to him. A lieutenant-colonel at the age of twenty- 
six, he might, with his wonderful military talents, have become 
in the end Commander-in-Chief of the British army ; but what 
things were gain to him he counted loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus. A field was soon provided for 
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the newly-awakened energies of the soldier of the Cross, and 
in a manner as providential as was his own conversion. Hap- 
pening one day to call upon the Duke of Wellington at his 
residence in Hyde Park, London, while waiting alone in the 
library, he saw upon the table Dr. Gilly’s popular book on the 
Waldenses, already referred to, Taking it up listlessly he read 
a few pages, and was greatly surprised and touched by what he 
read. Buying a copy for himself on the way home, he felt 
so deeply interested in the wonderful story of the Waldensian 
Church that he determined at once to visit the Valleys, and see 
with his own eyes a people who had endured such persecutions 
for their faith. The results of his visit at first wofully disap- 
pointed him. He found the people very different from what his 
fancy had painted them. The Jesuits had obtained supreme in- 
fluence in the councils of Sardinia, and under their rule the old 
edicts of persecution that had been suppressed after the French 
tevolution were revived with increased severity. No native 
was allowed to farm any property or to practise any industry 
beyond the narrow limits of the Valleys. Religious books could 
not be introduced, and the observance of public worship was 
subjected to the most arbitrary restraints. It was required by 
law that the majority of the Common Council should be com- 
pesed of Roman Catholics, and this in a district where the 
property was nearly all in the hands of Protestants, and the 
Catholics were servants or beggars. Children were taught 
surreptitiously, for four or five months of the year, in small 
and dark stables, in the space unoccupied by the sheep and 
goats, and the only reading-books procurable were French. 
Such was the state of things which General Beckwith found 
when he arrived in the Valleys. He had mountains of diffi- 
culty, indeed, to remove ; but his faith and energy were equal 
to the task. No type of character different from his could 
have accomplished what he did. He took up his abode in the 
old Count’s palace at La Tour, and, with the exception of the 
winters, which he spent in England, he lived continuously for 
upwards of thirty years in the place, making it the centre of 
his operations for the social and religious improvement of the 
people. At first his efforts were greatly hindered by the civil 
and political disabilities to which they were subjected. He 
himself shared to some extent in their persecutions, and was 
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regarded by the ruling powers with great dislike. After a 
while, however, things greatly changed in this respect. In 
1848, Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, granted a free Constitu- 
tion to his subjects, and issued a special decree cancelling all 
the tyrannical laws that had been in force against them, and 
securing to them the free exercise of their worship, not only 
in their own valleys, but throughout hiskingdom. Under this 
righteous administration the Waldensians recovered their spirit 
and energy, like a piece of grassy sod from which the stone 
that pressed it down has been removed; and, helped by 
General Beckwith, they soon reached the flourishing condition 
in which we now behold them. So highly in the end were 
his services appreciated, even at Court, that; King Charles 
Albert, in the most flattering terms, raised him to the rank 
of Knight of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. In 
1850 he married Caroline Volle, a native of the Valleys—the 
lady whom I had the pleasure of meeting,—who proved to 
him for twelve years a most devoted and sympathetic wife. 
He died at La Tour on the 19th July 1862, and, follawed by 
almost the whole population of the Valleys, who mourned him 
as their father and friend, he was laid in the lonely cemetery 
of the place, where a simple but elegant monument, erected by 
the people, indicates his last resting-place. His only child 
was born six months after her father’s death, and at the time 
of my visit was a charming young lady of about nineteen, with 
features that seemed to combine the English and Italian types, 
and bore a strong resemblance to the portraits I had seen of 
the General. 

Besides the valley of the Pellice which I saw, there are 
others belonging to the Waldenses which I could not see even 
in the distance during my short visit. These are the valleys 
of Perosa and San Martino, with several smaller and wilder 
glens branching off from them. The road to Perosa takes nearly 
six hours’ walking across the mountains from La Tour. Perosa 
is the chief town, and is almost exclusively Roman Catholic ; 
while, on the other side of the river Chiesone, is Pomaretto—so 
called from the abundance of the apple-trees around it,—which 
is almost exclusively Protestant, and, after La Tour, possesses 
the most important institutions of the Waldensian Church. 
The valley of San Martino lies nearer the Higher Alps, and is 
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characterised by grander scenery—where not only the vine and 
the mulberry, but even the chestnut and walnut, disappear, 
and the shaggy pine shows dark green against the everlasting 
snows of the peaks around. The people here are secluded 
from all the ameliorating influences of the lower parishes, and 
preserve the primitive habits and customs of their forefathers, 
so that, if one wishes to see the Waldenses as they were in the 
time of the great persecutions, this is the place to choose. The 
chief village is a hamlet of poor little cabins, called Massel, 
5000 feet above the level of the sea, picturesquely situated 
above the foaming torrent of the Germanasca. It is at the 
head of this valley that the famous historic rock, called Bal- 
zille, or Baceglia, rises from the mountain side in a succession 
of natural terraces to mid-heaven, where, in 1689, Henry 
Arnaud, with 500 Waldensians—the remnant of those he 
had led back from exile—defended himself for many months, 
with amazing military skill and prowess, against the French 
Catinat and more than 20,000 assailants; and where every 
year since hundreds of the people assemble on a certain day to 
celebrate this wonderful defence. In this valley the icy cold- 
ness of the water has given rise to a curious custom at the 
christening of the children, mentioned by Dr. Guthrie, which is 
full of beautiful suggestion ; and in the following lines I have 
endeavoured to convey the lesson which it teaches :— 


In that grand sanctuary of the Alps, 

Where Monte Viso lifts its snowy spire, 

Near to the footstool of the Great White Throne, 

A simple people, who must snatch their bread 
From earth’s reluctant hands, in sunny gleams 
Between the storms, have learned a simple faith, 
That needs no gilded shrine or pompous rite, 

From God’s own Word made plain by Nature’s lore. 
For ages they have borne the fiercest blasts 

Of persecution, like the serried pines 

That stand unmoved upon their wind-swept heights ; 
Till every field is strewn with martyr-graves, 

And all the valleys, by the blood of saints 

And heroes sacred made, are holy ground. 


Among this people, when a new-born babe— 
A tender shoot from an old gnarled stock— 

Is brought into God’s House to be baptized, 
No costly marble font is there prepared, 
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No splendid ritual haloes the event ; 

But from her bosom, where ’twas hid a while. 
The mother takes a flask, filled from the stream 
That flows in music past her humble door, 
And gives it to the minister, who pours 

Upon the infant’s sweet uplifted face 

The consecrating drops, by which it heirs 

The grand traditions of its noble race, 

And is received into faith’s household large. 


Born from the snows upon the Alpine peak, 

The stream flows down the valley icy-cold ; 

Its water, therefore, would have chilled the child, 
As frost on April flower ; and what was meant 
To quicken life might prove the cause of death. 
But when from Nature’s bosom cold transferred 
Unto the mother’s, there it shares the glow 

And tenderness of a fond human heart ! 

It is not simple water that is poured 

From that quaint vial on th’ unconscious child, 
But water charged with living human faith, 
Made vital with a mother’s highest hopes ; 
Drawing its virtue from the same sweet source 
From which the child had drawn its natural life, 
And still receives its sweetest nourishment ; 
And thus love works in it a miracle, 

Like that which changed the water into wine. 
Does not the incident a lesson teach 

To us, who make the solemn rite too oft 

A cold and heartless ceremony, 

Chilling the child, and deadening our own souls ? 
Not from an icy source of formalism, 

But from hearts warmed by the Redeemer’s love, 
And quickened by the Holy Spirit’s fire, 

Should come the element in which our babes 
Should be baptized in their own Father’s House. 
A faith that works by love should bring them there ; 
And, from our own experience of its worth, 
Should flow the wish that they should share the rite. 
In baptism buried, our own risen life 

Would quicken theirs into all heavenly growth ; 
And father, mother, children, bound 

By tenderest ties of flesh and blood, that last 
But for life’s transient season, would be bound 
By higher ties of faith and love in Christ, 

That neither life nor death could ever break. 


Still more secluded is the magnificent defile of Rora, which 
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bears, curiously enough, the same name as a glen that descends 
from the back of Ben Lawers into Glenlyon, in Perthshire, and 
which was one of the scenes of the massacre of the Macgregors. 
The Italian Rora, like its Scottish namesake, had its whole 
population more than once put to the sword before the people 
in the nearest valleys could send any help. It was here that 
Gianavello, whose matchlock I saw in the College of La Tour, 
rivalled the exploits of Henry Arnaud during the awful perse- 
cution of 1655, and with eight men routed 300 soldiers sent 
to massacre the inhabitants. All these valleys have most 
glorious scenery ; and there are at least two things that give 
them precedence over the valleys on the Swiss side of the 
Alps, and these are the umbrageous foliage of the chestnut and 
the walnut, and the pure clear transparent water of all the 
torrents. The streams that come down from the Swiss Alps 
have their origin in glaciers, and carry down the mud of the mo- 
raines with them, so that they are all dirty and opaque ; whereas 
the peak of Monte Viso and the other principal peaks around 
it, notwithstanding their great height, give rise to no glaciers, 
partly on account of their low latitude, and partly because the 
higher parts of the mountains are too precipitous to retain the 
snow, consequently the streams that flow from them are un- 
sullied by glacier mud, and are as clear as crystal itself. All 
these valleys form, more than any other in Europe, a land of 
martyrs, where every rock and mountain and stream has asso- 
ciated with it some story of Christian heroism. In them all 
the Protestants are mixed with the Catholics, although the 
former greatly predominate ; and the Catholics have their own 
churches and priests, and carry on their services as in other 
places. The feeling against the Church of Rome in Piedmont 
generally is rather against it as a polity than as a religion—a 
struggle, in fact, for civil and religious liberty in opposition to 
the enthralments of the Papacy ; and hence, although priests 
may be hated, Protestantism as yet has not made a correspond- 
ing advance. The Waldenses have been able to do little more 
than hold their own. 

I had a very interesting conversation with Professor Pons 
regarding the origin of the Waldenses. The popular idea is 
that they sprung from Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, who 
lived in 1180, and, driven from the city on account of his reli- 
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gious opinions, sought shelter in the secluded valleys, where 
his doctrines took root among the inhabitants. But the Wal- 
denses themselves disown this account of their origin. They 
say that theirs is the oldest evangelical Church in Europe, and 
that they existed in the Cottian Alps before the time of Claude, 
the remarkable bishop of Turin who carried out a work of 
reformation within the Church itself in 840—back to the age 
of Vigilantius, who fled in the fourth century from the ecclesi- 
astical corruption of his day to the Alpine valleys, where he 
found a peculiar people holding sentiments similar to his own. 
It is probable, indeed, that the Gospel was first preached among 
them by the intrepid missionaries who, in the second century, 
came from the East, and crossed the Alpine barrier from Gaul 
to Italy. It is not a wild conjecture to suppose that the Wal- 
densian Church originated from the wonderful persecuted 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, which in their turn owed their 
origin to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, among which the 
apostle Paul himself planted the Gospel ; so that, like our own 
St. Columba and the Coarbs of Iona, the Waldenses can indeed 
boast, in their own strong language, that “they had never 
sucked the milk of the she-wolf Rome.” Sir Samuel Morland, 
Cromwell’s envoy, already referred to, brought over from his 
mission to the Court of Savoy in 1658 a valuable collection of 
manuscripts, which were presented to the libraries of Cambridge 
University and Trinity College, Dublin. Several of these Mss. 
contain sermons by what are called the pastors of the Vaudois, 
or Waldenses of the Alpine Valleys, forty years at least before 
any mention of Waldo, from whom they are said to have 
sprung. Their famous representative poem, called “La Nobla 
Leycon,” or The Noble Lesson—from the two last words of the 
opening line, written in the ancient Waldensian language, a 
sort of patois between French and Italian—is an embodiment 
of the Vaudois creed, and is supposed to have been written in the 
eleventh century. This poem assigns the period of the first 
opposition of the Waldensian Church to the corrupt Church of 
Rome to the age of Constantine the Great. Among these 
ancient Waldensian Mss. is a version of the New Testament, in 
the Waldensian dialect, of the twelfth century, proving that a 
vernacular translation of the Scriptures was circulating among 
this people hundreds of years before the Bible was translated 
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into our own or any other modern tongue. Well therefore 
may this interesting people boast that they are the living 
bridge between apostolical Christianity and Protestantism—or, 
to use their own symbol, which is a candlestick surrounded by 
stars, with the motto, “Lux lucet in tenebris,” the light 
shineth in darkness—the living candlestick set up by the 
hands of men who had perhaps conversed with the apostles 
themselves—and which has never from that hour to this been 
removed out of its place. We see from such a history as theirs 
how significant is the inscription carved in large Italian char- 
acters over the porch of their chief representative church in 
Turin : “Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls.” And we see what a wonderful 
providence has preserved this Church, that its salvation might 
go forth like a lamp that burneth over the length and breadth 
of liberated Italy to-day. 

Parting from my new friends, in whom I was so deeply 
interested, and from whom I learned so much, at the coach- 
office of La Tour—as I mounted to my former seat on the 
omnibus—I made the journey back to Pinerolo, and from 
thence by rail to Turin, in a perfect deluge of rain, which 
blotted out all the landscape, and changed observation into 
reflection. I arrived at my temporary home about eleven 
o'clock at night, thoroughly worn out, but with a mind fur- 
nished with a rich store of impressions which I can never 
forget. HUGH MACMILLAN. 





Art. IIL.—*“ The New Theology.” 


NDOUBTEDLY the world owes a very great debt of 
obligation to New England. The experiment of free 
thought has there been prosecuted under the most favourable 
conditions. The “ Pilgrim Fathers,” who landed on Plymouth 
Rock from the Mayflower, exchanged “the warm cities of Old 
England for the bleak rocks of America, the golden fields for 
the mournful forest, that they might worship with a free soul 
and be at rest.” And their descendants have ever since been 
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prosecuting with varying success the experiment of free 
thought, and in their significant history laying the civilised 
world under lasting obligations. Before we can enter intelli- 
gently upon our study of the “New Theology,” it will be 
necessary for us to take a brief retrospect, to see what the 
theological experiment has been up to the present in New 
England. 

There is one theologian who rises in New England history 
like Mont Blanc among the Alps, whose equal has not yet 
appeared in speculative theology in the New World, and he is, 
we need hardly say, Jonathan Edwards. Had he enjoyed a 
broader culture, and possessed historic learning equal to his 
dialectic skill, his works would have presented the Calvinistic 
theology in a form as cogent, while at the same time they 
would have been more concrete and less severe. But let 
any theologian honestly set himself to the study of his 
voluminous writings, let him follow the dialectician through 
his abstract arguments on Original Sin, Free-will, and the last 
End of the Sovereign God in Creation, let him weigh such an 
appeal to conscience as the famous sermon on “ Sinners in the 
hands of a Holy God” supplies, and he will at once acknow- 
ledge that revival under such a preacher was only to be 
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expected, and that every impartial student of the system 
Edwards expounds should rise from his task a humbler and 
wiser man. 

Now it cannot be too emphatically affirmed that the strength 
of Edwards’ theology, and of Calvinism properly so called, 
lies in the sovereignty of a holy God. It is with Gop, so far as 
he is revealed in Nature, and above all, in Scripture, that 
Calvinists deal. They so far carry men out of themselves, 
and plant their feet upon “the Rock which is higher than we 
are.” Of course, in the matter of self-knowledge, such a man 
as Edwards was not behind any who follow “ the inner light ;” 
but the knowledge of self was mainly the reflex of the higher 
and more important knowledge of God. 

Following in the wake of Edwards came a procession of 
smaller men, who professed to follow out their master’s prin- 
ciples, and who in some cases landed themselves in extremes 
such as he would never have entertained. We need not pause 
upon Bellamy, Smalley, Burton, or Dwight. Nor need we 
tarry upon the “ disinterested benevolence” upon which such 
a man as Hopkins insisted. Nor does our present plan allow 
of our more than mentioning the men who followed the 
younger Edwards, and who reached their ethical climax in 
such a representative as Emmons, who insisted on a willing- 
ness to be “damned” for God’s glory as the real test of the 
Christian spirit. Many of these deductions were not warranted 
by any statement in the writings of the great master, and it 
could without difficulty be shown that they are “extracted from 
him by inference, not by testimony ; it is what his expositors 
think he ought to have said, and not just what he did say.”" 

But to this Puritan theology, which Edwards had developed 
in its severest form, there set in a significant reaction. The 
idea with the thinkers was thoroughness. They wanted to 
see and be sure of éverything for themselves. They were 
encouraged in this mood by the drift of thinking in Germany. 
Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel began to be im- 
ported in such quantities in and around Boston as the qualifi- 
cation and time of translators allowed. Lessing, Schleiermacher, 
Herder, and Goethe came in for attention, aided by the trans- 


1 Cf. Dr. H. B. Smith’s Faith and Philosophy, Scribner’s New York 
edition, p. 151. 
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lations and criticisms of Carlyle and the mysticism of Coleridge, 
until at length the movement known as Transcendentalism 
reached in New England its chief expression in the works of 
Emerson. Theodore Parker, George Ripley, Bronson Alcott, 
and Margaret Fuller, all occupy inferior places in the Tran- 
scendental movement, which culminated in Emerson, and is 
likely to date its decline from the cessation in his death of 
Emerson’s personal influence.’ Beginning as a Unitarian 
minister, Emerson soon showed where Unitarian thought has 
its termination. Thinking it a sign of culture to so appreciate 
the literature of the other religions as to place it upon a par 
with the Hebrew literature, Emerson puts the Sacred Scrip- 
tures into the same category with the Vedas and the Koran ; 
thinking that the ideal incarnations of the Oriental religions 
ought to be classed with the reality in Palestine, he puts Jesus 
into the same category. It matters not, he thinks, how the 
ideal and historic past are confounded, provided we are face 


to face with the reality they are supposed to represent. Thus 
we find him saying :— 


“ By the irresistible maturing of the general mind, the Christian traditions 
have lost their hold. The dogma of the mystic offices of Christ being 
dropped, and he standing on his genius as a moral teacher, ’tis impossible 
to maintain the old emphasis of his personality; and it recedes, as all 
persons must, before the sublimity of moral laws.” ? 


Again, he thus deals with the incarnation of Christ as 
representing our personal possibility :— 


“ Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw with open 
eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished with 
its beauty, he lived in it, and had his being there. Alone in all history, he 
estimated the greatness of man. One man was true to what is in you and 
me. He saw that God incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth 
anew to take possession of his world. He said, in this jubilee of sublime 
emotion, ‘I am divine. Through me God acts; through me, speaks. 
Would you see God, see me ; or see thee, when thou also thinkest as I now 
think.’” 3 


It would be easy to multiply quotations like these from his 
suggestive works, all going to show, however, that by his pro- 


1 Cf. Transcendentalism in New‘ England, by O. B. Frothingham, passim. 

2 Emerson’s Conduct of Life, Ticknor and Field’s Boston edition, p. 182. 
The italics are ours. 

3 Emerson’s Miscellanies, Boston edition, p. 124. 
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cess of idealism he makes what he pleases of history, and leaves 
us with nothing better than Pantheism to sustain us. Emerson’s 
service to truth has been to carry the idealism of Unitarian 
thought to its legitimate conclusion in Pantheism. A work 
which we have put at the head of the present article, entitled 
The Metamorphoses of a Creed, by a Mr. Gunsaulus, and 
which we picked up in a book-store in New York, presents us 
with a very interesting and conclusive essay on the tendency 
of the Unitarian theology. The author had been himself 
brought up among the Unitarians, but, awaking to the real 
drift of the system, he shook himself free from it and embraced 
something better. His verdict is that Pantheism is the last 
word of the Unitarian school. 

And, indeed, living Unitarian leaders accept of the charge 
as correct. Thus, Dr. Hedge of Harvard says, in his Reason in 
Religion :— 

“T accept the charge of Pantheism, not in the cheerless, impious sense of 
a God all-world, and a world instead of God, but in the true and primary 
sense of a world, all God, 7.c. a God co-present to all his works, pervading 
and embracing all—a God, in apostolic phrase, ‘in whom and through whom 
are all things.’ If this is Pantheism, it is the Pantheism which has ever 


been the doctrine of the deepest’ piety ; it is the Pantheism professed by 
devout men in every age of the world.” ! 


And is not this practically what is meant by Dr. Martineau, 
when in one of his latest deliverances he tries to persuade his 
old students and the public that we have now no “ External 
Authority in matter of Religion” ?— 


“It is,” he says, “the unwritten oracles of God that have most deeply 
stirred the hearts of the devout,—the beauty of the heavens and the earth, 
the secret heroism of duty, the mystery of sorrow, the solemnity of death ; 
and Scripture itself is only so far the ‘ Word of God’ as it truly plants us 
face to face with these his silences.” * 


And again, in referring to the Messianic hope, or, as he 
prefers to put it, “the Messianic mythology,” he says :— 


“‘As objective reality, as a faithful representation of our invisible and 
ideal universe, it is gone from us ; gone therefore from our interior religion, 
and become an outside mythology. From the person of Jesus, for instance, 
everything official, attached to him by evangelists or divines, has fallen 





1P. 81. 2 Loss and Gain in Recent Theology, p. 12. 
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away ; when they put such false robe upon him, they were but leading him 
to death. The pomp of royal lineage and fulfilled prediction, the preroga- 
tives of King, of Priest, of Judge, the Advent with retinue of angels on the 
clouds of heaven, are to us mere deforming investitures, misplaced like court- 
dresses on ‘the spirits of the just ;? and he is simply the Divine flower of 
humanity, blossoming after ages of spiritual growth,—the realised possibility 
of life in God. And if he is this, he has no consciously exceptional part to 
play, but only to be what he is, to follow the momentary love, to do and say 
what the hour may bring, to be quiet under the sorrows which pity and 
purity incur, and die away in the prayer of inextinguishable trust. And, 
to see him thus, we go to his native fields and the village homes of Galilee, 
and the roads of Samaria, aid the streets and courts of Jerusalem, where the 
griefs and wrongs of his time bruised him and brought out the sublime 
fragrance of his spirit. All that has been added to that real historic scene, 
—the angels that hang around his birth, and the fiend that tempts his youth ; 
the dignities that await his future,—the throne, the trumpet, the great 
assize, the bar of judgment, with all the apocalyptic splendours and terrors 
that ensue, Hades and the crystal sea, Paradise and the infernal gulf; nay, 
the very boundary walls of the kosmic panorama that contains these things, 
—have for us utterly melted away, and left us amid the infinite space and 
the silent stars. . . . What is Divine in the world and in ourselves is pre- 
cisely what lives behind and within all appearances ; and the assurance of 
it becomes intense in proportion as outward conditions dissolve like shadows 
before us, and leave us alone at the inner focus of reality. . . . 'They [the 
changes of thought] discharge the ingenuities of schoolmen and dreamers, 
and re-deliver us to the intuitions and pieties of our nature ; by his iden- 
tification with which it is that Christ wins us as his disciples and makes us 
one with himself and God.” } 


This same disposition to disparage the significance of the 
revelation in Palestine was manifested by Dr. Martineau in his 
first work, The Rationale of Religious Inquiry, so far back as 
1836 :— 


“Tt is not that God was there [in the Holy Land], any more than in 
Athens or in Rome ; or that his step was on its hills more than on the 
unconsecrated heights of Alps or Andes ; or his terror in its whirlwinds 
more than in the sweep of the lonely Atlantic ere Columbus had explored 
its ways; or his voice in its atmosphere more than in the breeze which 
moans in the forests of the new world ; but only that our minds can better 
interpret the vicissitudes of Palestine into acts of God, and feel the appeal 
to gratitude and devotion in the blessings which have radiated from that 
spot.” 2 


We have paused upon the tendency of the Transcendental 
movement, and of the Unitarianism which it fraternised with 


1 Loss and Gain in Recent Theology, pp. 13-20. 2p. 141. 
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or embraced, because we believe its pantheism to be a beacon 
light to warn thinkers about unexpected perils. Boston was 
the scene of a revolt from Calvinism; but, as Mr. Gunsaulus 
has said, Unitarianism “has escaped the arms of Calvin by 
being locked in the embrace of Spinoza. It ridiculed Jonathan 
Edwards, but welcomed Strauss. . . . Liberty is the last word 
that can fall from the lips of those who write for ‘ Freedom 
and Fellowship in Religion” ‘Freedom from Creeds,’ so lustily 
advertised, is bought at a fearful cost—that of intellectual and 
moral liberty. The Pantheism of Emerson and Frederick H. 
Hedge are professions of freedom from the Calvinism of Hodge 
and Henry B. Smith, as the slavery of the Carolinas was not 
that of the Queen’s Castle, while a proclamation of freedom 
from either place would be written in sight of chains. Uni- 
tarianism has fled, and successfully, but by buying theological 
licence at the expense of philosophical liberty.”’ It is surely 
significant in this connection that the last serious undertaking 
of Dr. Martineau is his laudatory monograph upon Spinoza. 
There is another figure in the theology of New England to 
whom we must refer before entering with any just appreciation 
upon the movement called the “ New Theology,” since he has 
exercised upon it a decided influence. We mean Dr. Horace 
3ushnell, There can be only one opinion, we think, about 
his singular freshness, thoroughness, and ability. As Mr. C. 
L. Brace said, “he stood the most independent and muscular 
sermoniser in the American pulpit.”* He may have had, as 
the same sympathetic critic suggests, an exaggerated idea of 
the value of the intellect; yet he wielded his great powers of 
mind and pen in hope of reaching and expressing in exactest 
form the whole truth. His manner of dealing with mental 


questions may be best seen, perhaps, by quoting an advice he 
gave a younger thinker :— 


“Never be in a hurry to believe ; never try to conquer doubts against 
time. Time is one of the grand elements in thought as truly as in motion. 
If you cannot open a doubt to-day, keep it till to-morrow: do not be afraid 
to keep it for whole years. One of the greatest talents in religious discovery 
is the finding how to hang up questions, and let them hang, without being 
at all anxious about them. Turn a free glance on them now and then as 





1 The Metamorphoses of a Creed, pp. 369, 370. 
2 Cf. Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell, American edition, p. 80. 
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they hang: move freely about them, and see them first on one side and then 
on another, and by and by, when you turn some corner of thought, you will 
be delighted and astonished to see how quietly and easily they open their 
secret and let you in. What seemed perfectly insoluble will clear itself in 
a wondrous revelation. It will not hurt you, nor hurt the truth, if you 
should have some few questions left to be carried on with you when you go 
hence, for in that more luminous state, most likely, they will soon be cleared, 
only a thousand others will be springing up even there, and you will go on 
dissolving still your new sets of questions, and growing mightier and more 
deep-seeing for eternal ages.” } 


Now the Transcendental movement which centred in 
Boston was thoroughly discounted by the Hartford preacher. 
His frequent correspondence with Dr. Bartol shows how he 
strove to appreciate all that was good in the Unitarian school. 
At the same time he saw the radical defect of their method. 
Thus he says to the Unitarian divine :— 


“You remember, perhaps, that I expressed a conviction that the Unitarian 
side would ultimately take the lead of orthodoxy in spiritual vivacity and 
real piety of character. I am more and, more confident of this, and nothing 
but this is wanted to silence all controversy and compel a fraternal state. 
Unitarians, however, will need, in order to this, to come off their moralistic, 
self-culturing method, cease to think of a character developed outwardly 
from their own centre, and pass over by faith to live in God, which only is 
religion or Christianity. It is to be what God in Christ and God in the 
Spirit will make us, and what; we cannot be in ourselves.” 2 


What peculiar service did Dr. Bushnell, then, render to the 
theological experiment in New England? Into the question 
of his treatment of “the divinity of Christ ” we shall not enter. 
Nor need we recall his exposition of “Nature and the Super- 
natural,” in which he treats human nature, endowed with self- 
determination, as supernatural as well as God. But we desire 
simply to point out the relation of his speculations to the 
central Calvinistic doctrine of the sovereignty of God. He 
desired to show that God in atonement and regeneration simply 
carried out the necessity of his love. His “Christian Nurture” 
went to show that regeneration might be reduced to a law of 
the Christian organism, and that the redemption of the world 
was simply a question of the “out-populating power of the 
Christian stock.” His “ Vicarious Sacrifice” again is meant to 


1 Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell, American edition, p. 60. 
2 Ibid. p. 214. 
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show that there is “ nothing superlative” in it; in other words, 
that it is only what we should expect from a God of love. By 
both these chief lines in Bushnell’s thinking, he has, whether 
consciously or not, undermined the old views about Divine 
sovereignty, and really left God unfree. For it makes all the 
difference in the world whether God’s love is freely willed or 
necessitated. If God could not have done otherwise in the 
vicarious sacrifice, if he cannot do otherwise in regeneration 
than follow a certain prescribed line, then the charm and grace 
are taken out of his good pleasure. There is thus taken from 
the Divine sovereignty its great element of freedom, and God 
is made to pass under the Caudine forks of an ethical necessity. 
We shall see in the sequel that the bearing of ethics upon theo- 
logy is not such a simple matter as Bushnell and his disciples 
would make it. 

It is time, however, to proceed to an estimate of the latest 
theological movement in New England, and which has received 
from its promoters the title “New Theology.” We single out 
two men, who are men of mark in the movement, Newman 
Smyth and Theodore T. Munger. Dr. Smyth fought, we 
understand, as a soldier through the civil war, and he has since 
been devoting himself pretty earnestly to such defence and 
modification of the faith as will, he believes, enable it to resist 
and overcome its enemies. There is a martial ring through his 
volumes. After labouring as a Presbyterian for a few years in 
Quincy, Dlinois, and after receiving a nomination to a pro- 
fessorship which the trustees refused to ratify, he has settled 
down as a Congregationalist minister in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. He has already given to the world four remarkable 
volumes, to which we shall presently refer. Mr. Munger is a 
Congregationalist, we believe, in Boston, and he has secured 
much attention through his volume of sermons entitled The 
Freedom of Faith, whose sixth American edition we have been 
privileged to peruse. 

The first work of Newman Smyth is a volume entitled The 
Religious Feeling, in which he founds the defence of religious 
truth upon Schleiermacher’s “feeling of absolute dependence.” 
His position is, that man, as soon as he wakes to self-conscious- 
ness, finds that he possesses a God-consciousness too. He 
says :-— 
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“ So far as we can follow religious beliefs downwards to their lowest forms 
among savage tribes, the feeling is always found to be before the idea of 
God, often existing vaguely before any words for Deity are formed in their 
rude speech. The civilised traveller may bring to some tribes for the first 
time the language of worship, but the religious feeling is in them before the 
coming of the missionary, and, as he teaches, it begins to fill out those words 
with meaning. Could religion ever be taught to beings absolutely destitute 
of the feeling for it, any more than a dog can be taught to worship, or a 
monkey to pray? The fact that among all men the ideas of religion are 
communicable thoughts would indicate the existence, alike in the civilised 
and the barbarian, in the missionary and in the savage, of that common 
human feeling of dependence which is the source of all religions. For the 
distinctive character, the peculiar and persistent power of this feeling of 
absolute dependence, natural science is as hard pushed to find among its 
known forces a sufficient cause, as it is unable to find in matter that first 
little germ of life which materialism sadly needs to discover. To fcllow the 
development of the idea of God already existing, through its successive his- 
toric forms, is one thing ; but it is quite another thing to find in the history 
itself the origin of the idea which has been at the root of its whole unfolding 
theology. Herbert Spencer, in his Sociology, has not accounted, therefore, 
for the feeling which leads men to worship, by his induction of facts to 
prove that ancestor-worship is the earliest form of religion. The feeling 
and the form which it assumes, the impulse of soul and the successive con- 
ceptions thrown out by it, are to be carefully distinguished ; the one is no 
more to be taken for the other than the heat of a fire is to be confounded 
with the rings of smoke it may send forth. Mr. Spencer’s method is mainly 
one of quantitative analysis, where differences in quality are the very points 
to be determined. A qualitative analysis of human consciousness does not 
indicate the derivation of the sentiment of worship from ghost stories. Mr. 
Spencer can evolve the conception of a mental self out of ‘ dream experiences,’ 
only as he follows the mere order of appearance, or possible succession in 
time of ideas. But the idea of self, the idea of an entity, remains still to be 
accounted for, whether or not the occasion of it was the contrast between 
the first man’s waking consciousness and his ‘dream experiences.’ The 
same lack of close qualitative analysis vitiates the process by which man’s 
religious consciousness is reduced through the worship of dead ancestors, 
and the fear of ghosts, to the idea of ‘the other self’ gained in a dream. 
The spirit which is in man cannot, without further ado, be constructed out 
of the conditions of its existence ; for the conditions of it are not even 
necessarily conditions before it. Neither can the origin of our spiritual ideas 
be determined simply by a study of the conceptions of savages, or guesses 
concerning the fashions of thought among primitive men. They have in 
themselves the secret of their descent, and we must follow with the most 
searching investigation every hint which they let fall, as they come and go, 
of their own birth and nobility.” } 


Here, then, we have the whole defence. It is purely 


1 The Religious Feeling, pp. 45-48. 
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subjective. It rests the battle of the faith upon the “ God-con- 
sciousness ” which is said to exist in every man. To this the 
opponent naturally replies by affirming its non-existence in 
certain tribes and exceptional cases, and the need of a more 
objective method of procedure at once appears. Before pointing 
out what we regard as the more excellent way, we may remark 
that the method Dr. Smyth pursues in this first volume is 
exactly the method pursued by the Transcendental and Uni- 
tarian school. Two quotations will suffice to show this. These 
are the words of James Walker, in his address entitled, The 
Philosophy of Man’s Spiritual Nature in regard to the Founda- 


tions of Faith, and published by the American Unitarian 
Association in 1834 :— 


“That the existence of those spiritual faculties and capacities which are 
assumed as the foundation of religion in the soul of man is attested, and put 
beyond controversy by the revelations of consciousness ; that religion in the 
soul, consisting, as it does, of a manifestation and development of these 
spiritual faculties and capacities, is as much a reality in itself, and enters as 
essentially into our idea of a perfect man, as the corresponding manifesta- 
tion and development of the reasoning faculties, a sense of justice, or the 
affections of sympathy and benevolence ; and that from the acknowledged 
existence and reality of spiritual impressions or perceptions we may and do 
assume the existence and reality of the spiritual world ; just as from the 
acknowledged existence and reality of sensible impressions or perceptions, 
we may and do assume the existence and realities of the sensible world.”! 


The following are the words of Theodore Parker on the same 
subject: :— 


“T reckon that man is by nature a religious being, i.e. that he was made 
to be religious, as much as an ox was made to eat grass. The existence of 
God is a fact given in our nature ; it is not something discovered by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, by a long series of deductions from facts ; nor yet is it 
the last generalisation from phenomena observed in the universe of mind or 
matter. But it is a truth fundamental in our nature ; given outright by 
God ; a truth which comes to light as soon as self-consciousness begins. 
Still further, I take a sense of dependence on God to be a natural and essen- 
tial sentiment of the soul, as much as feeling, seeing, and hearing are natural 
sensations of the body. Here, then, are the religious instincts which lead 
man to God and religion, just as naturally as the intellectual instincts lead 
him to truth, and animal instincts to his food. As there is light for the eye, 
sound for the ear, food for the palate, friends for the affections, beauty for 
the imagination, truth for the reason, duty for conscience—so there is God 





? Frothingham’s Transcencdentalism in New England, pp. 120, 121. 
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for the religious sentiment or sense of dependence on Him. Now, all these 
presuppose one another, as a want essential to the structure of man’s mind 
or body presupposes something to satisfy it. And as the sensation of hunger 
presupposes food to satisfy it, so the sense of dependence on God presup- 
poses his existence and character.” ! 


Now, it seems to us that the radical defect of this method 
consists in mistaking the Natwral History for the Reasonable- 
ness Of Religion. Spencer’s system proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the Natwral History is the whole subject of inquiry. 
Instead, therefore, of accepting battle upon this false ground, 
and risking the issue in a discussion of the mind of savages, 
we ought to distinguish the rationality of Religion from its 
Natural History, and do battle accordingly. It seems, of 
course, a very easy and satisfactory solution of the question of 
Theism to insist on a “ God-consciousness,” and assert that the 
human mind has only to wake up and perceive Him. But the 
sceptic will utterly deny the assumption, and unless we have 
something better than the assertion of a “ religious feeling,” he 
will have the best of the battle. Hence we must turn from 
such a “ short cut ” as the Transcendentalists and Dr. Snryth, 
following Schleiermacher, afford us, and betake ourselves to the 
more excellent way. As Professor B. P. Bowne has said: 
“ Science and philosophy alike recognise that this question (i.e. 
of the nature of reality) cannot be solved by immediate percep- 
tion, but only by consistent thinking upon the phenomena.” 
The order we follow is thus compendiously put by the same emi- 
nent thinker: “On the basis of certain impressions, we posit 
material objects. On the basis of other impressions, we posit 
spirits like our own. On the basis of its total mental and 
moral experience, the race has posited God.”* We thus pass 
from “the ego” which receives impressions to the source of 
them in an infinite Spirit, not by feeling, but by reason and its 
consistent thought. We find our centre and support, not in 
self but in God, and are theists by virtue of our rationality, 
instead of by virtue of a supposed “religious feeling,” or 
spiritual perception. We thus escape the charge which can be 
made against the Transcendentalists, that their last word is 

1 Frothingham, ut sup. p. 126; cf. also the Westminster Review for October 
1858, where,in a review of Shenkel’s Dogmatik, the same position is taken 


up by the English Unitarian school. 
2 Studies in Theism, p. 79. 
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“ self-reliance.” Emerson’s essay upon this subject, and the 
whole drift of the Unitarian school, go to substantiate the 
charge. What we need is what Bushnell indicated to Dr. 
Bartol, to be carried clear of the self-culturing method, and of 
the character-development from one’s own centre, and this can 
only be by passing manfully across our environment, so 
rationally constructed, to the mighty Mind who speaks to us 
across it. 

The next work with which Dr. Smyth favoured the world 
was the exceedingly fresh and suggestive volume, entitled Old 
Faiths in New Light. Of its style there can be but one opinion, 
that it is masterly. Like Dr. Bushnell, Dr. Smyth wields a 
superb pen, and, so far as style and thought are concerned, is 
decidedly the superior of Mr. Munger. Yet when we proceed 
to analyse the fascinating volume, we are forced to enter our 
caveat against his method. He proceeds upon the admission 
that evolution is as good as proved, and that we must square 
our religious beliefs, if we can, with the scientific doctrine. 
Accordingly, he sets himself the task of sketching for us a 
spiritual or “ supernatural evolution” which has been going on 
within the natural, and which has had its culmination in the 
person of Jesus Christ. The Scriptures are in his view only the 
outcome of a national inspiration, and simply chronicle the 
deeds of that “ Holy Spirit of Education,” who was conducting 
the chosen race along a path of patient progress towards their 
goal in the supreme personality of Christ. The book, in other 
words, is an effort to expound Revelation in the light of 
Lessing’s idea of the divine education of the race. In this 
way Dr. Smyth believes that he succeeds in putting religious 
beliefs into what we may call evolutional form, and so keeping 
them abreast of the tendencies of ourday. A single quotation 
will substantiate our representation of the book :— 

“ Lessing first threw into modern theology the fruitful idea that revela- 
tion itself may be conceived of as a divine education of the race. Lessing’s 
conception, when taken up by theology, and set in the light of a clearer faith 
than Lessing found in the Orthodoxism of his day, gives us a view of history 
which seems to be both simple and comprehensive, both true to the facts 
and to the spirit which is in man, The Christian philosophy of history as 
the carrying on and out of a great divine work of human education and 


redemption, unites in its comprehension the statistics and the ideas ; the 
necessary laws of human development, and the freedom of the spirit ; the 
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order of nature and the operation of supersensible powers. There is no need, 
however, for us to pause in order to array at this point arguments and facts 
in support of this conception of the moral ordering of history, as the evi- 
dences of it will be involved in our whole reasoning—the light of it plays 
in and out through all our thinking; and if our subsequent positions be 
admitted, the correctness of the moral and theistic beginnings of our argu- 
ment will need no other proof. We proceed, then, to examine cur Bible 
further under this conception of the moral development of humac history 
and the Divine Education of man. If a revelation really comes from the 
moral Orderer of the world, it must flow with his purpose. It must be a 
part of his order, it must carry out his method and work. The supreme 
moral test of the Bible therefore is, Does it flow with and increase this 
diviner current of history? Did it, as it first welled up and began to flow 
in Israel, does it now, in the fulness of its power, run into and sweep on with 
the deepening righteousness, the enlarging truth of history? We have, in 
short, to do with a question of the whole moral tendency and educational 
work of the Bible. In putting the Bible to this moral test, no artifices of 
interpretation or trifling with the moral sentiments should be tolerated. 
Man’s conscience, and its education through centuries of history, are the 
work of God, or nothing is. Man’s moral sentiments, and their growth, 
come from the Father of lights, or all is darkness. If the light which is 
within us be darkness, no revelation would be of any avail to us. When 
Jesus said, ‘Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice,’ he declared 
unequivocally that the sense of moral truth within man is the final test of 
revelation.” ! 


With Dr. Smyth consequently the Bible is not “an infal- 
lible treatise of morals and divinity,” but simply “ the growing 
life, the maturing thought, the ripened fruit, of the Hebrew 
mind and the Hebrew history” (p. 41). It “kept ever just 
ahead of the times, and so was fitted to bear the part of moral 
leadership in history” (p. 76). “ Its truths meet the exigencies 
of its epochs, and lead on into new eras toward the one far-off 
Messianic goal” (p. 78). 

Now, we simply ask if anything is gained by such a treat- 
ment of the Scriptures? Are they not manifestly a divine 
appeal made through inspired men to a race which showed a 
wonderful and fatal facility in resisting the appeal? Has the 

sible committed itself or its authors to anything immoral ? 
Like Jesus himself, it has given truth as men were able to bear 
it, so that the faults of the pupil simply confirm the supreme 
wisdom of the teacher; but the book has nowhere counten- 
anced or encouraged what is immoral. Consequently there 
is no reason apparent as yet why we should lower our concep- 


1 Scribner’s second edition, pp. 68-70. 
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tion of the Book as a Divine product, and relegate it simply to 
the category of works which are the outcome of a nation’s 
history. The Bible is opaque on any other theory than that 
it is an inspired protest against the historical lapses, defections, 
and crimes of the favoured nation. The prophets were not 
the fruit of Hebrew thinking, but inspired witnesses for a God 
the Hebrews were despising. They came not in inspired 
epochs, but in epochs of spiritual declension and death. They 
appeared not amid an environment which could account for 
their testimony, but amid an environment which called for 
inspired interference. And Jesus himself, the Great Pro- 
phet, was no “ Divine flower of humanity, blossoming after 
ages of spiritual growth—the realised possibility of life in 
God,” as Martineau represents him, nor was he, as Dr. Smyth 
would represent him, the culmination of a supernatural evolu- 
tion, the perfect flower of the other than natural elements 
present in human history; all this simply confuses the pro- 
blem of his personality, which was Divine in the fullest sense, 
Divine as none other can be, a standing protest against the 
sins of his age, and an infallible standard of moral excellence 
for all time, or it was an illusion. 

Hence, while we cheerfully admit the ability of the book, 
we fail to see how it sets the problem of the Christian faith 
in any light better or clearer than we had before. The book 
we call the “ Holy Scriptures” was not the outcome of any 
national development, but of individual inspirations entertained 
for the most part in sturdy opposition to the tendencies of the 
times. It needs no apology from any man. It is still ahead 
of the times, and requires no evolutional envelope in which to 
commend it to the attention of our contemporaries. 

But we must pass on to the more recent volumes of Dr. 
Smyth and Mr. Munger. The two volumes just glanced at 
are deliberate and scholarly productions, though open, as we 
think, to just animadversion. But in the Orthodox Theology 
of To-day and The Freedom of Faith we enter upon volumes 
which have been addressed as discourses to congregations. 
The same may be said of Dr. Westcott’s volume on Zhe 
Historic Faith, and of Dr. Wace’s on The Gospel and its Wit- 
nesses. In these four volumes we have their authors carrying 
their apologetic work into the pulpit, and elaborating their 
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criticisms and defences before popular audiences. This is a 
striking feature of our times. If we may judge from Mr. 
Munger’s volume, apologetics constitutes the chief element in 
what he furnishes to his people. We fancy that this obtains 
both in the Old World and the New. It is not in weighty 
treatises that the argument for the Christian faith is now for 
the most part presented, but in “a pastor’s working sermons,” 
prepared with haste, and given according to the exigencies of 
the hour. We question much the permanent value of such 
apologetics. We can hardly expect to have mature and mel- 
low thought under such conditions. The high-pressure gives 
speed certainly, but it runs the risk of superficiality. The 
forcing-frame gives early returns, but they lack substance. 
We would prefer more deliberate productions, even though 
they had less dash and smartness than the sermons of the two 
American divines in the present instance display. 

Besides, it would be better for their congregations, even 
though they should in consequence be numerically smaller, if 
they had Christ, rather than apologetics, preached to them. 
This everlasting defence of the faith seems prolific chiefly in 
everlasting need for more defence; while the preaching of 
Christ as a present and reigning Saviour in such a fashion as 
to convince the audience that we live in the light of his 
countenance, and in expectation of his gracious power, would 
do more to dissipate the doubts of the age than scores of hasty 
volumes like these before us. 

But not to pause upon this aspect of the work, let us glance 
as quickly as possible at the theology they present. Dr. 
Smyth, in his series of sermons, is so anxious to be abreast of 
the times that “the orthodoxy of yesterday” will not content 
him, but it must be “the orthodoxy of to-day.” There is just 
a danger in this newspaper spirit of moving more rapidly than 
is at all possible consistently with sober thought. Theology 
is surely not a matter of such desperate haste. The products 
of the past are surely worthy of more deliberate attention. 
The problems are surely of such supreme moment that we can 
afford to treat them without always feeling the goad or spur. 
Mr. Munger has favoured us with a prefatory essay of forty- 
four pages, in which he gives what definiteness he can to the 
“ New Theology,” leaving illustration and amplification to the 
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succeeding seventeen sermons. Now, the first thing which 
strikes us about this “ New Theology ” is the manifest desire 
to rest the battle of the faith not upon objective facts but upon 
subjective feelings. Lessing seems the ideal critic whose canon 
must, if possible, be satisfied. In his controversy with Goeze, 
he contended that nothing of a purely historical character can 
be held to prove Christianity, and among these purely his- 
torical things he includes miracles." He therefore tried to 
make Christianity independent of the Bible by throwing man 
in upon himself. This is the mood, as we have seen, of the 
Transcendentalists, and it is largely the mood of our“ New 
Theologians.” But in this subjectivity there is not to be too 
much logic. Sentiment will be allowed, and mysticism, and 
emphasis is to be laid on ethics ; but “it refuses to be held by 
what is often deemed logic.”* Accordingly, it is suspicious of 
systems of theology. Especially the “Old Theology,” com- 
monly called Calvinism, is its pet aversion. “It allies itself 
with the older rather than with the later theologies, and finds 
in the early Greek theology conceptions more harmonious with 
itself than those in the theology shaped by Augustine ” (p. 8). 
It holds the doctrine of the Trinity, but not “a formal and 
psychologically impossible Trinity.” It holds Divine sovereignty, 
provided it be not made the corner-stone of a logical system. 
The Incarnation is accepted, “not as a mere physical event, for 
that has entered into many religions, but as the entrance into 
the world through a person of a moulding and redeeming force 
in humanity.” It holds the atonement, but as a comprehen- 
sible force in the actual redemption of the world from evil. It 
holds the Resurrection as entered upon, if not completed, the 
moment after death. It makes the last judgment an impossi- 
bility as a time-relation. It believes in probation after death 
for those who have not had the Gospel offer here. And speak- 
ing generally, it makes things as comfortable as it can all 
round! And while it thus reduces doctrines which have 
objective value into subjectivities, and accepts of nothing 
which cannot be verified within, it claims full licence for its 
novelties within the Churches. Mr. Munger’s claim of liberty 
is worth quoting at length :— 


1 Cf. Sime’s Lessing, vol. ii. pp. 210, 211. 
2 Freedom of Faith, p. 7. 
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“Tt [i.e. the New Theology] is not disposed to find a field and organi- 
sation outside of existing Churches, conscious that it is building on that 
Eternal Foundation which alone has given strength to the Church in every 
age. It claims only that liberty whereunto all are called in the Church of 
Christ, It asserts that the real ground of membership in the Church is 
fidelity to the faith, and that this ground is not forfeited because it refuses 
to assent to human and formal conditions that the Church has taken on, 
and which are not of the substance of the faith. Emphasising as it does 
the headship of Christ in the visible as well as invisible Church, it would 
retain its place in the Church on the basis of loyalty to Christ, and as its all- 
sufficient warrant, paying small heed to a narrow, ecclesiastical logic that 
now confounds, and now distinguishes between, the bounds of the visible 
body and the breadth and freedom of Christ’s Church.” } 


This precious declaration of a determination to think and 
preach whatever an individual imagines is of the substance of 
the faith, and to reject whatever belongs, in his opinion, to a 
narrow, ecclesiastical logic, without the risk of expulsion from 
the existing Churches, is self-sufficiency with a vengeance. It 
is manifest that our New Theologians do not intend to be 
martyrs, and do intend to assert themselves to the utmost. In 
fact, on this line, theology proper seems likely to degenerate 
into mere Quakerism, each man asserting his inspiration and 
holding tenaciously by his own inner light. Dr. Martineau’s 
words might be suitably adopted by each individual :— 


“Our attitude towards Scripture becomes the same which has long been 
familiar to the Society of Friends ; simply assuming that the Spirit of God, 
which in the old time wrought their elements of sanctity into the pages 
of the Bible, lives and operates for ever in the human soul, renewing the 
light of Divine truth, and kindling eternal aspirations ; so that the day 
of Pentecost is never past, and there is still a tongue of fire for every 
evangelist.” 2 

We would now offer a few criticisms upon the substance of 
this “New Theology.” We have said that Calvinism is its 
pet aversion. But this is because these authors have failed to 
appreciate that most consistent and logical system. Their idea 
is that Calvinism represents God as partial, and they imagine 
that the simple assertion of the impartiality of God is sufficient 
to disprove the system. It seems not to have occurred to their 
hasty thought that Calvinism is the system par excellence which 
brings out the truth of God being no respecter of persons. 


1 Freedom of Faith, p. 10. 
2 Loss and Gain in Recent Theology, p. 13. 
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Calvinism insists on salvation being all of grace. It makes 
man nothing, and God allin all. To quote from a former paper 
in this Review :— 


“Salvation by free grace, as we Calvinists hold it, is the very essence of 
impartiality. The gospel preached by us Calvinists is the offer of salvation 
on the ground of nothing in any one of us, but solely on the ground of our 
Saviour’s merits and atonement. Every soul must divest himself of every 
hope of commending himself to God. He must take his place with the ‘com- 
mon herd.’ He has, strictly speaking, no more to recommend him to God 
than the vilest sinner that lives. The offer as thus made by us Calvinists 
is an impartial offer ; it is strictly ‘ without respect of persons ;’ no personal 
claims will be regarded, and every one who falls in with this plan of free 
grace has renounced all pretence to the possession of personal claims ; he 
accepts God’s salvaticn, conscious that he is an unworthy, hell-deserving 
Sinner. Of course this Gospel, which as Calvinists we proclaim, is most 
offensive to the ‘ natural man ;’ it humiliates the whole human race ; it sets 
aside all personal claim as a great impertinence ; it makes all men equally 
undeserving of Divine consideration. Who are they, then, who reject such 
a salvation? Manifestly those who fancy they have some shred or patch of 
merit to present to God ; those who clamour for acceptance on the ground 
of some fancied personal claim, that is, those who want exceptional treat- 
ment or partiality.” 


When the real state of the case is thus presented, Mr. 
Munger’s hasty inferences from Peter’s treatment of Cornelius, 
that “God has no partialities, but accepts all men who work 
righteousness,” by which he means that Cornelius had won his 
acceptance before Peter visited him, are seen to be altogether 
fallacious. It is Mr. Munger, and all advocates of self- 
righteousness, who make God partial, and insist on special and 
exceptional treatment at His hands. 

Again, our “ New Theologians” have no proper conception 
of human probation. They insist on probation, not only in 
the present life, but even after death. But we are not in a 
state of probation. We are either in a state of condemnation, 
or in a state of salvation by a Redeemer. It is a deception of 
souls to tell them otherwise. “He that believeth not is con- 
demned already.” Human probation ended in Eden. Men 
have since been either under condemnation, or they have 
escaped condemnation through believing. It is only louse 
thinking which represents things otherwise. The message we 
are commissioned to carry to men is that they are in danger, 
under God’s wrath, and that the sooner they escape out of their 
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perilous position by believing the better. Surely such a 
message is more likely to awaken souls than the administra- 
tion of these anodynes about probation here and hereafter. 
This was the way Jonathan Edwards awakened his hearers ; 
and we are safe in asserting that this “New Theology,” 
through its radical defect in this particular, is more likely to 
prevent true revival than to promote it. 

Again, the doctrine of original sin is totally mistaken. Here 
is Mr. Munger’s deliverance upon it :— 

“Or take the doctrine of sin, its inheritance and its relation to the 
personal will: the old-time presentations of it were crude and harsh, but 
as we interpret it in the light of experience and history, we affirm it with 
increased emphasis. The keenest thought of the world is overtaking the 
thought of revelation. The doctrine of heredity as found in the pages of 
science, the doctrine of freedom as found in the pages of philosophy and the 
observation of life, yield nearly all we care to claim.” ! 

Now Mr. Munger overlooks the fact that the doctrine of 
heredity is used to minimise the sense of human responsi- 
bility, while the doctrine of original sin intensifies that sense 
and leads us to lament before God the guilt of our NATURE. 
As in previous cases, the “ New Theology” gives us only the 
surface treatment of the subject of sin. When we examine 
ourselves carefully, we find that sins are the outcome of a 
nature which is itself sinful. When we go back to our first 
conscious sin, we are forced to conclude that it is the outcome 
of a nature for whose sinfulness we are somehow responsible. 
This nature we have in common with all our race. Organically 
the race is sinful and guilty. It is manifest that in dealing 
with mankind the great Sovereign has dealt with us organi- 
cally, treating the whole organism through its representative 
head. In other words, the great principle of “ representative 
responsibility,” which sustains society from day to day, with- 
out which society would be utterly unmanageable, comes in 
and regulates God’s dealings with mankind. But if we incur 
guilt through our organic connection with the first Adam, we 
may, blessed be God, receive pardon, acceptance, and all the 
benefit of his righteousness through our relation of trust 
towards the Second Adam. “If by the disobedience of one 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall the 
many be made righteous.” It thus appears that the scientific 

1 Munger, ut sup., p. 62. 
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doctrine of heredity is a mere husk, and that the doctrine of 
original sin is the kernel of the truth in this matter of our 
organic relations. 

Again, the doctrine of the Incarnation is depreciated and 
mystified by our “New Theologians.” It is depreciated by 
being made a necessity of the Divine nature. If God was not 
free in the act of incarnation, then its grace perishes. Yet 
this necessity is urged in plain terms. Thus Dr. Smyth 
says :— 

“The centre and radiating point of our reasonings concerning redemp- 
tion should be a thoroughly spiritual and ethical belief in God as love, in 
its comprehensive integrity. Starting from this idea of God, and recog- 
nising God’s eternal will of reconciliation, as grounded in His ethical per- 
fectness as love, we have then to view the incarnation and atoning work of 
Christ, as the necessary outgoing and satisfaction of God’s own moral being 
in forgiving sinners ; and then to contemplate the fact of Redemption in 


its various historical relations to law, sacrifice, moral government, and the 
power of sin.” } 


Of course this view of the Incarnation as the necessary out- 
going of a loving God is not new. It has been advanced by 
thinkers as a specious set-off to the doctrine that, but for sin 
and its consequences, this supreme act of gracious condescen- 
sion on the part of God would, as far as we can judge, have 
been unnecessary. All we have got to do here, however, is to 
insist on it as a depreciation of the grace which the Incarna- 
tion, we believe, embodies. 

But further, our “New Theologians,” adopting Maurice’s 
mysticism in this matter, contend for the Incarnation as 
somehow extending and diffusing itself through humanity, 
and thus becoming a victorious experienced force as against 
sin. Thus Mr. Munger contends that the Incarnation is “the 
entrance into the world through a person of a moulding and 
redeeming force in humanity—the central and broadest fact of 
theology.” And that the view verges upon Pantheism, will 
appear from another quotation :— 


“Tt is the characteristic thought of God at present that He is immanent 
in all created things—immanent yet personal, the life of all lives, the power 
of all powers, the soul of the universe. . . . God in Christ, filling the mould 
of humanity to the full, becomes a great illuminating truth. We may or 





1 Appendix to his Orthodox Theology of To-day, Note 4. 
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may not pronounce the ancient phrases, but we need no longer hesitate to 
say, ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ meaning a paternal heart and will at 
the centre, a sonship that stands for humanity, a spiritual energy that is 
the life of men, and through which they come into freedom and righteous- 
ness.” } 


Now this mysticism is only calculated to lead minds to 
imagine, as Maurice manifestly did, that the Incarnation can 
cover the ground upon which more thorough thinkers usually 
place a vicarious sacrifice and real atonement. If the Incarna- 
tion is mystified into a dynamic principle, waging successful 
war against all evil, then the atonement shrinks into the 
background as in Maurice’s system it undoubtedly did. The 
electicism of our New Theologians is again of the superficial 
type. 

A word or two may here be added upon the great doctrine 
of Atonement. Our “ New Theologians,” as we might expect, 
lay hold of it as Bushnell did before his recantation, partial 
indeed at best, in his Forgiveness and Law. They make it 
a necessity of the Divine nature and an act which may have 
its counterpart in ourselves. Thus Dr. Smyth says :— 


“Love can forgive—but it must suffer in forgiving, and by its own pain 
and grief for the wrong done, show its own recoil from sin, and condemna- 
tion of it, even while it forgives and delights in giving back again its 
trust ; and there can be no genuine human forgiveness, no real reconcilia- 
tion between friends, unless there be some suffering upon the part of both. 
Oh, my friends, perhaps this is the reason why forgiveness is for us so hard 
a virtue; we cannot truly forgive without some crucifixion of our very 
selves! We do not choose to cover the wrong done to us in our own 
shame and sorrow for it, and, condemning it by our own suffering for its 
sinfulness, to be willing and able with a true heart to forgive our brother ; 
we too often would rather see the wrong condemned through his suffering 
the full consequences of his offence, and not by any suffering of our own for 
him and with him. But God in His perfect love chooses the better way of 
forgiveness, condemning the sin of the world, while He forgives it, through 
a divine sorrow for it, through Gethsemane and the Cross !” 2 


And here we have the Atonement as mystified by Mr. 
Munger :— 

“Tt is the most elastic of the doctrines, capable of very low and very 
high expression. The conception of it that prevailed two hundred years 


ago shocks us of to-day. And more recent views of it, as a matter of penal 
satisfaction and substitution, and as a mere contrivance for the expression 





1 Pp. 60, 61. 2 Cf. Orthodox Theology of To-day, Discourse mt. © 
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of the Divine feeling, no longer feeds spiritual life ; and so we are struggling 
towards St. Paul’s and the Christ’s own statement of it as containing the 
law and method of life for every man : ‘ He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.’ We are getting to read this truth as meaning Christ formed 
in us, a law and way of life.” } 

We are thus asked to accept of atonement as a Divine 
sorrow which we ourselves may share ; not so much something 
done for us as done in us; so that even our blessed Lord dare 
not use Jeremiah’s lamentation, and say, “Behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto 
me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his 
fierce anger.” The theology of Bushnell, which, in our “New 
Theologians,” has reached its most self-sufficient expression, is 
but the presumption of an Urijah in venturing into the Holy 
of holies, reserved for the High Priest alone ! 

In opposition to all this mysticism, we have no hesitation 
in affirming that the old views of vicarious sacrifice and actual 
substitution on the part of Christ have the whole analogy of 
nature in their favour. The suffering of the innocent for the 
guilty, the transference of merit from one person to another, 
the profiting of people without characters through the friendly 
interest of people with them, these, and a multitude of other 
facts, sustain the principle of a substitution and atonement on 
Christ’s part in the interest of sinners. All this attempt to 
make atonement a common experience only detracts from 
the glory of Him on whom our iniquities were laid. 

Again, the doctrine of the Divine sovereignty suffers, as we 
might expect, at the hands of our “ New Theologians.” Mr. 
Munger says :— 

“The much and justly criticised doctrine of Divine sovereignty and 
decrees is resolving into the universality of law, the favourite conception 
of the age. Science, with its doctrine of an original, ultimate force, advances 
more than half-way towards this assaulted truth, while the larger conception 
to which it has helped us has taken its debatable features out of the hands 
of both contending schools.” 2 

Are we then to make the universality of law the sum and 
substance of sovereignty? If this be so, we are on the very 
verge of Pantheism. God’s sovereignty, as we regard it, is not 
only “IN all,” but also “over all” God is free amid his 
laws. He is not forced in any way. Nor dare we say, as 


1 P. ol. 2 Pp. 62. 
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Mr. Munger does, “Truth already exists; THERE IS NOW ALL 
THERE EVER WILL BE.” A Pantheist can say so, but one who 
believes in sovereignty proper could not. We have no 
warrant for any such assumption, as if the Most High 
exhausted his budget of ideas in the present system of things. 
It is perfectly evident that our “New Theologian” has got 
caught in the stream of prevailing materialistic thought, and 
las not escaped it as a true conception of Divine sovereignty 
would have enabled him to do. 

We cannot but refer to the views of the Future Life put 
forth by this New England school. In 1882, a Dr. Whiton 
published a volume entitled The Gospel of the Resurrection, in 
which he labours hard to prove by a manipulation of proof 
texts that the resurrection begins at death, and that any 
resurrection of the body at a definite future time is a delusion. 
We have never read such a volume of special pleading. Not 
satisfied with supposing that some organisation awaits the dis- 
embodied spirit, enabling it to hold intercourse with others, as 
it waits for the redemption of the body, he insists on resur- 
rection being experienced at death, on its being a development 
and not a miracle of majestic grace at the last day. Dr. Smyth 
does not accept Dr. Whiton’s view as complete, but Mr. 
Munger swallows it in globo (p. 301). The patriarchs, he insists, 
were raised when Jesus spoke of God as being their God, so 
that it is very evident Jesus himself could not be, as we had 
supposed, “the first-born from the dead; that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence” (Col. i. 18; The Freedom of 
Faith, p. 310). And although Jesus lay a considerable period 
in the tomb before his resurrection, Mr. Munger makes his 
resurrection to follow immediately on death (p. 311). He 
doubtless makes a kind of admission about a far-off resurrec- 
tion, but maintains it cannot be a resurrection from the dead 
(p. 312). 

Dr. Smyth has lately given to the American public a small 
volume consisting of a revised version of Dorner’s last part of 
the Glaubenslehre, which he has edited with a preface and 
notes. In this work he praises the German theologian for the 
way in which he has made the ethical idea of love to dominate 
his theological system. Dorner’s view is that no soul will be 
condemned for ever, without having had the Gospel categorically 
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presented to him, and having the opportunity, if not in this 
life, at all events in the next, of accepting or rejecting it. It 
amounts to an extension of probation beyond death. Like 
Farrar’s volume on Eternal Hope, it rests for the most part on 
the interpretation of Christ preaching to the spirits in prison. 
If it is granted that this was a preaching of the Gospel to the 
dead in the intermediate state, then the whole question of 
possible salvation after death is at once raised. 

We have already shown that our “ New Theologians” are 
mistaken in their view of probation. We have shown that we 
are either in a state of condemnation or in a state of salvation 
by a Redeemer. The offer of salvation is a gracious offer; it 
is to be made at once ; it is to be accepted without delay ; the 
question we have to determine is, Can we extend the day of 
grace, as Dorner undoubtedly does, beyond death upon such 
evidence as he affords us? We grant at once that it puts us 
more at our ease to believe that opportunities of salvation 
await sinners in the other world. The haste which we re- 
marked about thinking is taken away from our evangelistic 
efforts. Whatever hurry we may naturally be in to keep 
abreast of the times in thought, we may, if we accept of 
Dorner’s view, take the conversion of the world very quietly. 
It is this arrest which the view puts upon moral earnestness 
which leads us to regard it with great suspicion. This domina- 
tion of Theology by Ethics, when it makes us “at ease in Zion,” 
must be approached and handled with extreme caution. We 
admit that there is much incongruity between our orthodox 
beliefs and our practice in this matter. That is to say, We 
are not half as earnest as we ought to be, if we believe that men 
and women who die impenitent are fated to remain so for 
evermore. Since reading, years ago, Modern Christianity a 
Civilised Heathenism, we have thought that the splendid 
satire it contains on the Vicar preaching everlasting damnation 
to his people if they continue in sin, and then going home to 
a comfortable luncheon, to joke with his wife, and chaff his 
friend, ought to rouse all believers in “the just judgment of 
God” toa more tremendous sense of personal responsibility 
than any of us has yet entertained. But suppose that this whole 
belief passes away on ethical grounds, and that we come to 
entertain the notion that every one will have his chance, if 
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not before death, at least after death, then it seems to us that 
only a miracle will rouse the religious world to any earnestness 
of action. Accordingly we affirm that much more evidence 
and argument than Dorner or his satellite has adduced will be 
needed to change the belief of Christendom. 

As for the dissipation of the old idea about what Paul calls 
“the day of the manifestation of the righteous judgment of 
God,” it will require more than Mr. Munger’s smart pulpit-talk 
to effect it. Our “ New Theologians” ask too much from us 
when they imagine we can surrender current orthodox views 
upon such terms as they propose. 

But we must hasten on to our conclusion. We have placed 
at the head of our article the names" of those works lately 
issued from the press by Dr. Westcott, Dr. Wace, and Dr. Mair. 
It is for the sake of contrast we do so. These theologians 
handle the problems of the age in a very different spirit from 
their Transatlantic brethren. Dr. Westcott takes up “the 
Apostles’ Creed,” and shows how it is based upon Scripture, 
and that no recent scientific discovery has invalidated one 
single element of it. It remains rock-like amid the fluctua- 
tions of to-day. We need hardly say that Dr. Westcott in 
these short lectures displays his accustomed penetration and 
insight, and has ably ministered to the establishment of the 
faith. Dr. Wace again presents to us, in his Gospel and its 
Witnesses, the authority upon which we accept the chief facts in 
the life of our Lord, and as a learned and careful apologist he 
has few equals and no superior. His handling of the “ Results 
of Modern Criticism,” of the Incarnation, the Miracles, the Re- 
surrection, and the gift of the Spirit, leaves little to be desired, 
while Dr. Mair, in his Studies in the Christian Evidences, has 
produced a book which is sure to command wide attention from 
the clearness of his statements, the fulness of his information, 
and the judicial fairness of his conclusions. We are, in these 
works of the British apologists, face to face with objective 
facts. We are not in the misty realm of subjective feelings. 
We are not asked to risk a battle on our own charges, but, in- 
stead of being thrown in upon self, we are thrown out upon 
God, His Word, and His works, and therein we find ample 
vindication for our Christian faith. 

There will be found at the head of this article the names of 
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one or two other works to which we must refer. The Witness 
of God and Faith consists of two lay sermons by the late Pro- 
fessor T. H. Green, delivered to students in the University of 
Oxford. They afford a specimen of that mystic system of in- 
terpretation which imagines it can shake itself free from facts 
and give itself no concern about their truth, provided it has 
seized the spirit. Professor Green has accordingly elaborated 
his view of what it is to be “ crucified with Christ,” and thinks 
that if we appreciate the spirit this expresses we may be in- 
different to the fate of miracle and fact as they are handled by 
modern criticism. All that his little volume goes to show is, 
that a man may receive the Christian spirit and yet be totally 
at sea as to the bearing of the Christian evidence. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s pamphlet on Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century has reference mainly to Christianity as found in Eng- 
land. He is forcible, as usual, about the Evolution school and 
the “heathenism” of the present movement. Renan, he says, 
is only Celsus Redivivus, and Matthew Arnold a modern Lucian. 
In the conception of God, he maintains, is to be found the in- 
tellectual weapon with which to meet and overcome the foes 
of our faith. In this we are in thorough accord with him. We 
could also wish with him that the Churches had a larger hold 
of the toiling masses, and showed more thorough sympathy, 
the sympathy of Christian brotherhood, with them. 

There is one other book which remains to be mentioned 
before laying down our pen, and this is Picton’s New Theories 
and the Old Faith. We bought it when it appeared thirteen 
years ago; and it has been an interesting task to compare this 
“ New Theology” of New England—whose chief text-book is 
Newman Smyth's Old Faiths in New Light—with Mr. Picton’s 
stirring lectures delivered so many years ago. Curiously enough, 
we have most of the New Theology in Mr. Picton. He rests 
the battle of the faith on the existence of a “God-conscious- 
ness” in man, just as Newman Smyth rests it upon the “ re- 
ligious feeling.” He takes a similar view of inspiration and 
of the Bible, as simply the expression of the highest form of in- 
spiration, but as in no way conflicting with inferior forms. His 
leading idea, like Smyth’s, is that of Lessing about the spiritual 
education of the ages. His view is that we will no longer 
say “To the law and to the testimony,” but “The Lord is that 
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Spirit.” In a word, Mr. Picton throws the individual in upon 
himself, his inner light, his sense of God, instead of outward, 
upon the objective facts of nature and of revelation, And Mr. 
Picton ends, as we know by what he has written elsewhere, 
with “Christian Pantheism.” This exhibits, clear as a star, 
the goal of this “New Theology.” It throws a pantheistic 
haze over everything; all things tremble before it with a 
certain sense of God ; it tries to interpret the objective facts 
and doctrines in the terms of a personal experience, and leaves 
us in the comfort of the haze, such as broods over a New Eng- 
land landscape in the end of summer. 

But it would be a mistake to call this eclecticism a new 
theology. There is not an original thought in the whole of it. 
Lessing and Schleiermacher and Dorner have supplied thoughts 
from Germany ; the Transcendentalists have had their influence 
upon it; Bushnell and Macleod Campbell and Maurice have 
contributed largely to its stock-in-trade ; and a hasty science 
has thrown a superficial novelty over the mélange. It is at most, 
to adopt the phraseology of Joseph Cook, but a “ fractional 
orthodoxy.” It is not destined, we apprehend, to exercise any 
very serious influence upon current thought. It is of course 
self-assertive, and has, at least in Newman Smyth, secured a 
superb pen, which is always something in any movement. But 
it proceeds upon too subjective lines to make much headway or 
reach any very tangible results. To adopt the parable of Lessing, 
the palace of theology may seem to be in danger through the 
fire in its windows, but when we arrive and study the pheno- 
menon, we find it is but the after-glow from the west which 
is shining on the panes, endangering nothing, and yet for a 
moment or two attracting all. 

ROBERT M‘CHEYNE EDGAR, 
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Art. IV.—The Christian Attitude. 


ite is scarcely possible to imagine a more striking mental and 

moral attitude than that in which the great Apostle 
announced his assumption of the Christian position. We see 
him, indeed, far advanced in his course, distinguished for 
attainments almost unrivalled, enriched with astonishing 
experiences of Divine knowledge and fellowship, and possess- 
ing, or rather the Lord possessing and keeping safe for him on 
high, great treasure in good works, perils and sufferings for the 
Gospel’s sake almost innumerable, and labours for the Cross 
and the kingdom of Christ more abundant than those of any 
of his compeers and contemporaries in the service of the 
Lord. But the most striking feature in that portraiture and 
attitude of the apostle, which he himself presents, is that he 
appears setting comparatively light by all these great spiritual 
riches and attainments; turning his back upon them, as it 
were, and casting them, in a sense, out of his memory alto- 
gether ; drawn forward—so great is his ambition—by hopes 
and desires and prospects, under the influence of which his 
past possessions and experience, great and excellent as they 
were, fade from his view ; and his eye fixedly set upon certain 
eminences of Christian character and privilege, and enjoyment 
and duty still awaiting him, and with his hands stretching 
onward into the future and upward to the heavenly objects of 
his ambition—he appears far indeed from satisfied with the 
progress he had made, but, on the contrary, filled and fired 
with spiritual energy by the very thought of those still 
greater and surpassing things yet attainable, and so, “ for- 
getting the things which are behind,” he reaches forth “unto 
those which are before.” 

But in order rightly to appreciate the apostle’s position, 
while thus midway in his course, and rightly to appreciate 
also the principles and motives under which he could act in 
prosecuting so much of that course as still remained for him 
to pursue, we must attend both to the principle which animated 
him in the outset of his career, and the sure hope which he 
expected to realise at its close. Both at the outset and the 
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goal of the Christian life there is that which stimulates and 
cheers the Christian through all that may await him inthe 
space between; and everything that is peculiar and powerful 
during the whole course of his Christianity is derived either 
from the faith in which he started, or the hope which he is 
assured he will reach. 

I. In the first place, then, observe that if we would under- 
stand the spirit which animated the apostle, and which 
animates every believer, we must attend to the fact that he 
breaks forth into the Christian career fresh from a thorough 
and conclusive settlement of the great question of his justifica- 
tion before God. The energy and enjoyment of the Christian 
life will be perfectly inexplicable to us, and equally unattain- 
able, if we do not give heed to the principle from which it takes 
its rise. It is evident that the words quoted indicate a spirit of 
dauntless resolution, of unquenchable ambition, of high enjoy- 
ment, and of assured expectation of success. That there are 
great things before him, the apostle harbours not the shadow of 
a doubt ; that they are set before him, not for his mere admira- 
tion of them, far less to awaken in him desires doomed to be 
denied, but on the contrary, to be earnestly sought and 
certainly secured to his own possession and enjoyment, he is 
as little doubtful. And what, it may be asked, was the 
inspiring power and influence under which such resolutions 
and hopes, resolutions and hopes alike so firm and strong, were 
cherished ? That this was the work of Divine grace, the 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the apostle’s renewed nature, 
is obvious. But the question still remains, when we bear in 
mind that the Spirit sways the mind to the influence of suitable 
motives secretly wielded by himself on the inward man, but 
intelligible, apprehended (and embraced and yielded to), and 
cherished—the question still remains, What motives can we 
see influencing the apostle to prosecute the Christian race 
with the ardour and the ambition which he displays ? 

The answer is, that he started on this race, freed from the 
encumbering weight of condemnation before God, and the 
liberty and joy which he therein experienced never forsook 
him, but ministered increasing strength and ardour to his every 
footstep. He had made thorough work of the question, Is 
there enmity or friendship between me and God? AmIa 
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criminal or a friend before him? Am I frowned upon or 
smiled upon by my Maker? Am I condemned, or am I 
acquitted? Does the wrath of God rest upon me, or the 
loving-kindness of God rejoice over me to do me good ? 

To Paul’s mind there was no question equal to that. Any 
doubt there was death. True, the time had been when he 
thought that question easily settled. He thought he was 
serving God, and thanked God he was not as other men. He 
was a Pharisee of the Pharisees, and could anybody doubt that 
he was a friend of God ? 

But at that time he erred, not knowing the Scriptures nor 
the power of God ; not knowing the holiness of God’s character, 
nor the corruption of his own; not knowing the rigour and 
the spirituality of God’s law, nor the carnality of his own soul, 
sold under sin; not knowing the terrors of the tribunal of the 
Almighty, the Lawgiver, nor the burden of guilt that lay upon 
himself, his apostate subject and creature. 

But the commandment came to him. The King appears to 
him by the way. He awoke convicted under a terrible charge. 
He had been neglecting the great salvation. He had been per- 
secuting those who were saved. But the spring and essence 
of his guilt was hatred to Jesus of Nazareth, hatred of his 
humbling cross, and therein enmity to the grace of God and to 
the God of all grace. He had no righteousness now. He was 
truly and justly condemned—an inexcusable enemy of God— 
a hater of his Son—fighting against, and having hitherto 
refused the Lord’s Anointed. What hope could there be for him 
now? His righteousnesses were filthy rags. The services to 
God, in which he trusted, were terrible abominations, highly 
criminal in his sight. He was stripped of every plea, of every 
hope,—his fair raiments are gone, himself even cannot seek to 
retain them; they are offensive to God; they are garments 
that burn him. Alas! his trust has been in his very enmity 
to God. Whatsoever things were gain to him are now right 
truly counted, for they are shown to be—l/oss. 

But, behold the rich provision made by the love of God! 
This cross that once he hated will yet become his hope and his 
joy. This Jesus of Nazareth whom once he persecuted ; see 
how close he links his people with himself, for, in persecuting 
them, Paul persecuted him, and Jesus knew them in the fellow- 
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ship of their sufferings. “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
For it was for them, and as their head, that he himself lived 
and laboured, served and suffered, and died. And in their 
afflictions now he is afflicted, and in their persecutions he him- 
self is persecuted, just because he who died for them and rose 
again had quickened them together with himself, and raised 
them up together with him, and made them sit with him in 
heavenly places in himself. Can Saul of Tarsus look for such 
a union with the Lord of glory? Is he willing for it, and for 
its fruits? If he will resign all other pleas and pretensions— 
if he, who once showed himself before God standing proudly 
on his own footing, will now hide himself before God under 
another, and be accepted only through another’s merit, while he 
himself is out of sight—if a change so great, a self-renunciation 
so profound, a hiding in Christ so humiliating, a self-condemna- 
tion so thorough, and an honouring of Christ so great, as to trust 
unto him all his salvation and receive him as all his desire— 
if this can be, then Saul of Tarsus passes from the rank of 
enemies to that of friends ; passes from condemnation to justi- 
fication of life ; passes from the character and condition of a 
criminal before God reprieved to the day of execution, to the 
character and condition of a friend and child beloved, set apart 
for the favour and the glory of the Lord. He has this in his 
option. He is called of God to make the choice. He is 
invited and enjoined to accept the righteousness of Christ. He 
agrees. He counts all things that would offer themselves 
instead, worthless, contemptible loss. He sees the value of 
being at peace with God. He understands that if this question 
be securely settled all is for ever well. To stand before the 
great Judge of the quick and the dead, and give account of 
himself; to do this hereafter at the throne of the Judge, and 
be found of him in peace; to stand before God’s glorious high 
throne and find it the place of a sanctuary, and taste, while 
standing before it, the tenderness of the Divine compassion and 
the faithfulness of the Divine promises of blessing and salva- 
tion for ever ; to stand thus at God’s throne of grace here, and 
be daily found of him in peace while journeying to the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God ;—for this, if it can be 
found, Paul will resign all, as well he may; and, clinging to 
this one privilege, fountain of many more, even of peace in 
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time and glory in eternity, Paul will know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified; he will count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, and, 
with singleness of mind and oneness of purpose and desire, it 
will be his, having so glorious an offer, gratefully and gladly 
to embrace it and thus win Christ, and be found in Christ, not 
having his own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith. 

Nor can Paul, nor can any other sinner, thus in singleness 
of heart desire and embrace the righteousness of Christ, or 
Christ himself for righteousness, without really winning him 
and being found in him; acquitted and accepted as righteous 
in God’s sight, and justified by faith, having peace with God 
and access by faith into a state of unchanging favour with 
his Maker. 

O happy day when this question comes to be finally and 
fairly settled, whether by such an one as Paul the persecutor, 
or any other poor outcast soul, at last, after many weary 
wanderings, coming to be a fellow-citizen with the saints and 
of the household of God! To be indeed just with God, without 
the slightest flaw that can either peril the glory of the Lord, or 
his own heart’s peace and thankfulness ; to be really justified, 
no more an enemy of God, but judicially accepted and enrolled 
among his friends and children ; and to be thus justified in 
no righteousness of his own, laboriously wrought out, and 
scrimply sufficient, and perpetually endangered, and which 
increase of light and conviction may after all reveal to be 
unsatisfactory and useless and condemned, but in the ever- 
lasting righteousness brought in by Christ, accepted already 
and rewarded with the Lord’s unchanging approbation and his 
gifts of blessing manifold ; to be justified by a righteousness 
thus perfect in itself, provided by the Lord, and freely given, 
and given for ever as a free gift, which neither God’s love, nor 
his wisdom, or his justice will permit to recall ;—to be thus 
justified before God is, of all blessings the weary soul can 
taste, the truest, and the sweetest, and the best, revolutionising 
all its feelings and lighting up all its prospect. Afraid no 
more to face the Lord or to appear before him, or to live and 
move in his sight ; shrinking no more from contemplating his 
own immortality, his relation to the holy God and to the 
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eternal world ; having discovered a safe ground on which to 
present himself before God among the sons of the Most High, 
and having boldness and access with confidence through the 
faith of Christ as the Lord his righteousness, and having all 
covenant promises opened freely to his faith, and waiting only 
his pleading for them as the fruit of a Saviour’s sorrows, and 
the purchase of a Saviour’s pain, and the property of a Saviour’s 
redeemed and justified people; with the anger of the Lord 
turned away, and his favour and the light of his countenance 
replacing it ; the loneliness and bitterness of spirit being gone, 
and replaced by Christ dwelling in the heart by faith; the 
cloud that rested so darkly and forbiddingly on the path of 
duty now broken up and rolled away, and replaced by the 
clear shining after rain and the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness with healing in his wings; and the valley of the shadow 
of death itself, still so solemn, but no longer so terrific as to be 
utterly banished from the thoughts, and everything hated that 
could bring it into remembrance, but rather thought of often, 
that its solemnities may become familiar and its terrors be 
conquered in the light of faith, and in the love of Christ, and 
in the hope of his presence ;—with blessings thus innumerable 
and free, with duty thus inspiriting and welcome, with the 
right and privilege of hoping on and hoping ever, the sinner, 
relieved of the greatest of all anxieties, and tasting the sweetest 
of all joys, with his feet made like unto the hind’s, and his 
arms made strong to quell every enemy and break even bars 
of steel in pieces, breaks forth now into the Christian song as 
the friend of God, a sinner justified fully and for ever in the 
free righteousness of Christ alone. 

It is this glorious style of starting on the Christian race that 
explains the onward and the brightening ardour with which 
Paul and those like-minded with him are willing to prosecute 
its course. If you would run that race with any pleasure, and 
joy, and fervour of purpose and desire, give diligent heed to 
the grand gospel principle and privilege which is the spring 
at once of all hope and duty. Make sure work of the ground 
on which you seek to be justified with God. Are you indeed 
resting on the righteousness of Christ? Are you assured, “ for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” that Christ, in all his 
vicarious righteousness, which he never needed to work ont 
for himself, is freely offered to you in the gospel? Do you see 
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the grandness and the glory of the opportunity thus afforded 
you; the privilege thus pressed upon you? Do you feel your 
need of it? Do you know any other method of appearing in 
peace before God when the elements shall be melting with 
fervent heat? Do you know any other terms on which you 
can appear before God morning and evening on the earth at 
his glorious high throne, to cultivate his fellowship and daily 
seek his blessing and his guidance? If you do not, and if 
you see that this method is safe and these terms are gracious, 
can anything compete in importance with the question whether 
you are accepting these terms and relying on this method,—this 
method and these terms of acceptance and reconciliation, of 
perfect peace and eternal friendship with God? What can 
equal in value this blessed privilege, and what earnestness can 
be too great, what desire too engrossing, what fulness of heart 
too entire and overflowing to direct towards this one grand 
and most attainable and very present privilege which God 
hath set in Zion and brought nigh in the preaching of the 
Cross—the privilege of entering into perfect peace with God 
through the righteousness of his Son, and of being found, 
when sought for, in Christ the sinner’s covert and shield, the 
gift of God, the pledge of iove, the full fountain of God’s free 
and affectionate and holy salvation. 

Settling conclusively this grand question, and embracing 
with his whole heart and his whole soul this privilege of his 
own perfect justification with God in the free and imputed 
righteousness of Christ, Paul entered with a light heart, and a 
happy elastic step upon all the destiny and duty that lay 
between him and his entrance on the joy of his Lord. Such 
is the inspiring principle under the force of which he broke 
forth as a new man on the service of God, and which animated 
him only more powerfully the more profoundly he studied its 
import and drank into its spirit. This may explain and 
account for the vigour and indomitable perseverance with 
which he ran the race set before him. 

II. We have dwelt very long on this point. And yet we 
need not regret it, for it is this, the only true opening principle, 
the only true parent privilege of the Christian life, which gives 
its tone and character, its force and fire of energy, to all that 
follows. It is this which alone can give any hope, and the 
assurance of finding at the other end of the course that prize 
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and crown, the hope of which constitutes the second principle 
and power under which this race is prosecuted. You see that 
while Paul was forgetting the things that were behind, and 
reaching forth to those that were before, he was keeping con- 
tinually in his view the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus, and pressing toward the mark for that splendid 
prize. He knew the end of his calling. He knew that he 
was called, not only to virtue, but also to glory, honour, immor- 
tality, and eternal life. He knew that to him as well as to his 
Lord there was a joy set before him, and the time would come 
that he should enter into the joy of his Lord. He knew that 
there remained a rest for him as for all the people of God, and 
that the righteous Lord had laid up for him a crown of right- 
eousness, unfading and eternal, which he would give unto him 
at that great day, when, with others—his fellow-citizens in 
Zion, and his brethren in the household of God—he should be 
publicly acknowledged and acquitted, and inaugurated as a 
priest and king to reign with Christ for ever. He knew 
this. He believed God concerning this, and, believing, he 
rejoiced and aspired, and was ambitious of all that had thus 
been promised to him. Jesus, whom he once persecuted, 
but now trusted as his Saviour, and whom he now loved in 
all the strange strength and tenderness combined in that 
love of reconciliation which follows on the back of bitter 
wrong and reasonless estrangement,—the wrong in im- 
measurable grace now repented of,—the estrangement in 
Christ’s own almighty love now for ever done away,—Jesus 
whom he once persecuted, but now loved as a converted per- 
secutor could be supposed to love him—was, as Paul well 
knew, preparing a mansion for him among the many in his 
Father’s house. Jesus, he knew, had a crown laid up for him 
and awaiting him at the great day; he knew whom he had 
believed, and he was persuaded that what he had committed 
to him he was able to keep; he knew that his Redeemer was 
living, that he was possessing in his servant's name, and re- 
serving for his servant’s sure enjoyment, an inheritance to which 
Paul in Christ’s righteousness has become entitled, according 
to the Father’s abundant mercy; and, believing in the eternal 
weight of glory thus purchased by his dying Substitute, and 
now being prepared by his ascended Forerunner, he found the 
expectations that brightened to his view at the approaching 
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termination of his earthly career full of inspiring influence, 
even as the principle which animated him in the beginning 
still continued to uphold and inspire him. Both behind, there- 
fore, and before, the Lord had beset him with influences the 
most ennobling, and laid on him, in covenant, the hand of his 
almighty love and unchanging favour. In the commencement 
of his course, rest and heaven entered into this believer’s heart 
in the free salvation of the Lord ; and at the close of his course, 
he saw heaven opened to receive him, that he might enter into 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God. In the commence- 
ment he was justified and accepted through grace by the righteous 
Lord, and in the close he looked forward to being accepted into 
glory by the same righteous Lord, the God and Father of his 
Lord Jesus Christ. As he entered upon the Christian course, 
he laid down for ever the burden of condemnation, and started 
as the Lord’s free man, rejoicing in the liberty wherewith Christ 
had made him free, for the law of the Spirit of life which is in 
Christ Jesus had made him free from the law of sin and death ; 
and as he should pass forth from the course into the heavenly 
rest, and grasp the prize of his calling,—that prize, he rejoiced 
to know, would consist largely of perfect deliverance from the 
body of this death, and from every relic of that corruption 
which still remained to trouble him even after the condemna- 
tion was all done away. And when he looked at perfect 
emancipation from the guilt of sin, at that end of the course 
when he found his joyful entrance, and looked forward to 
equally perfect deliverance from the very presence and from 
all effects of sin, at that end of the course where he should find 
his joyful dismissal from the sorrows and cares, the sins and 
the shortcomings of time, and promotion to the stainless per- 
fections of eternity,—Paul felt that a course having so gracious 
and blessed a commencement, and so glorious and blessed a 
close, was worthy to be prosecuted with undying vigour and 
with the onward-pressing earnest that would never say, It is 
enough, till his hand had grasped the prize and his ear 
had heard the final welcome of his Lord. No wonder, 
therefore, that, finding him midway in his course between 
the outset, on the one hand, that shone so radiant in the 
free grace of God, and the righteousness of Christ freely 
given, and unquestioningly and firmly received by him as all 
his glorying and all his boast,—and that expected close, on the 
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other hand, that shone before his faith with the glory to be 
revealed, and which could no more fail to be revealed than the 
sure mercies of David could fail, or the sealed covenant be 
broken ;—no wonder that, finding him between those two 
momentous stations in the redeemed history, at the one of 
which he knew God had given grace, and at the other of 
which he knew that the Lord would give glory, we find him 
oing just this one thing, and doing it with his might,—even so 
running that he might obtain, temperate in all things, striving 
for the mastery ; never thinking that he had already attained or 
was already perfect, but “forgetting the things that were behind, 
and reaching forth towards those that were before.” 

We are on the wrong track altogether—the course we are 
pursuing must be one that will lead us fatally astray—if it be 
not the same course which Paul trod, if it be not one into 
which we have entered by the same gate of a free justification, 
and which we have the scriptural hope of leaving by the same 
gate of an entrance ministered unto us into God’s heavenly 
kingdom. If we are not justified freely by the grace of God 
through the redemption and the righteousness of Christ, we 
have not even entered on the Christian course at all, and any 
hope of being promoted to the Christian’s crown must be a 
delusion. But, on the other hand, if we have believed on 
Jesus, if, as lost sinners, at length convinced that we are lost, 
gathering this conviction alike from God’s testimony concerning 
our state, and from our own growing experience of our utter 
helplessness in attempting to remedy or to retrieve it ourselves ; 
if, self-condemned and self-renouncing, we have given up all 
idols, and all vain pleas and hopes, as loss and dung, and, seek- 
ing no glory to ourselves, but giving glory to God in Christ, 
we have embraced the firm grace of reconciliation through the 
alone righteousness of Christ perfected on the cross, accepted 
and honoured on the throne of his glory,—then, as the prize 
of the high calling cannot be dissociated from the calling itself, 
and as in God’s immeasurable mercy to us his call has not 
been in vain, we are bound to assure ourselves of that prize as 
the free and sure gift of God, resting securely for us on that very 
purchase and righteousness of Christ on which we rest secure 
for it, the purchased inheritance of the redeemed of the Lord. 
And if we have this same commencement as Paul, and this 
same joyful close before us, then can anything be requisite to 
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stimulate and urge us to follow his example, and, forgetting 
the things that are behind, to reach forth to those that are 
before ? 

It is not only the prize or the crown before him which the 
believer may expect to reach. The apostle makes a manifest dis- 
tinction between the prize of the high calling, which he pressed 
towards, and the things which were before, and towards which 
he was continually reaching forth. The things which were 
before were the attainments which he might make on this 
side of his crown of rewards,—they were the privileges he 
might enjoy, the duties he might discharge, the services he 
might render to the souls of men and to the Church of Christ, 
the deepening knowledge he might gain in the mysteries of 
redemption, the increasing tenderness and reverence of fellow- 
ship which he might have with the Redeemer ; the livelier 
perception of the blessings and joys of his Father’s friendship ; 
the increase of his fruits of righteousness to the praise and 
glory of God, the growth of his Christian graces, and the pro- 
gress of his conformity to Christ—these and such as these 
were the things to which Paul gave the animating title of “ the 
things which are before.” 

We say the animating title, for we fear that Christian is in 
a backsliding and unhealthy condition who is not cheered and 
quickened by the thought that there are things which deserve 
this title—the things which are before,—which are earnestly 
summoning him to pursue and follow after them, which are 
offering themselves to his attainment and enjoyment, which are 
calling for all his energy of faith, and prayer, and labour, that 
he may attain and enjoy them in the Lord. To whatever point 
in the Christian course you may have come, there are still the 
things which are before. The fear of the Lord is but the 
beginning of wisdom. The joy of imputed righteousness, the 
peace and security of being found in Christ, is but the key to, 
or the unlocking of, the unsearchable riches of his grace. 
Justification before your God is but the morning star of a day 
in the dawning and progress of whose light the path of the 
just shineth more and more unto the perfect day. ‘“ Because 
I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest 
thou? thou shalt see greater things than these. Thou shalt 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of man ;” thou shalt see the communica- 
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tion kept open for you by Christ between your course of 
sojourning on earth and your Father’s house in heaven ; and 
the angels shall minister to you as to the heirs of salvation.’ 
Whatever progress you have made, whatever knowledge you 
have reached, whatever fellowship with God in the prayer of 
faith you may have attained, whatever services to God in self- 
denial and in faith you may have rendered, these are to be 
forgotten as small, as not worthy to be mentioned, or to come 
into remembrance in comparison with the things that are 
still before. You are not indeed to forget everything that is 
behind. You are not to forget that you are a sinner saved by 
grace. You are not to forget that you are purged from your 
old sins. You are not to forget that you were a Gentile 
in the flesh, without Christ, an alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and a stranger from the covenants of promise, 
without God and without hope in the world. You are not to 
forget that you who sometime were afar off are now brought 
nigh by the blood of Christ. You are not to forget that you 
entered the Christiau course by counting all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ, that you might be 
found in him accepted of the Lord, and reconciled to him in 
his own Son’s obedience unto death. These are not among 
the things that are to be forgotten. To forget these things, 
instead of proving any help in reaching forth to those that are 
before, would be to turn utterly aside from the course, into 
paths that could only mislead you into darkness and misery 
and discomfiture; leaving you again a stranger to Christian 
peace and a victim to Satan’s snares. No ; these things are to be 
remembered, to be written and borne on the remembrance of 
the imagination of your heart for ever. You are still in your- 
self a sinner. In you, that is, in your flesh, there dwelleth no 
good thing. In Christ alone you have access to God. In the 
light of his truth and spirit alone do you see the Father, and 
in the same light does the Father show you his glory. In the 
strength of his grace only do you conquer the world, and the 
wicked one, and sinful and ambitious self, ever seeking some 
ground of acceptance more honourable to self than the 
righteousness of Christ, ever seeking some source of holiness 
more flattering to self than the strength of Christ’s borrowed 
grace. But what of light you have gained in Christ, and what 
of fellowship with God and blessings from his hand you have 
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gained by prayer in Christ’s name, and what progress you have 
made in serving God in daily life and enjoying him in holy ordin- 
ances, what success you have had in crucifying the flesh, and 
vanquishing the devil and vindicating your right in Christ Jesus 
to do his will without let or hindrance from the principalities 
and powers of darkness, or the fear of man, or the snares of 
temptation,— whatever treasure of dutiful obedience, liberality, 
patient suffering, or willing service to Christ and his people 
and the souls of men you have already by his grace been 
enabled to lay up safely in heaven,—sacrifices and good works 
that have themselves been purged from sin in the blood of 
Jesus, as you yourself have been, that have been accepted as 
righteous and worthy of reward in God’s sight only for the 
sake of that same righteousness of Christ in which you your- 
self have been justified and adopted to the inheritance of the 
eternal reward,—whatever as a sincere and humble, and con- 
trite and dutiful Christian, you may in any of the fields of 
Christian duty and Christian privilege have already attained,— 
all these are to be cast out of memory to make room in the 
mind’s thoughts and anticipations, in the heart’s desires and 
plans, for the far greater things that are before, with which 
the Lord means still to enrich you, and desires to see you 
abundantly enriching and adorning yourself. To look much 
at what you have attained, and little at what is still attainable, 
and ought still to be attained, is the sure way to be im- 
poverished, to be weak for duty, dispirited for conflict, destitute 
of enjoyment, unrefreshed with blessing. But to look little 
at your past attainments, reproaching yourself rather with the 
many losses that, through backslidings and want of watchful- 
ness, and lack of energy, and through weakness of faith, you have 
sustained ; condemning yourself for being still destitute of much 
that, by prayer and patience, by cultivating deeper penitence 
and greater fear, you might by this time have possessed, both 
in knowledge and in strength of hope, and in all graces; to 
be lamenting your comparatively little progress, and acknow- 
ledging that even at your best estate you have only done that 
which was your duty to do, and are an unprofitable servant,— 
but grateful for the call to arise in renewed strength, freely 
given by him who giveth strength unto the faint ; to expect 
and pursue and possess blessings and spiritual attainments 
and capacities which yet you are unable rightly to appreciate, 
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because they are exceedingly abundant above all that you 
can ask, or even think ; to be told that there are such things 
before, and, as called to lay hold upon them, to rejoice and give 
thanks for this call itself as a blessing and a pledge for many 
more ;—this is the spirit in which you may expect to go from 
strength to strength, till you appear before God in Zion. 

Lay down, therefore, as a sure, a blessed truth for which 
you are to give thanks, and on which you are immediately to 
act, that both in the catalogue of duties, and in that of privi- 
leges, there remain before you, awaiting your approach to 
them, and your apprehending and appreciating and appro- 
priating them, many things, which are yet to enrich and adorn 
you as a servant of Christ, as a child of God in the midst of 
an evil generation. Arise and seek. Follow earnestly the 
best gifts. Let Progress be your watchword. Let pride be 
your abhorrence. God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble. The proud look much to the things that are be- 
hind, and see little and gain less of the things that are before. 
The humble, with all their goodness and all their progress, are 
yet in their own eyes so imperfect, that to the last they have 
no peace, no hope, save in being found in Christ; their attain- 
ments rever appear a substitute for Christ’s righteousness ; 
they feel fresh joy and gladness in being continually justified 
in him ; and, in being so justified, they see their right to the 
prize at last, and to immeasurable blessings in the meantime. 
The progress, which on the ground and merit of Christ's 
righteousness they are entitled to expect, appears to them 
large and limitless, as that very righteousness which they plead 
as their title to daily grace and their hope of future glory. 
The capacities of Christ’s righteousness and intercession—for 
his intercession is the prevailing and continual efficacy of 
righteousness—are to the eye of quickened faith beyond all 
that it can think or conceive. The inheritance of things that 
are before expands and enlarges, accordingly, to the ardent and 
obedient believer’s view ; and glad to know that his redemp- 
tion draweth nigh, and glad that no bounds are placed to the 
progress he may make in likeness to Christ, in service to him, 
in joy in him, in fellowship with him, even here; this one 
thing he does,—forgetting the things which are behind, he 
reaches forth to those that are before. pb 
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Art. V.—The Visions of Zechariah. 


[HE visions of Zechariah are confessedly obscure; yet, as 
part of the Old Testament Canon, they are included in 
St. Paul’s dictum that “whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning.” Two principles 
of interpretation may be safely applied to them: First, due 
regard should be paid to the circumstances under which they 
were originally shown to the prophet; while, in the second 
place, they ought to be viewed in the light of corresponding 
scriptures of both the Old and New Testaments. In other 
words, they need to be examined both historically and ana- 
logically. Accordingly it is not without reason that their 
date is so accurately given in chap. i. 7 as the night of the 
24th day of the 11th month in the second year of Darius, 
that being exactly five months after the rebuilding of the 
Temple had been resumed (cf. Haggai i. 15), and two months 
after Haggai’s prediction (ii. 20) of the preparatory shaking of 
the heavens and the earth. There seems therefore no doubt 
that their direct and primary reference is to the fuller restora- 
tion of Israel and the re-establishment of God’s kingdom in 
their midst. At the same time, an unprejudiced examination 
of the symbols, as well as of the prophecies which accompany 
them, in connection with other similar passages of Holy 
Scripture, points us onward to the more or less distant future. 
Guided by those two principles, we will endeavour to grasp 
the leading thoughts of each vision, without attempting a dis- 
cussion of all their many difficulties. 


L 

In the first vision the prophet sees a Man riding upon a 
red horse, and standing amongst the myrtle-trees in the 
bottom, or the shady place (nby3), and behind him other 
horses, red, speckled, and white. “Who are those,-my lord?” 
he reverently inquires of this Personage. The angel who 
disclosed to him the vision promises an explanation, and the 
promise is fulfilled by the Man on the red horse, who replies : 
“These are they whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and fro 
through the earth.” While his informant is yet speaking, the 
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heavenly envoys return with this report: “We have walked 
to and fro through the earth, and, behold, all the earth sitteth 
still, and is at rest.” Now here the meaning of the vision 
undoubtedly turns upon the view we take of the principal 
Personage in it. Passing over the question of His identity 
with the interpreting angel, we turn to other scriptures, 
where a similar image is employed. Three obviously suggest | 
themselves: (1.) We have the Captain of the Lord’s host, 
who, with sword drawn in His hand, appeared to Joshua 
before the siege of Jericho, and is immediately afterwards 
spoken of as Jehovah (Josh. v. 14 and vi. 2); (2.) There is 
Isaiah’s prophecy of Christ (Ixiii. 1) as a mighty Conqueror 
returning with garments dyed red in the blood of His 
enemies ; (3.) To these we may add the vision in Rev. xix. 11, 
where He that is called Faithful and True is represented as 
riding on a white horse, clothed in a vesture dipt in blood. 
Assuming, as we may fairly do, that these and similar passages 
refer to the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, may we not 
reasonably conclude that the same is intended here? If so, we 
have at once the clew to the vision. In the Man on the red 
horse amongst the myrtles in the shady place is a very 
suggestive foreshadowing of the Saviour’s incarnation. True 
to His character as the Angel of the Covenant, He appears in 
the midst of His beloved people, lovely in His sight as the 
myrtle, though then in a depressed and degraded position, 
indicated by ‘the valley or shady place. As the Captain of 
the Lord’s host, He is followed by the armies of heaven, 
ministering spirits sent forth to execute His behests through- 
out the world. The threefold colouring of the horses will 
then (as Keil well remarks) indicate, not nations, nor lands, 
nor the universal Empires, but only the missions of the riders. 
They were commissioned to take an active part in the agitation 
of the world, if any existed, and guide it to the appointed end: 
those on the red horses by war and bloodshed, those on the 
the grey or bay by famine and pestilence, those on the white 
by peace-securing victories. But, as the event proved, their 
services in those several capacities were not required, since at 
the time of the vision in the reign of Darius, universal peace 
prevailed, and “all the earth was sitting still, and at rest.” 
Such tranquillity, however desirable in itself, nevertheless in- 
volved further delay in the accomplishment of God’s purposes 
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towards Israel. Hence the need for the reassuring, comfortable 
words which followed in ver. 13 et seq. 


II. 

Thus the first vision leads on naturally to the second, in 
which it is shown how the promise of the first is to be fulfilled. 
The prophet now sees four horns, and having asked their 
meaning, is informed that “these are the heone that have 
scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem.” He is then shown four 
smiths who are come to terrify them, and “ cast out the horns 
of the Gentiles, that lifted up their horn over the land of 
Judah to scatter it.” The horn here, as so often in the Bible, 
is the emblem of power as used by animals for defence or 
attack. They plainly and forcibly symbolised the power of 
the various Gentile nations, which had attacked, or should 
attack, Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem, the nation of the 
Covenant. These are four in number, in accordance with 
Daniel’s visions of the four Empires : the Babylonian, the Medo- 
Persian, the Greek, and the Roman. The verb *2'might be 
fitly applied to all four, for it does not (as Keil has pointed 
out) necessarily signify “scattered,” but rather will describe 
“ the dissolution of the united condition and of the independence 
of the chosen race ;” nor need the past tense present any 
difficulty, being so often used prophetically of events appearing 
to the seer’s view as already fulfilled. If this-be so, under the 
smiths is imaged forth the vengeance executed by each of 
those nations in turn upon the other: Babylon conquered by 
the Medes and Persians, the Medes and Persians by the Greeks 
under Alexander, the Greeks again by the Romans, until the 
Roman legions were lastly frayed and cut down by the Goths 
and Vandals in the West, and by the Turks and Saracens in 
the East. 


III. 

The third vision carries the prospects of Israel one step 
further. Not only shall their foes be vanquished, but the city 
and kingdom shall be more and more widely extended. A 
man appears with a measuring-line in his hand, and, being 
asked whither he is going, answers, “To measure Jerusalem, 
to see what is the breadth thereof, and what is the length 
thereof.” The interpreting angel goes out from the presence 
of the prophet, and meets a second angel, who says, “ Run and 
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speak to this young man” (the prophet), “ saying, Jerusalem 
shall be inhabited as towns without walls for the multitude of 
the men and the cattle therein: for I, saith the Lord, will 
be unto her as a wall of fire round about her, and will be the 
glory in the midst of her.” 

Such is the vision, and while its primary design was un- 
doubtedly to encourage the Jews in the prospect of 
Jerusalem being rebuilt, all must admit that this is far from 
satisfying its terms. Jerusalem was restored under Nehe- 
miah as a walled town, with a by no means overflowing popu- 
lation. Never since, up to the present day, has the Holy 
City attained these extraordinary proportions. Either in a 
literal or spiritual sense the prophecy remains yet to be 
accomplished. If the former be God’s purpose, we may expect 
the last scene in Jerusalem’s changeful history to open, with a 
remarkable extension, into suburban unwalled towns (walls 
having perhaps proved, as in the case of Paris, « source of 
danger rather than of protection). Or, if the Jerusalem be 
meant which is from above, and the mother of us all, the 
vision will prefigure this world-wide expansion of the King- 
dom of Christ. 


IV. 


The rebuilding of the city, however, would by itself have 
afforded small satisfaction to a devout and patriotic Israelite, 
if not attended by the restoration of the Temple, the Priest- 
hood, and all its ordinances of Divine worship. Trained as he 
had been to connect Jehovah’s presence with a local centre, 
and His favour with the sacrifices which the Levitical priest- 
hood alone could offer, he would regard the revival of that 
ministry as essential to the prosperity of his country. The 
next vision was therefore well calculated to relieve his anxiety 
on this all-important point. Joshua the High Priest is seen 
standing before the Angel of the Lord, either in the act of 
ministering in His presence, or, as is much more probable, in 
the position of one accused of unfaithfulness in his high office, 
for the adversary stands at his right hand to resist him. Who, 
then, we ask, is this adversary? Not surely Sanballat and 
other immediate human enemies of God and of His people. 
To explain the expression thus would be to rob the vision of 
its context and to isolate it from the rest of Holy Scripture. 
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More in accordance with the analogy of revelation, and even 
with the bearing of the passage itself, is the authorised trans- 
lation, “Satan,” the invisible adversary, whose power and 
subtlety are faintly adumbrated in the book of Job, in Psalm 
cix. 6, of the Old Testament, while they stand out in dark and 
appalling relief amidst the brighter light of the New Testament. 
What, then, is the charge which the accuser of the brethren 
prefers against God’s High Priest? We need not search for 
any specific neglect, in not sooner rebuilding the Temple, nor 
for any sin committed by his family. He is the holy nation’s 
representative before God, both in the present and the future, 
and therefore his filthy garments must have a wider and more 
general significance. Israel had passed through the fires of 
chastisement in Babylon, and through the Lord’s preserving 
mercy had been plucked as a half-charred brand from the 
burning. These ought to have cleansed and refined them ; 
but the grosser sins of idolatry and impurity had been succeeded 
by profanity, dishonesty, and pride. Their transgressions 
might justly have excluded them from the Divine favour. But 
in the midst of judgment God had remembered mercy, and 
under the beautiful imagery of this vision, illustrated as it is 
by the bright promises which follow it, He assures the people 
of His gracious intentions towards them through him. The 
Priesthood shall be restored to its pristine dignity, and by its 
means access to the Divine Mercy-seat: shall still be possible. 
Accordingly, the Lord answered and spoke unto them that 
stood by, saying, “Take away the filthy garments from him. 
And unto him He said, Behold, I have caused thine iniquity 
to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of 
raiment ” (iii. 4). Yet the prophet is not satisfied. One indis- 
pensable part of the sacerdotal vestments is still wanting. 
“Let them,” he prays, “set a fair (or pure) mitre on his head.” 
That turban, containing as it did the gold plate inscribed with 
“Holiness to Jehovah,” marked him out as the personal em- 
bodiment of the sanctity of the chosen nation, and the author- 
ised mediator on the Day of Atonement. “So they set a pure 
mitre on his head, and clothed him with garments.” As soon 
as all this had been duly done, but no sooner, Joshua received 
his commission fully reinstating him in his office. He and 
his fellows become “ men of sign” or types ; and the advent is 
announced of One, in whom the High Priesthood should 
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receive its full development. The Branch and the Stone, read 
in the light of preceding prophecies and of their fulfilment in 
the Gospel, are manifestly titles, not of Joshua, or of any merely 
human priest, but of Him who is the Branch from the stem of 
Jesse, and the Head Corner-stone of the spiritual Temple, on 
whom the eyes of the Lord have been set from the beginning, 
and from whom the sevenfold gifts of the omniscient Spirit 
proceed. He is the true High Priest, who, by the sacrifice of 
Himself, hasremoved the iniquity not merely of the one favoured 
land but that of the whole earth, on the one dark awful day of 
Calvary, and made it possible for both Jews and Gentiles to 
dwell in peace, each under his own vine and fig-tree. Thus, 
as Dr. Wright in his Bampton Lectures has truly observed, 
the anxiety is allayed which the vision might naturally have 
caused to the Israelite who, seeing sin exposing even his 
High Priest to separation from God, might have feared lest the 
door of access to the Mercy-seat should be closed against him- 
self. All such doubts and misgivings are anticipated by this 
promise of the future full and complete atonement. 


V. 


Upon this the seer seems to have been overpowered by the 
momentous character of the truths communicated to him, and 
to have fallen into a state of mental and physical exhaustion, 
from which he is gently awakened by the interpreting angel, 
who addresses him again. 

A very different scene is now presented to his view. He 
beholds the Temple restored, and as a priest is admitted to 
the Holy Place. There he observes the golden candlestick, 
as of yore, shedding its mystic light over the otherwise dark 
shrine. But a marvellous change has taken place. There are 
still the seven lamps; but instead of the seven arms which 
formerly supported them, they are now connected by golden 
pipes, fourteen (7 + 7), or forty-nine (7 x 7) in number, with a 
golden bow] or reservoir on the top of the candlestick. Through 
these oil is constantly supplied, not as in the Tabernacle by 
the hands of ministering priests, but after a supernatural 
manner from a living perennial source in two olive-trees, 
which stand on each side. Two branches of these trees over- 
shadow the bowl, and distil into it a perpetual stream of oil, 
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that is carried by the pipes throughout the system, so that the 
lamps are kept ever burning bright and clear. With not un- 
natural surprise Zechariah asks, “ What are these ?” 

Thereupon the angel, having mildly reproved his want of 
discernment, reveals first of all the great general truth thus 
symbolised. “This is the word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, 
saying, Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” Human agency cannot by its own inherent 
energy effect God’s purposes. In vain would the national 
edifice be rebuilt, and the appointed ritual be restored, unless 
the Spirit of God, the Source of light and strength, were sent 
down to direct, sanctify, and support His servants in the per- 
formance of their work. This, however, should not discourage 
them, for in the 8th and following verses is added an assurance 
of its ultimate success. This, then, it is evident, was the main 
purport of the vision. 

The prophet, however, desires a more explicit explanation of 
the olive-trees and their branches, verses 11, 12, and so elicits 
the answer, ver. 14, which supplies the key to the mystery. 
“These are the two Anointed Ones (sons of oil), that stand by 
the Lord of the whole earth.” 

Who, we ask, are these? To explain, as some have done, of 
the Jewish and Christian Churches, would seem an inversion of 
the image, and a substitution of the lamps for the Source of 
their light. If, with others, we understand the Second and 
Third Persons of the Trinity, we ignore the Father’s place in 
the dispensation of grace. A reference to the two natures of 
Christ is wholly gratuitous and inconsistent with the general 
character of the vision. Kimchi came nearer to the true solu- 
tion, when he pointed to Joshua the High Priest and Zerub- 
babel as the representatives of the kingly office. They, indeed, 
as only men, and themselves recipients of grace, could not be its 
authors. But they held two of the three offices which from 
the first were constituted as typical of the Messiah. More- 
over, Zechariah, who in his own person combined the prophetic 
and priestly functions, in vi. 13 foretells the union of the Priest- 
hood with the Kingdom in the Man whose name is the 
Branch, and describes Him asa Priest upon His throne. Read 
in the light of the New Testament, his meaning both there 
and in this vision appears sufficiently plain. In the exaltation 
of the crucified and risen Jesus as a Prince and a Saviour 
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we see their fulfilment. For when,as our High Priest, He had 
entered within the veil, and as King of kings He had re- 
turned to His seat of universal dominion, the oil of gladness 
wherewith He had been anointed overflowed upon His brethren. 
Having presented His all-sufficient Sacrifice before the heavenly 
Mercy-seat, He poured down on the Church the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. All this transforms the otherwise obscure and 
shadowy figure into a blessed reality. The candlesticks seen 
by Zechariah and St. John are in the main the same. The 
Jewish Church not only prefigured the Christian, but contained 
the living germ from which it has been developed. At the 
same time one important difference is discovered by comparison. 
Zechariah saw seven branches of one candlestick, while St. 
John beheld seven distinct candlesticks. In the former, unity 
around one visible local centre, Jerusalem, is portrayed; in 
the latter, spiritual union, in the one invisible Source of light 
and life, is indicated. But the golden pipes will indicate 
with equal fitness the typical ceremonies of the Law and the 
higher and more spiritual ordinances of the Gospel, both 
being in their respective positions the appointed channels of 
Divine grace. That grace, we learn, is, alike in its more re- 
stricted measure and its later more plentiful effusion, derived 
from the one eternal Source of blessing through the mediation 
of the Divine Priest upon His throne. 


VI. anp VII. 


The next two visions, which Keil regards as one, are closely 
connected, and together present a very striking contrast to the 
last. Darkness rapidly succeeds to light. The stern and 
awful side of Jehovah’s character and purposes is now exhibited. 
Under the images of the Flying Roll and of the Ephah 
the history and the consummation of the mystery of 
iniquity are sketched out. (1.) The Flying Roll, whether 
we understand by it a secret record of Divine judgments 
similar to that spread out before Ezekiel (ii. 9), or as the 
Book of the Law in its severer aspect denouncing the 
penalties of sin (eg. in Deut. xxviii. 15 and xxx. 1), is, in any 
case, a symbol of “the curse that goeth forth over the face of 
the whole earth.” Both tables of the covenant are certainly 
referred to in the mention of the two sins of theft and swear- 
ing. Offenders in either of these respects are to be cut off, 
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according to it. Not a little remarkable, too, is it that the 
dimensions of the roll correspond with those of the Porch of 
Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vi. 3), as well as with those of the 
Holy Place in the Tabernacle. This may have been intended 
(as Keil and Pusey suggest) to intimate that judgment is to 
begin at the House of God, though it does not proceed from it, 
and that the measure by which the curse is to be meted out 
will be that of the Holy Place; in other words, that men are 
to be judged, not by any imperfect human standard, but in the 
balances of the Sanctuary. (2.) The image of the Ephah is the 
appropriate sequel of the Roll. Under it is foreshadowed the 
final extermination of evil. The sins of Israel are personified 
as a woman sitting in the midst of this, the largest measure of 
capacity. The angel bids the prophet behold the offences of 
his people in an accumulated form, so that what might have 
singly escaped notice might when thus brought together be 
laid open to the eyes of all. The woman is pressed down by 
a weight of lead, to prevent her escape, and the whole is borne 
away by two women, the instruments of Divine vengeance, 
with wings rapid as a stork’s, to the land of Shinar, the country 
of Nimrod, the sphere of imperial power hostile to God. There 
was made man’s first futile effort to usurp the Throne of God, 
and there it would be natural that the last organised rebellion 
against His authority should be set up. Thus the final con- 
summation of all things is dimly anticipated, when all things 
shall be subdued under the feet of the universal King, and 
God shall be all in all.’ 


1 A remarkable practical application of this vision was suggested by Mr. 
B. W. Newton, in a pamphlet published in reference to the first London 
Exhibition in 1851. ‘It reveals,” he wrote, “where the master-power 
shall reside, which in the latter days shall ‘ go forth’ with pervading influ- 
ence to control the energies of the earth. And what is the symbol of this 
power? It is not a sceptre nor a sword, nor a mitre, but it is an ephah. 
An ephah is the symbol of commerce. There is to be a period, therefore, 
during which commerce is to rule the earth; a period when an ephah might 
fitly be emblazoned on the banner of each kingdom of the Roman world as 
the device best suited to indicate where the secret of its influence lay. 
‘This,’ said the angel, ‘is their aspect (pyvy) through all the earth.’ In 


the outward appearance of the ephah there was nothing to terrify. The 
Prophet, however, was commanded to look again, and behold a woman sit- 
ting in the midst of the ephah. A woman, when used symbolically, is in 
Scripture the emblem of a moral system. When we speak of the reign of com- 
merce, we do not mean merely that commercial activities are to be increased, 
and that the nations will begin to trade one with the other more energeti- 
cally ; but we mean that the influence of those whose wealth enables them 
to touch and control the secret springs of government will be directed to 
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VIII. 


The last vision is unquestionably the most obscure. The 
opposing theories of the ablest commentators fail to throw 
much light upon it. Chariots and horses appear issuing from 
between two brazen mountains. Whether these mountains are, 
as Dr. Pusey maintained, simply symbolic of the height of 
the Divine wisdom ordaining them, and the sublimity of the 
power which putteth them in operation, or, as Dr. Wright 
considers, a distinct geographical idea lies at the foundation of 
the symbol, and Mount Zion and the Mount of Olives be 
intended, between which lies the valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
scene of the last judgment, cannot be easily determined. Nor 
can the precise meaning of the four chariots be more certainly 
ascertained. The analogy of Daniel’s visions would at first 
sight appear to point to the four universal Empires; but the 
omission of the first chariot and the different epithet applied to 
the fourth by the interpreting angel, in his explanation, seem 
to cast considerable doubt upon this view. It may then be 
better to take verse 5 as the key-note to the interpretation. 
“ These are the four spirits of the heavens, which go for‘h from 
standing before the Lord of all the earth.” With this may be 
connected Psalm civ. 4, “ Who maketh his angels spirits ; his 
ministers a flaming fire.” If so, the four chariots will be part 
of the chariots of God, “ which are twenty thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels” (Psalm Ixviii. 17). We shall thus have here 
the execution by angelic agency of Jehovah’s judgments—in 
war, famine, and pestilence—on the two chief seats of the 
world’s enmity,—in the North Country, or Central Asia, and in 
the South, or Egypt, these being at the same time representa- 
tives of the whole heathen world. Thus, these chariots would 
in some degree correspond with the horses in Rev. vi. This is 


the sustainment of certain formed principles—political, educational, religious, 
and the like—as definite and precise as any which have heretofore charac- 
terised Popery or any other similar system.” Mr. Newton then points out 
the secular, materialistic tendencies of the age, which, like the woman 
hidden in the ephah, are not at first openly avowed, but will at length be 
manifested in the land of Shinar, the Euphratean countries—the earliest 
home of civilisation. There the woman will be displayed as the harlot of 
the Revelation (xvii. and xviii.). This view seems well worthy of attention. 
Certainly the almost successful attempt to admit the atheist Bradlaugh to 
the legislature of a Christian country, and the rapid advances of Home Rule, 
Socialism, and Secularism invests the vision with a startling reality. 
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in the main Keil’s view, who accounts for the omission of the 
angel of the red horse by supposing that it seemed of more 
consequence to express that the judgments were sent forth in 
all their strength, than to emphasise their bloody nature. 
Doubtless there is very much in this vision, as in the others, 
which remains yet to be made plain by the events, and which 
the Day will declare. 


Reviewing the whole of this wonderful series of inspired 
photographs of the future, we notice, in conclusion, three 
general features which characterise them :— 

(1.) The frequent interchange of light and shade is very im- 
pressive. The seer sings alternately of mercy and judgment, 
while here, as ever in the Word of God, mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment. 

(2.) We mark their progressiveness, and the close connection 
of thought which binds them together. On this the writer in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible has eloquently observed :— 

“ Scene after scene is unrolled, till the whole glowing picture is presented 
to the eye. All enemies crushed, the land repeopled, and Jerusalem girt as 
with a wall of fire; the Temple rebuilt, more truly splendid than of old, 
because more abundantly filled with a Divine Presence ; the leaders of the 
people assured in the most signal manner of the Divine protection ; all 
wickedness solemnly sentenced, and the land for ever purged of it ;--such 
is the magnificent panorama of hope which the prophet displays to his 
countrymen.” 

(3.) Besides these, another characteristic of these visions is 
of even deeper interest and importance to the Christian student, 
viz. the marvellous agreement that may be traced in them to 
the fuller revelation of the New Testament. We have had 
Christ as the Angel of the Covenant, watching over the 
destinies of both the literal and the spiritual Israel; angels 
as His ministers carry out His behests ; by one complete and 
final act of atonement the iniquity of the land is removed in 
one day. The graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit are described 
as proceeding from the anointed Priest upon His throne, and 
dispensed through His ordinances. Sin unrepented of receives 
its just recompence of reward, and evil is at length banished 
from a regenerated world. In short, the leading facts and 
doctrines of the Gospel are here comprised in miniature before 
the view of this, next to Isaiah, the most Evangelical Prophet. 

WILLIAM BURNET. 





Modern Biblical Criticism. 


Art. VI.—Modern Biblical Criticism: its History 
and Methods." 


M* right to study and reach my own conclusions concerning 

the Bible is the proof of every other man’s right to study 
and reach his conclusions concerning the Bible. With this 
right is conjoined the duty to unite with those who will pre- 
serve inviolate what we hold to be the truth. 

I shall use modern criticism to signify all the processes of 
investigation in the Bible, which issue in its interpretation ; 
and in this short sketch I can give no more than the merest 
outlines of the course of opinion during one of the greatest 
intellectual epochs. 

The right and duty of every man to study the Bible, and the 
freedom of conscience, were the battle-cries of the Reformation. 
Occasional defections from this high standard by Luther and 
others, while they compromised, did not efface these funda- 
mental principles. To the century of the Reformation succeeded 
the century of a misuse of creeds, by making them the primary 
test of right thought as to the Bible, and making the Bible 
a dry storehouse for supports of the creed. The inevitable 
result followed : the vigorous life of the Spirit through the Word 
of God was lost; the creed became the policeman’s law, and 
every one was professedly orthodox ; but behind the profession 
of the creed, the life of great numbers of ministers and laymen 
was a scandal on creed and Bible. As a protest against this 
crying hypocrisy Pietism arose, but it was met by Protestants 
with all the scorn with which Rome met Luther; and Pietism 
disappeared from public view to unite with the humble and 
obscure Moravians in blessing every continent with its testi- 
mony to Jesus. Orthodoxy was victorious, rigid, persecuting, 
and loose in life, when Frederick the Great took the throne of 
Prussia, to raise her by a bound to one of the great powers, to 
loose every shackle of creed from the press, and to bring in 
Voltaire and the French Deists as his best friends. The salons 
of Paris then set the fashion in thought and speech and act 
for every court in Europe; and infidelity to God and man was 


1 An Address before the Baptist Autumnal Conference in Boston. 
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the Paris fashion, if we believe the French contemporary 
writers and the historians of later days. 

Every professor and pastor in Germany was a Government 
officer ; and Government officers quickly feel the air from the 
throne. No wonder men ran to extremes under this hitherto 
unknown, undreamed-of liberty and these chilling blasts from 
Berlin. The press poured forth a torrent of anti-Christian 
literature. Every scribbler had his fling at the Bible. Lessing, 
the father of modern German secular literature, helped on the 
storm by publishing at intervals the Wolfentiittel Fragments, 
which were a German statement of the French rough rejection 
of the Bible as an imposture. No adequate reply was made; 
and slowly but surely the lecture-rooms and pulpits were 
infected with the prevailing spirit. 

At Leipzig Ernesti taught that the Bible was to be inter- 
preted just as any other work of antiquity, and at Halle, the 
former home of Pietism, Semler taught that the Old Testa- 
ment was of no practical use, and very little of the New 
Testament was helpful; that the Bible was in no proper 
sense history; that the canon of the books was a mass of 
errors; that Jesus and the Apostles accommodated their 
teaching to the ignorance and superstition of their times. But 
if the Bible is to be judged as any other book, then any other 
book is to be judged as the Bible; and clearer brains than 
Semler’s soon perceived that this was to deny the sincerity of 
any history and to cover all literature with a quibbling 
scepticism. Overagainst the assertion of imposture, and the 
denial of the sincerity of the history in the Bible, Eichhorn 
and Paulus and their followers asserted the validity of the 
history in general. But they held that these writings came 
from the childhood of the race. We shall reach the facts of 
their history only by disentangling them from the mistaken 
beliefs, by translating the language of childhood into the more 
purely natural and philosophical of our day. The Bible 
teaches nothing more than mere morality. All this was but 
slightly removed from the position of Ernesti and Semler; yet 
it was a move in the right direction ; the Bible was assumed 
to be sincere history, only awaiting a better interpretation. 

From 1750 to 1800, while both Old and New Testaments 
were brought under discussion as the two parts of one book, 
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it was the Old Testament that bore the brunt of the attack 
and found no capable defender. The onset was halted at the 
New Testament. But for the second half-century of modern 
criticism, the New Testament receives from the critics most 
attention, while the criticism of the Old Testament proceeds 
with less public strife. The dominant critic of the New 
Testament at the beginning of this century was Paulus. He 
professed to give the only correct and possible explanation of 
this childhood history by separating the facts from the super- 
natural dress that covered them. All the statements of the 
New Testament were interpreted either as the outcome of 
occurrences according to the laws of Nature, or of an intent to 
teach only morality ; Jesus was not a supernatural person ; he 
was a wise and virtuous man, whose acts of kindness, of 
medical skill, aided at times by good luck, were magnified by 
his followers to miracles. The burden of Paulus’s works is to 
sustain his denial of the supernatural, not to discover new 
truth; and the expositions he gives demand a faith altogether 
beyond our present nature. 

Paulus and Wegscheider represent, on the expository and 
doctrinal sides, the high-water mark of unadulterated 
rationalism. But under the lead of Schleiermacher another 
school of thought is fast rising. It asserts that the Christian 
consciousness is a better test of truth than the much-veunted 
but undefined reason, and that the longings of the Christian 
heart were satisfied only in Jesus, whose life was continued in 
his Church, so that Christian faith was historical as well as 
spiritual. To this school Jesus is a supernatural person, and 
the Bible is a book for the heart and life. A dreamy philo- 
sophy and hardly reverent treatment of the Bible characterise 
some of this school; while, on the other side, its followers were 
bringing forth works of vast constructive importance in inter- 
pretation, history, and philology, and at the same time scholars 
of all shades of opinion were making the text, the literature, 
the history, the theology, the interpretation of the Bible, and 
the history and doctrine of the Christian Church, the object of 
their studies, and were giving to the world in all these depart- 
ments works which have been the basis of subsequent advance 
in modern criticism. Gesenius’s Grammar and Lexicon re- 
volutionised the study of Hebrew, and Winer’s Grammar of 
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New Testament Greek set bounds to the lawless assumptions of 
preceding interpretation, and made expositions like those of 
Paulus impossible of acceptance on purely linguistic grounds. 
We all owe a great debt to these scholars, whose labours have 
smoothed the path for us. 

Hitherto the Old and New Testaments had been explained 
by the leaders of parties on theories that halted and limped, 
and were often left in the lurch by their advocates. No 
theory had been successfully carried through either Testament. 
This was seen by a clear-eyed young man, of great mental 
vigour, who had drunk in the philosophy of Hegel and longed 
to distinguish himself in the learned world. He saw and set 
forth with startling clearness the wretched inconsequence of 
Semler and Eichhorn and Paulus. Their theories untied no 
knots. Their natural explanations were more unnatural than 
the miracles of the Bible. To hold the New Testament as 
history, and to explain away its facts by natural causes, is to 
put its history in the same crucible and evaporate it. If, 
according to Goethe and Hegel, the idea is the permanent 
reality, and the facts are only the incomplete and transient 
clothing of these realities, to be interpreted by the idea which 
struggled for expression through them, then the permanent in 
the Bible was the fundamental idea. The facts might be 
rejected, yea, the book itself thrown to the winds, but the 
eternal ideas set forth in the Bible would remain as they had 
existed before the Bible was written. It was to apply these 
views to the New Testament under the term of myth, that is, 
“ pre-Christian ideas clothed in historic dress in saga,” that 
Strauss devoted his fine analytic powers and wondrous ability 
for work. Learning of no mean order, keen insight into the 
difficulties of opponents, a style clear as crystal, were the 
helpers of a logic which Strauss deemed impregnable, as it 
denied both history and fact to the New Testament, and left 
nothing behind but a few ideas of bare morality, around whose 
nakedness was thrown the compassionate woven wind of 
myth. 

The school of critics of earnest Christian feeling saw in this 
work the gauge of a battle for the very essence of spiritual 
religion. That battle-call drew out a host of giants in reply ; 
and the mythical theory of the New Testament was soon a thing 
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of the past, so dead that its defender was glad to seek some 
other refuge. 

The mythical theory was shown to be untenable ; but another 
battle was to be fought. If there were no historical facts at 
the basis of Christianity, then we must doubt all Church 
history ; and secular history must be judged by the same tests. 
To account for the Church and its history, and yet reject the 
New Testament as trustworthy history, together with all other 
supernaturalism—this was the task attempted by the Tiibingen 
school. The theory applied to the New Testament was that 
men are ruled by unconscious tendencies, which gradually 
become controlling ideas; and these controlling ideas in the 
Church of the second century evolved the books of the New 
Testament, excepting four epistles of Paul. It was also held 
that, owing to the excited controversies in the early Church, 
we cannot appeal to it for evidence. In other words, the 
Saviour did not create, by revelation and by his Spirit, the 
Church; but the Church created the representation of the 
Saviour in the New Testament. These views were supported 
by great learning, and defended by replies of equal learning 
and sounder reasoning; and there are few now who follow 
Baur’s lead, except at a long distance. 

Let us look back. Germany has tried and rejected the 
following theories, which deny the supernatural as insufficient 
to answer the Bible: The theory of imposture ; the theory of 
a history with its explanation in natural causes and mere 
morality ; the theory of myths, legends, sagas—that is, ideas 
which are the common inheritance of all men clothed in a 
factitious garb ; the theory of an evolution of the Bible by the 
Church, without supernatural aid. This is a vast gain on the 
negative side. On the positive side, the text of the New 
Testament has been settled on a firmer basis than ever before ; 
the canon has been supported by a mass of proofs, drawn from 
internal and external evidence ; the grammar and lexicography 
of the New Testament have been elaborated and have set 
bounds to possible philological assumptions ; the history of 
New Testament times has been wrought out with a com- 
pleteness unknown before; and the New Testament as 
literature, and on its human side, has been brought into 
clearer light. 

VOL, XXXIII.—-NO, CXXVII. I 
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But we shall do Germany a great wrong if we suppose that 
these have been the only triumphs of the Bible there. During 
all these years of doubt in learned circles there have been 
hearts and homes and pulpits where God’s Word was the 
feast of the soul. To Germany we must go to find the most 
remarkable missionary societies of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. There, too, we must go for many a hymn of 
exalted faith, the condensed theology of the brain and heart 
taught by the Holy Spirit. 

Of late years a very vigorous school of critics, fine scholars 
and clear, strong writers, has proposed as a scientific result 
an entire reconstruction of Old Testament literature and 
history. This school professes to treat the New Testament 
with respect, but denies the validity of its testimony to the 
Old; and it also assumes as axioms in Old Testament inter- 
pretation all the theories which have been rejected respecting 
the New. This school holds that the original Hebrew text 
has been often retouched by editors ; that, the historical books 
not being trustworthy records, some parts of the prophetical 
books, being the earliest records, are the criteria for all the 
rest ; that the history of Israel, according to the earliest 
records and the last sifting of facts from the contradictory 
historical books, begins with the people heathen, having some 
rude sacrifices and a tribal deity, called Jahve. This people 
gradually enters and obtains supremacy in Canaan, where they, 
taught by the Canaanites, learn to observe more festivals and 
better sacrifices. In time the ritual and ceremonial law is 
elaborated and decreed by self-seeking priests; and these 
priests also compile the canonical histories—a mixture of truth, 
myth, legend, and saga—to suit their purposes, while the nobler 
and moral men, the prophets, strive against the debasing ten- 
dencies of people and priests, and, rising with the unconscious 
evolution of the ethical idea, finally preach ethical mono- 
theism ; for which the world is indebted to them alone. By 
these results the Pentateuch is decided to be a compilation by 
priests during and after the Exile. The grand result is, there 
is nothing supernatural in the Old Testament ; its only end 
is to teach a refined morality. The only sin is a failure in 
morals ; the only salvation is a progress in morals and deliver- 
ance from oppression. As Baur made the Church the creator 
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of Jesus, so this school makes Moses and the prophets the 
creators of Jehovah. 

The foregoing is an outline of the views of the leaders, 
Reuss, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade, and others. Behind them 
follow, near or far, various types of compromise. But com- 
promises never avail much in a battle. The leaders declare 
plainly they must have all or nothing ; and they do not think 
highly of the logic of the compromisers. 

In all works of criticism of the Bible it is the fundamental 
idea of God that governs the work; and in this school it is 
their theology which moulds and formulates every part and the 
whole. To this theology the New Testament is the most 
positive contradiction. Here extreme critics agree completely 
with the most reverent believers. Professor Kuenen says : “ It 
is the common conviction of all the writers of the New Testa- 
ment that the Old Testament is inspired by God, and is thus 
invested with Divine authority. It is unnecessary to support 
these statements by quoting passages. Such passages are, us 
every one knows, very numerous.”? And believers in the 
Divine authority of the New Testament will honour the frank- 
ness of Professor Kuenen when he adds : “ The New Testament’s 
judgment concerning the origin and nature of the prophetical 
expectations, and concerning their relation to the historical 
reality, may be regarded as diametrically opposed to ours.” * 

Against their assertion that the world is indebted to the 
Jews for the discovery of monotheism, Egyptologists tell us 
that monotheism was the only basis and explanation of Egyp- 
tian religion ; and Delitzsch tells us the same of Assyrian re- 
ligion. This new theory of Israel’s history must also make its 
count with the now two largest literatures of antiquity, Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian; with the constantly increasing monuments 
of the art of these lands, with the histories of these lands, with 
the history of ritual in these lands, and with the present state 
of the sciences of comparative ethnology and geography, which 
bids us see China and all Eastern and Southern Asia in active 
commerce by land and sea with Western Asia and Egypt long 
before the Exodus. The new theory misconceives the position 
of Israel in the midst of all this strong, pulsating life of the 
surrounding nations. 


' Prophets, p. 448. 2 Ibid. 
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So far as there are scientific laws governing Biblical criticism, 
every intelligent scholar of every school of criticism acknow- 
ledges them and works by them. The result of the legitimate 
application of these laws is cheerfully acknowledged. These 
laws are not new; they are old and self-evident. They ante- 
date modern criticism, and direct the most conservative as well 
as the most extreme. Yet there is no assertion more constant 
in extreme modern criticism than that it is a science working 
by absolute laws whose results are indisputable, with the im- 
plication that, like other sciences, the state of the mind and 
heart of the critic toward the Bible is not to be taken into 
account. But every science is conditioned by its subject; and 
Biblical interpretation is conditioned by the Bible. When, 
therefore, extreme modern criticism tells us its highest achieve- 
ment is “a conception of the religious development of Israel 
totally different from that of the Old Testament itself, and a 
delineation of primitive Christianity in characteristics which 
the most keen-sighted reader would not recognise in the New 
Testament,”* we say this, whatever it may be, is confessedly 
not interpretation, and hence not Biblical science. The Biblical 
critic, who knows no dependence on the Spirit of God, fails in 
the most important part of Biblical interpretation ; there is no 
mental affinity between the interpreter and his author. The 
highest German authority bids us judge historians by their per- 
sonal character ; and the highest of all authorities tells us that 
it is the Spirit who alone shall guide us into all truth. 

This extreme school of modern criticism is fond of claiming 
freedom from all presuppositions. This boast of freedom from 
presupposition is the proclamation of sad ignorance of self. No 
man ever has, no man can, come to the study of the Bible free 
from presupposition. Nor does the Bible contemplate such 
readers. It demands as a sine qua non of right interpretation 
the seeker’s belief that he is a guilty sinner. To this pre- 
possession “its doors stand open wide on Calvary.” 

This school professes to be free from dogmatism, and unspar- 
ingly condemns dogmatism in others. Free from dogmatism ! 
What lean and beggarly specimens the works of many modern 
critics would be if all pure dogmatism were eliminated from 
them! In every Biblical book interpretation must always 


1 Van Goens, Rev. Theol. et de Phil., 1881, p. 166. ': 
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issue in theology as its last synthesis ; and this theology must 
return to modify the interpretation, or the author is mis- 
represented. 

This school claims, by undeniable criteria, to detect the 
faintest shades of style, and apportion to numerous original 
authors not only parts of chapters, but minute parts of sen- 
tences. But not one of them is willing to try his hand at a 
similar procedure with composite works of the present day. 
Nor would the rough methods applied by them to the language 
of the Bible be tolerated for a moment if applied to Milton or 
Schiller or Racine. There is nothing more confidently assumed 
as proved beyond question than that the names Jehovah and 
Elohim are the pre-eminent marks of different writers in the 
Pentateuch. This theory, as it first arose from Madame de 
Tencin’s coterie of doubt in Paris, had a semblance of proba- 
bility which has been destroyed by the present assumption that 
the Jehovist and Elohist were contemporary, living but a few 
miles apart, and worshipping the same God under the same 
name. At best the theory was a rough cleaver, wherewith to 
dissect the system of veins and nerves; but if it is to stand, 
it greatly needs repair. 

The Bible remains the same through all the years. For all 
that modern criticism brings us, as the tested product of sound 
investigation, every intelligent lover of the Bible will be grate- 
ful. All ill-founded or unfounded theories about the Bible are 
only passing clouds. They may lead some to doubt the Divine 
truth and power of the Bible ; but he who knows in his deepest 
consciousness his sin and his salvation by Jesus, finds, where 
others doubt and starve, the Shepherd’s pastures of tender grass 
and the still waters of the river of God. 

HOWARD OSGOOD. 
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Art. VIL.—The Metaphysical and Theological Applications of 
Induction and Analogy, 


[* is to be lamented that Mr. Mill, after teaching so much 

valuable truth,? and displaying so just an insight up to 
this point, should then assert a view of our universal judg- 
ment of cause, which, if true, would destroy his own science. 
He believes, after the perverse metaphysic of his father, Mr. 
James Mill, and of the school of Hume, that the mind has no 
such universal a priori judgments. He believes that our 
general judgment of cause is itself empirical, and is gotten 
simply by combining a multitude of inductions enwmerationis 
simplicis. But these, he admits, are not demonstrative; and 
the whole and sole use of all the canons of induction is to 
lead from these invalid colligations to certain truths. And he 
has confessed that this is only done by assuming the universal 
law of cause; so that his conception of the whole inductive 
logic is of a process which assumes its own conclusion as its 
own premise! That he is not misrepresented will appear 
from the following citations from his Logic, Book mL, chap. 
21 :—“ As was observed in a former place, the belief we enter- 
tain in the universality throughout nature of the law of cause 
and effect is itself an instance of induction, and by no means 
one of the earliest which any of us, or which mankind in 
general, can have made. We arrive at this universal law by 
generalisation from many laws of inferior generality ” (p. 100). 
“Is there not, then, an inconsistency in contrasting the loose- 
ness of one method with the rigidity of another, when that 
other is indebted to the looser method for its own foundation ?” 
(p. 101.) “Can we prove a proposition by an argument which 
it takes for granted?” (p. 96.) This question, Mr. Mill then 
says, he has “purposely stated in the strongest terms it will 
admit of,” in order to reject the doctrine of a belief in causa- 
tion as a necessary intuitive law, and to assert his (as we think 
erroneous) doctrine, which attempts to make the inductive 
process prove its own fundamental premise. His apology for 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
* Vide British and Foreign Evangelical Review, Oct. 1883, p. 740 et seq. 
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this violation of the very first principle of logic and common 
sense is, that the belief in causation, while only an empirical 
induction, is “an empirical law co-extensive with all human 
experience ; at which point the distinction between empirical 
laws and laws of nature vanishes, and the proposition takes its 
place among the most firmly established as well as the largest 
truths accessible to science” (p. 103). 

One question dissipates this attempted solution. Is a pro- 
cess of inductive demonstration only valid, then, to one whose 
empirical knowledge “is co-extensive with all human experi- 
ence”? No. Mr. Mill, for instance, when explaining the 
truth of a natural law by the “method of difference,” made 
these two correct statements: that this method is rigidly con- 
clusive when its conditions are observed ; and that it is by 
this method the common people really infer the commonly 
known laws. It appears, then, by his own statement, that a 
beginner in inductive reasoning, long before he has widened 
his knowledge until it is “ co-extensive with all human experi- 
ence,” may make, and does make, inductions to general laws 
that are valid. Whence does he procure his universal major 
premise? Again: the empirical knowledge of the most learned 
observer in the world bears but a minute, almost an infinitesi- 
mal, ratio to the multitude of consecutions of events which 
take place outside of his knowledge. The idea that mere 
empirical observation can ever establish a law as universal is 
therefore delusive. It proceeds upon the supposition that, as 
the number of agreeing observed instances is widened, the 
probability grows towards a certainty that their agreement 
expresses the universal law, because the cases actually tested 
bear a so much larger ratio to the cases not tested. But it 
must be remembered, if the intuitive and original character of 
our judgment of cause be denied, we have no means, except the 
empirical, to know whether the cases of sequence still untested, 
and therefore unknown, will conform to our supposed law or 
not. And the belief arising out of this supposed calculus of 
probabilities is utterly deceptive. For the number of cases 
tested, however large, is still, in the mind of the most learned 
physicist, infinitesimally small, compared with the number of 
the unknown cases occurring in nature, not to speak of the 
more multitudinous cases in past ages. When the physicist has 
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observed for years, the number of instances empirically tested 
does bear a larger ratio to the number with which he began. 
True, and this is precisely the delusion which cheated Mr. Mill’s 
mind. But it is the increased ratio of the empirically known 
to the unknown which is necessary, for the purpose of even 
grounding a probability. But this still remains infinitesimally 
small. Mr. Mill obviously has in his mind some conception 
of concurring witnesses, confirming each other’s testimony. 
The analogy is plausible, but it should be carefully considered 
whether it is just and exact. When a court of law would 
ascertain the truth as to a crime, we may suppose that more 
or less doubt rests on the competency and credibility of the 
first witness summoned. But his statement is taken ; yet 
it is no sufficient ground on which to condemn a citizen. A 
second witness, whose credibility is also imperfect, is called ; 
and his statement concurs with the first. If it is manifest no 
collusion exists, the correspondence of his statement with the 
first lends it confirmation. If many witnesses of this kind, 
each independent, tell the same story, although neither one 
would have been trustworthy enough, alone, to condemn a 
man, yet the concurrence begets a practical certainty, on which 
a court might even proceed to convict. Now, Mr. Mill's 
thought evidently is, that a similar cumulative process goes 
on, as one induction is added to another, with results which 
appear mutually confirmatory. According to him, the uni- 
formity of nature is assumed as the general premise in each of 
these inductions. But it has to be employed as a major pre- 
mise, while it is still only an assumption without proof. But 
this, that, and the other process, grounded in it, turn out so as 
to correspond with each other and with experience, until at 
last the inference in favour of it becomes sufficiently cumula- 
tive to be taken as a practical certainty. 

The remarks already made, when considered, will show that 
this analogy is deceptive. Why does the judge, after examin- 
ing many witnesses, each of imperfect credibility, yet conclude 
from the concurrence of their statements that he has the 
truth? Because he deems the number examined such as is 
nearly exhaustive of the whole body of possible evidence. 
Suppose that judge, after examining even ten such witnesses, 
were taught that the whole number of spectators of the crime 
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was not, as is customary even in public cases, some twelve, or 
possibly twenty, bystanders, but that the number of equally 
near eye-witnesses was ten thousand, and that there was in 
each of the unexamined nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety, any, even the slightest, tendency to contradict possibly 
the statement of the ten. The judge would in that case feel 
that he had no certainty. There is the concurrence of the ten 
thus far examined? Yes; but there is also some possibility 
that the next ten may concurrently contradict them; and the 
same possibility is repeated with nine hundred and eighty 
other tens. Had the case been this: the whole number of 
possible witnesses being twelve, or possibly twenty, ten have 
been actually examined and found concurrent without col- 
lusion, the cumulative probability arising out of this concur- 
rence of the ten, might weigh very potently against any 
surmise or expectation of a contrary testimony in the two, or 
even the ten, not examined. This is the case which has 
deceived Mr. Mill. But it is not the case at all which the 
inductive reasoner has in hand. The number of sequences 
tested by physicists bears a most minute ratio to the untested 
sequences, in which, on Mr. Mill’s theory, there is an a priori 
possibility of a contradictory law. He has himself given us a 
remarkable confession of this, Book m1, chap. 21, in his 
assertion that, after all our inductive researches, we still have 
no evidence that this uniformity of nature is the law of the 
universe. We may assume it only of “that portion of it 
which is within the range of our means of sure observation.” 
Again, the postulate of the uniformity of nature would not 
be, on Mr. Mill’s theory, even one that might be provisionally 
assumed, because it is obnoxious at its first suggestion, and 
throughout our provisional course of inquiry, to apparent con- 
tradictions. To the merely empirical eye nature appears 
variable and capricious almost as often as she does constant. 
So that, had our inductions only an empirical basis, instances 
of apparent testimony against this general premise might 
multiply as fast as instances of seeming concurrence in its 
favour. The real reason that the results of induction are not 
thus embarrassed is, that true induction is not merely em- 
pirical, as Mr. Mill supposes. Once more, if the general 
premise underlying each case of induction is only an assump- 
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tion, then it is a priori possible it may involve an error. If it 
does, why may not that element of error be multiplied and 
spread itself through the body of connected processes in a 
geometrical degree? Then, the body of supposed science is 
always liable to turn out, after all, like the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
of the heavens, an inverted pyramid, an ingenious complication 
of propositions forced into a seeming harmony by their common 
trait of involving the radical error? Science has often shown 
that a hypothetic structure may be widely built out, and may 
stand long in apparent strength, and yet be overthrown. 

We close this refutation with this testimony from Esser, 
adopted by Hamilton (Logic, Lect. 32, end) : 


“Tt is possible only in one way to raise induction and analogy from mere 
probability to complete certainty, viz., to demonstrate that the principles 
which lie at the root of these processes, and which we have already stated, 
are either necessary laws of thought, or necessary laws of nature. To demon- 
strate that they are necessary laws of thought is impossible, for logic not 
only does not allow inference from many to all, but expressly rejects it. 
Again, to demonstrate that they are necessary laws of nature, is equally im- 
possible. This has, indeed, been attempted, from the uniformity of nature, 
but in vain. For it is incompetent to evince the necessity of the inference 
of induction and analogy from the fact denominated the law of nature, 
seeing that this law itself can only be discovered by the way of induction 
and analogy. In this attempted demonstration there is thus the most 
glaring petitio principit. The result which has been previously given 
remains, therefore, intact. Induction and analogy guarantee no perfect 
certainty, but only a high degree of probability, while all probability rests, 
at best, on induction and analogy, and nothing else.” 


Hamilton and his German teacher, Esser, here do two things, 
one of which is right, and the other is wrong. They utterly 
refute Mill’s attempt to ground an apodeictic induction in his 
false metaphysics as to man’s primitive judgment. This is the 
right thing. They also deny to the inductive logic all apo- 
deictic character. This is their wrong teaching. Surely this 
conclusion is as much against common sense and the universal 
practical convictions of mankind as it is against their experi- 
ence. Men assuredly believe that they have a multitude of 
certain demonstrated inductions. They are right in believing 
so. On these practical inductions, simple and brief in their 
processes it may be, yet real inductions, men are proceeding 
with absolute confidence, in their business, every day of their 
lives. It is by an induction that we all know we shall die. 
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Does any man think his own death only a high probability ? 
All know death is certain. Here are all the modern triumphs 
of physical science, which civilised mankind regard as much 
their assured possession as the pure propositions of geometry. 
No one regards their laws as of only probable truth. The 
world intrusts its wealth, health, life to them with absolute 
faith. But most of the laws of physics are truths of induction. 
Hamilton’s conclusion, then, while right in denying a founda- 
tion for their certainty where Mill and his predecessors propose 
to place it, in the uniformities of nature, is wrong in allowing 
to the inductive logic only probable force. He, like the rest, 
overlooked too much the concern which our primary judgment 
of causation has in these processes. They did not correctly 
apprehend the relation of this great intuition to them. It is 
humbly claimed that, in explaining that relation, by means of 
a rigid and exhaustive analysis of the inductive methods, this 
branch of logic has been reconciled with itself, and with the 
practical convictions of mankind. Its complete exploits of 
proof are discriminated from its incomplete ones. The former 
are lifted out of their uncertainty, to the prerogative of the 
syllogism, by showing that they do not conclude from some 
to all; but from a universal and necessary judgment to par- 
ticulars and individuals. Why should it be thought a strange 
thing that this primary judgment should be found to hold so 
fundamental a place at the very corner-stone of the sciences ? 
The further philosophy is rightly pursued, the more is the 
unique importance of this great norm of the reason, Ex nihilo 
nthil, in all the departments of human thoughts disclosed. It 
is the regulative notion of the reason. 

In defending the intuitive quality of this judgment, then, 
we are defending the very being of the natural sciences, and 
also of theology. This is the principle of the reason, on which 
both the cosmologic and teleological arguments for the being 
of a God are founded. Hume, the great finisher of the Sensa- 
tionalist metaphysics, saw that in denying to the mind an 
intuition of cause he was undermining those arguments. Teach 
with him, that this judgment is only an empirical one, learned 
from experience ; and his cavil against those arguments, ‘That 
the world, if an effect, is one too singular and unique to be 
argued about as we argue of common experienced effects,’ at 
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once becomes formidable. To undermine theology was his 
purpose. But we have shown that his metaphysics also under- 
mines the sciences. The inductive method, on this philosophy 
of Hume, becomes as baseless and uncertain as he wished 
theology to be; and its doctrines are degraded from certainties 
to guesses. The history of the inductive sciences illustrates 
this influence. When they were prosecuted by the Boyles, 
Newtons, and the illustrious company of Christian physicists, 
whose metaphysic was that of Cudworth, Clarke, and Butler, 
they gave the world those splendid and solid results which 
constitute the wonders of modern civilisation. But when the 
votaries of the inductive sciences, like Dr. Huxley, have em- 
braced the empiricism of Hume, Comte, and Mill, they stagger 
and grope, and give the world, in place of true science, the 
vain hypotheses of evolutionism and materialism. In assert- 
ing the true nature of induction we have been pleading the 
cause of science, no less than of theology. 


FINAL CAUSE AND INDUCTION. 
If we may judge from the gentleman last named, the hostility 


of the empirical school is particularly directed against the 
theistic doctrine of Final Causes. They see how intimately it 
is connected with the teleological argument for the being and 
attributes of God. The Aristotelians, it will be remembered, 
were accustomed to say that an effect, in order to be fully 
thought, must be considered in its material, its formal, its 
efficient, and its final cause. No intelligent agent acts without 
an aim ; for he cannot, as intelligent, act without motive. The 
purpose of co-ordinating the effect he produces to some end 
which, in his view, has some value, is implied in his action ; 
and the supposed value of that end is his motive for the voli- 
tion. In this sense it may be considered as the (psychological) 
cause, airia, of the effect. This is final cause. If the universe 
is the product of intelligence, and is governed by intelligence, 
then it follows that every physical effect has also a final cause. 
This is the doctrine which is the especial object of the empiri- 
cist’s opposition. He is fond of quoting the words of Bacon, 
Nov. Org., L. 1, Ap. 2, “ At ex his causa finalis tantum abest ut 
prosit, ut etiam scientias corrumpat, nisi in hominis actionibus.” 
But further examination of Bacon’s system would have shown 
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them that it was not the belief in final causes he disapproved ; 
but that illicit assumption of a particular purpose of the 
Creator in a particular effect, in advance of inductive proof, 
which he had found corrupting physical science in the hands 
of the scholastics.' When, for instance, he saw them arguing 
that “the waters which were above the firmament” must 
mean a literal transparent ocean of water in the inter-planetary 
spaces, because God’s final cause for placing it there was to 
arrest and temper the beams of the sun, which otherwise would 
scorch the planets too much, Bacon very properly objected to 
this assumption of a final cause, in the midst of the inquiry 
into a physical fact. In its proper place he does due honour to 
the doctrine of final cause. He was too wise to reject it. For 
it is the meeting-point of theology, philosophy, and the induc- 
tive logic. Mr. Dugald Stewart (Collected Writings, vol. iii. 
ch. iv. § 6) has elegantly explained Bacon’s true position, 
cited the approbation of Boyle, Cudworth, and Newton for the 
study of final causes, and shown their importance as a guide to 
inductive inquiry. Descartes professed to decline their con- 
sideration, on the ground that it was presumptuous for a creature 
so short-sighted as man to undertake to impute designs to 
God’s actions. This objection is met at once by distinguishing 
between the lawful and unlawful uses of this inquiry. To as- 
sume that God always has some designed rational end for all 
his creations and actions, this surely is not presumption, 
but only the necessary respect for his wisdom; to suppose 
that he had not always such designs, this would be the 
presumption, yea, the insult, for it would ascribe to him the 
action of working when he had no rational motive: a surmise 
necessarily disparaging to his wisdom. Which particular 
design God has in a given structure, this we are not to presume, 
but humbly to learn from his teachings through his works, in 
such cases as they disclose their end; and in all other cases 
we are to remain modest in our ignorance. But the doctrine 
that each thing has some final cause; that a wise Creator did 
not make it aimlessly; this is the main guide of induction. 
It is by its light we are guided to the discovery of the laws of 
cause and effect. The illustration given by Dr. Harvey’s dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood is equally splendid and 


1 See De Augmentis Scient., L. 111. c. 4, 5. 
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familiar. He himself informed Boyle, that he was led to it 
by the fact that he found in the veins membranous valves 
opening towards the heart, and in the arteries similar valves 
opening the other way. He reflected that nature never does 
anything in vain (which is the same thing as saying that every 
structure has some final cause); and he was thus taught that 
the blood flows inward to the heart from the parts of the body 
by the veins, and outwards by the arteries. In like manner, 
the doctrine that every structure has certainly some function, 
is the very lever of the construction of comparative anatomy. 
But what is this function but the final cause of the structure ? 
To discover the function is the main task this science proposes 
to itself. This is the end pursued through all the comparative 
dissections. And when the function, or final cause, is dis- 
covered, the physiologist knows that he has discovered a general 
law, not only of that variety or species, but of all species pos- 
sessing that organ. Cuvier argued: No animal devoid of 
canine teeth will ever be found with its feet armed with pre- 
hensile claws. Why? Because the function of the canine 
teeth is to masticate living prey; but nature, after depriving 
the mouth of such teeth, and equipping it only with gramini- 
vorous teeth, will never perpetrate the anomaly of arming the 
feet with claws whose function is to catch living prey. Such 
is the character of the arguments of this great science. Deny 
the doctrine of final cause, and it has no basis. 

Indeed, if final causes are discarded, there is no longer any 
basis for any inductive demonstration. The object of this pro- 
cess, in every branch of science, is to discover a general and 
permanent law. How do we accomplish this? Let the 
admitted answer be repeated: It is accomplished by distin- 
guishing from among the seeming antecedents of a given effect, 
that one which is the “invariable unconditional antecedent ” 
(Mill). For, the very nature of inductive logic is to assure us 
that, when we have truly found this invariable unconditional 
antecedent in some cases, it will infallibly introduce that effect 
in all similar cases. This is what is assumed as the “ natural 
law.” But how are we authorised to infer this? By our 


general premise concerning “the uniformity of nature.” But 
the system which discards final cause also denies that there is 
any intuition of a necessary law of cause. It denies that there 
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is any cognition of an efficient power in cause ; for the senses 
perceive nothing but a sequence. It teaches that the belief in 
the invariability of natural law is itself but an empirical con- 
clusion, and one which cannot possibly be proved to be uni- 
versal or necessary, since it begins in no necessary first truth, 
but only in probabilities. Then, it is impossible the mind can 
validly conclude the connection between any antecedent what- 
ever, and any consequent, to be universal and necessary. For, 
where does that connection abide? On this system it can 
abide only in the material things which exhibit the phenomena. 

jut they are dead, senseless, unknowing, unremembering, 
involuntary matter ; matter which, as it is empirically observed, 
exhibits itself to us as infinitely variable, and unaccountably 
variable. From such premises the expectation of any permanent 
law whatsoever is unwarranted, and scientific induction out of 
the question. 

Now, if there were no other ground for invariable unconditional 
sequence, would an intuitive expectation of the universality of 
any law of cause be better grounded than this empirical one ? 
Let this be pondered (our main effort has been to show that 
this expectation is intuitive, and not merely empirical, and that 
therefore it is the inductive inference holds good). Could the 
intuitive or a priori reason consistently hold this expectation 
if it saw in a true cause no efficient power? Obviously not. 
This would be to expect the first link certainly to draw in the 
second, when there was no certain connection between them. 
But again, if efficient power in a second cause is not the 
expression of any final cause whatsoever, in any intelligent 
agent, would the reason ever regard it as a certain connection 
between the parts of the sequence? Obviously not. For, the 
first lesson the reason has learned about the material bodies 
which are the seats of the phenomena, is, that they are blind, 
inert, unintelligent. All the education the reason has received 
about these bodies is, that they are subject to variation. Our 
whole discussion is about “effects.” But what is effect save 
change? The very problem of all science is, Natwre’s changes. 
How did the reason learn from nature’s perpetual variations, 
then, to trust in the invariability of nature? And especially 
when this nature is material, and too blind to have conscious- 
ness either of her own changes or stability, of her observance 
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or violation of her supposed laws? To explain this intuitive 
expectation of the invariability of causal changes, as a healthy 
act of the reason, there must be somewhere a sufficient cause 
of the law in nature. And the only sufficient cause is the 
final cause which is the expression of the intelligence which 
made and governs nature. We believe in the stability of a 
natural law, when we discover it, only because we believe in 
the function which a stable intelligence has designed in endow- 
ing that thing with that law. Why are we so certain that 
“like causes always produce like effects”? Because the same 
reason tells us that the power deposited in that natural cause 
was put there by a Supreme Intelligence, and, therefore, for a 
final cause ; and that the wisdom which planned will certainly 
regulate, on the same consistent plan, the machinery of causa- 
tion there established. The postulates of theism are necessary 
to ground the inferences of induction. The doctrine of Divine 
purpose, and that of the stability of the law of true causes, are 
the answering parts of one system of thought. When this is 
asserted, it is not designed to retract the proposition so often 
asserted as fundamental, that our belief in the regularity of 
the law of cause is intuitive, or to represent that judgment 
now, as a deduction from the propositions of theism. What is 
meant is this: that while the Creator did fashion the human 
reason so as to be intuitively necessitated to believe in cause, 
that he might be consistent in doing so he also gave it the 
evidence of his own causation and intelligent design in all his 
works. The two judgments are complementary to each other ; 
the suppression of the latter would leave the other inconsistent. 
God’s constancy to his own ends is the only explanation of that 
stability, which he has necessitated us to expect in the laws of 
the second causes by which he designs to effectuate those ends. 
Or else, the alternative explanation must be, that the causal 
ties in physical sequences are eternal and necessary, essentially 
immanent in the very being of the material bodies acting 
and acted on, and this is fatalism. Let the Huxleys and 
Comtes, then, choose between this absolute fatalism and the 
doctrine of final causes. They have no other alternative. 


EXPERIENCE AND ANALOGY. 
It has been debated, what relation the popular arguments 
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from experience bear to inductions. If the reader has 
accepted the view of the inductive logic here taught, he will 
answer that experimental arguments are identical with inductive. 
That is to say, they are nothing but popular attempts to reason 
inductively ; and they differ from scientific inductions only in 
the simplicity of the process attempted (which is most fre- 
quently by the “Method of Difference”), the homeliness of 
the cases argued, the smaller number of the particulars colli- 
gated, and the heedlessness or inaccuracy commonly practised. 
So far Macaulay was correct in his amusing application of the 
Baconian method. A moment’s consideration shows that the 
attempt made by the experimental argument is either an 
imperfect induction per enwmerationem simplicem, or else it is 
an attempt to develop a law of cause among experienced 
instances, by some canon of inference. “It is observed that 
rains often follow the new moons” (so the populace suppose). 
“Therefore, the changes of the moon somehow cause rain.” 
Such is the most imperfect and invalid form of the process. 
In the picture drawn by Macaulay, an attempt is made by the 
plain squire to apply a canon of inference. “I ate minced pies 
on Monday and Wednesday, and I was kept awake by indiges- 
tion all night.” This is the comparentia ad intellectum instan- 
tiarwm convenientium. “I did not eat any on Tuesday and 
Friday, and I was quite well.” This is the comparentia instan- 
tiarum in promimo quae natura data privantur. “TI ate very 
sparingly of them on Sunday, and was very slightly indisposed 
in the evening. But on Christmas Day I almost dined on 
them, and was so ill that I was in some danger.” This is the 
comparentia instantiarum secundum majus et minus. “It can- 
not have been the brandy I took with them. For I have 
drunk brandy for years, without being the worse for it.” This 
is the rejectio naturarum. Our invalid then proceeds to what 
is termed by Bacon the vindemiatio, and pronounces that 
minced pies do not agree with him. 

So the most of the practical truths men use in their daily 
life are but easy inductions by the Method of Difference. 
That fire burns, that water quenches thirst, that alcohol intoxi- 
cates, that emetics nauseate—these common judgments are 
made, and usually made so early and so easily in our experi- 
ence, that we cease to analyse them by comparing our con- 
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scious antecedents in the instances when we were burned, or 
satiated, or intoxicated, or nauseated, with the instances when 
we were not, and noting that the only difference in the ante- 
cedents was the presence of the fire, or the water, or the 
alcohol, or the emetic. 

The question, What is the analogical argument? has been 
greatly confused by varying definitions of the word analogy. 
Some of these, as the one from Quinctilian, prefixed by Bishop 
Butler to The Analogy (Ejus hac vis est, ut id quod dubiwm est 
ad aliquid simile de quo non queeritur referat, ut incerta certis 
probet), are not incorrect, but are indefinite. Such, also, is Dr. 
S. Johnson’s: “A resemblance between things with regard to 
some circumstance or effects, as when learning is said to 
enlighten the mind.” It would appear that in popular language 
the word is often used as a synonym of the word likeness or 
resemblance. Things are said to have analogy because they 
have like properties. It is obvious that, if this is all the word 
means, we have no use for it. Some, seeing this, propose that 
where we see between two objects diversity of qualities and 
yet a likeness in some one quality, we shall term these analo- 
gous. According to this view, analogy would be resemblance 
in diversity. But, again, it is obvious that we have no use for 
the term, for it only describes what we have described already 
as partial or incomplete resemblance. Moreover, the definition 
is fatally defective, in that it fails to signalise the qualities, or 
circumstances in which the analogous things must agree, while 
differing in others. On that discrimination it is obvious the 
validity of an analogical argument, from one of these things to 
the other, must turn. Stewart, in one place, distinguishes 
resemblance from analogy thus: Resemblance is similarity of 
property between individuals; analogy is similarity between 
species or genera. But he almost immediately confesses that 
this is a distinction without a difference. The act of compari- 
son by which we colligate two agreeing individuals in a species 
does not differ from that by which we colligate two agreeing 
species under a genus, As Hamilton has so luminously shown 
by his discussion of “extension” and “ intension,” the only 
difference is, that in making the sub-class, we cognise fewer 
individuals and more agreeing attributes; and in the larger 
class, more individuals and fewer agreeing attributes. 
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Hamilton aims, after his favourite teacher, Esser, to discri- 
minate analogy very sharply; yet his distinction is also 
unsatisfactory (Logic, pp. 450, 455). He teaches that the 
inference of induction is, when from observing that many in- 
dividuals of a class have a given quality, we predicate it of all 
the individuals of the class. The inference of analogy is, when 
from observing that several individuals agree in two or more 
qualities, we conclude that they agree in all the qualities essen- 
tial to the class, and we collect them under it. The inference 
of induction may be illustrated thus: A class is composed of 
A, B,C, D, E. We observe in A, B,C a given property, Z; 
whence we conclude the same property qualifies D and E. The 
inference of analogy would be illustrated thus: We have a 
class which is defined by the essential qualities X, Y, Z. 
Examining an individual, A, not yet grouped under this class, 
we find in it the properties X and Y ; whence we infer, without 
examining further, that A also has the other property, Z, and 
thus belongs to the class. Of this description we observe, first, 
that both inferences are from the some to the all, and therefore, 
as Hamilton admits, not demonstrative. The first, which he 
calls the inference of induction, is in fact sophistical, and has 
no proper place in logic. For how came D and E to be in the 
class supposed, when their possession of the essential class- 
property, Z, has not yet been ascertained, either by observa- 
tion or inference? It must be observed that the places of D 
and E in the class are conceded first, in order to prepare the 
way for the inference of induction, which extends to them the 
class-property Z; whereas, if that property had not been 
already ascribed, they would not have place in the class at all. 
Further, if there is any even probable authority for extending 
the property Z to them, in advance of actual inspection, that 
authority must come from the second kind of inference, called 
the inference of analogy. The one inference, then, is only 
a corollary of the other, instead of being a distinct logical pro- 
cess. This attempted. distinction, therefore, gives us no help 
in defining the argument by analogy. We have already ex- 
plained’? the real processes of the mind in the ascription of 
class attributes and the formation of classes. The remarks 
there made will sufficiently clear up this subject. 


1 Vide British and Foreign Evangelical Review, vol. xxxii. pp. 713-18. 
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The only mode of making the doctrine perspicuous is to 
restrict the word analogy to a particular kind of likeness. 
While resemblance, the basis of classification, is similarity of 
properties in single objects, analogy should be defined as paral- 
lelism of relations between cases. Resemblance is between an 
object and an object (either individuals or classes). Analogy 
is between a pair of objects and a pair of objects. Both 
Stewart and Hamilton mention this view of the matter, but 
seem to mention it only to discard it. But Whately sees the 
value of this view, and defines analogy as parallelism of rela- 
tions. The most definite conception of analogy is given by a 
mathematical equation of ratios. Thus, 3:9 :: 4:12; or 
9+3=—12+4. Neither of these pairs of numbers is equal, 
nor are their sums equal. But there is one relation between 
3 and 9 which is identical with a relation between 4 and 12. 
It is, that in each pair the smaller is one-third part of the 
larger. The “mathematical proportion,” then, is a perfect 
analogy ; and it gives us the most definite and exact concep- 
tion. And inasmuch as the relation between the two pairs is 
not only like, but identical, the expression 9+3=12+4 isa 
true equation, and may be used as a premise for demonstra- 
tions as exact and rigid as any other mathematical proof. Let 
it, then, be agreed that our nomenclature shall be cleared of 
confusion by using the word analogy in the sense only of 
resemblance of relations between pairs, and we shall grasp a 
tenable conception of the analogical argument. 

Relations are multifarious. There may be, between all 
objects qualified by quantity, relations of quantity, as ratio and 
equality. There may be, again, between events connected in 
sequence of time, relations of causality. There may be, between 
bodies, relations of space; but as space is measureable, these 
would resolve themselves into the first class. Again, between 
organisms, there may be relations of function, and these being 
causal, resolve themselves into the second class. We have 
seen that ina mathematical proportion identity of ratios may 
give us demonstrated results. So, in a causal analogy, that 
parallelism of relations which is complete and amounts to iden- 
tity may give a demonstrative conclusion. What else is the 
demonstrative induction by the Method of Difference? It is 
but the establishment of full parallel or identity between the 
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causal relation in a pair of terms, the antecedent and conse- 
quent, namely, in an observed sequence, and other antecedents 
and consequents in future sequences not yet observed. And this 
identity of causal relations is the ground of our belief that the 
same sequence will recur. This is what gives us the “law of 
nature ” as to that class of phenomena. But if the parallelism 
of relations is imperfect, or imperfectly ascertained, then the 
analogical inference is only probable; and the probability 
diminishes as the parallelism of relations weakens. 

If this perspicuous view of analogy is true, we are led to 
results very different from those announced by the eminent 
logicians criticised. But the results, if tenable, greatly simplify 
and unify this department of logic. Instead of separating the 
analogical argument from both the experimental and the in- 
ductive, we find that the analogical is but the common method, 
including both the others. We have already shown that the 
experimental inference is simply a plain and brief induction. 
An inductive argument is simply an inference from that sub- 
division of the analogical argument (from parallelism of rela- 
tions between two or more pairs) where the relations in question 
are the causal relations in sequences. The inference from a 
complete parallelism in causal relations is the apodeictic induc- 
tion; the inference from an imperfect parallelism of causal 
relations is the probable induction, that per enuwmerationem 
simplicem. Previous writers have been mistaken also in 
deciding that the analogical argument cannot rise above pro- 
bability (as we saw Hamilton declare of the inductive). In 
fact, the analogical argument, like the inductive, which is a 
branch of it, may be demonstrative, or it may be only probable, 
according to the completeness of the parallel between the rela- 
tions compared or its incompleteness. 


THE APODEICTIC INDUCTION. 


In concluding this exposition, then, it is necessary to remark 
on the looseness and confusion which have prevailed in the use 
of the term induction, as of the word analogy. 1. Sometimes the 
mere colligation of resembling cases has been called induction. 
2. Sometimes the name has been given to the mere tentative 
inference from the some of the observed cases to the all, 
including the unobserved. 3. Sometimes it has been used to 
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describe what is in reality no process of argument at all, but 
the mere formulating in a single proposition of a class of 
observed facts, as when, having seen by inspection a given 
predication true of each and every individual separately, we 
predicate it of the class. Thus Hamilton, more than once. 
4. But the inductive demonstration is wholly another and a 
higher matter. It is the valid inference of a law of nature, 
from observed instances of sequence, by applying to them a 
universal necessary judgment, as premise, the intuition of cause 
for every effect. It has been often said, as in Grote’s Aristotle, 
for instance, that induction is a different process from syllogism, 
and is, in fact, preliminary thereto; that induction prepares 
the propositions from which syllogism reasons. This is true 
of that induction, abusively so called, which we have just 
numbered Ist and 3d. It is not true of inductive demonstra- 
tion. It has usually been assumed that while induction is a 
species of reasoning, it is a different, and even an opposite, 
species from deduction. The first and third actions of the 
mind, abusively called inductions, do, indeed, differ from 
deduction; but they are not argumentative processes at all; 
they do not lead to new truth, either inwards or downwards. 
They merely formulate in general terms, or in general proposi- 
tions, individual percepts or individual judgments already 
attained. True induction, or inductive demonstration, is 
simply one department of syllogistic reasoning, and is as truly 
deductive as the rest of syllogism ; giving us, namely, those 
deductions which flow from the combination of the universal 
and necessary intuition of cause, with observed facts of 
sequence. 

This explanation of the nature of the Inductive Logic 
powerfully confirms the cautions of its wisest practitioners, as 
to the necessity of painstaking care in its pursuit. It is a 
method of ascertaining truth closely conformed to the Divine 
apophthegm, “ With the lowly is wisdom.” It is evidently a 
modest science. Only the greatest patience, candour, and 
caution in observing, and the most honest self-denial in 
guarding against the seduction of one’s own hypotheses, can 
lead to safe results. After this review, the charge which Mr. 
Mill brought against much of the pretended inductive science 
of our day, quoted by us at the outset, appears every way just. 
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What else than unsafe results can be expected from persons 
who have never truly apprehended what the inductive argu- 
ment is; when they venture to employ it, with the most 
confused notions of its real nature, and under the stimulus of 
competition, haste, prejudice, and love of hypothesis? Time 
and the future have a huge work of winnowing to perform 
upon the fruits of the busy mental activity of this generation, 
before the true wheat is gathered into the garners of science. 
As Moses and our Saviour epitomised the Ten Command- 
ments into the one great law of Love, so the canons of valid 
induction may be popularly summarised in one law. It is 
this: So long as all the known facts can be reconciled with any 
other hypothesis whatsoever than the one propounded as the 
inference of the induction, even though that other hypothesis 
be no better than an invention or surmise, the inductive argu- 
ment is invalid to give a demonstration ; it yields only a proba- 
bility. This rule receives an excellent illustration from the 
legal rule of “ circumstantial evidence” in criminal trials. And 
the illustration is so good for two reasons: that there is so 
close a resemblance, in many points, between inductive reason- 
ing and circumstantial evidence ; and that the great men who, 
as jurists, have settled the principles of the legal science of 
evidence, have brought to their problem the ripest human 
sagacity, sobered and steadied by the consideration that these 
principles were to have application, in dreadful earnest, to the 
lives and liberty of all citizens, including themselves. Let us 
suppose, now, a case in which a murder has been coramitted, 
in darkness and supposed privacy, with a fire-arm. No other 
species of evidence is supposed to be available than the cir- 
cumstantial. The prosecution therefore collect every, even the 
most minute, fact, and, with great ingenuity and plausibility, 
they construct this hypothesis of guilt: that the dead man was 
feloniously shot by A. B. So many observed facts seem to 
tally with this, that all men lean to the conclusion A. B. 
is probably guilty. But the learned judge instructs the jury 
that the prosecution are bound to show, not only that the 
hypothesis of A. B.’s guilt may satisfy all the observed facts, 
but to demonstrate absolutely that it alone can satisfy them ; so 
that the logical result shall be, not only that we may, but that 
we must, adopt this as the only true explanation of the cir- 
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cumstances proven. And the judge will authorise the defence 
to test that point thus: If another hypothesis than A. B.’s 
guilt, which, as a proposition, is naturally feasible, can be even 
invented, though unsupported by any array of proved facts, 
which may also satisfy the facts established before the court, 
the prosecution have failed to establish the guilt of the accused. 
The ingenuity of the lawyers on that side is no less than was 
supposed, and the probability of A. B.’s guilt may remain ; but 
it is not proved, and the man must be discharged. 

This principle of jurisprudence is in strict accordance with 
the logic of induction. The analysis of the judge’s grounds of 
ruling is this: no one can assert that every event, preceding 
and attending the killing, has been ascertained and stated by 
the prosecution. That this remark is true, appears sufficiently 
from the fact that both sides postulate that the killing was 
done in darkness and the absence of spectators. Of course, 
then, the probability, or at least possibility, always remains, 
that while the facts given in testimony are all true, other cir- 
cumstances also truly occurred, not appearing in testimony, and 
so not considered by anybody. But may it not be that, if there 
were such other circumstances, and if they were established in 
testimony, we should see them to be material? They might 
contain what would refute the hypothesis of A. B.’s guilt, or 
suggest some other. How shall we be sure, in our ignorance, 
that the case may not be such, in truth, in its unknown cir- 
cumstances? Only by making an induction which shall be 
positively caclusive of that other hypothesis ; that is to say, only 
by showing that any unknown circumstances of the killing, if 
brought to light, cowld not weaken the hypothesis of A. B.’s 
guilt. And this is not shown, as long as circumstances natu- 
rally feasible, which would supersede that hypothesis, can be 
imagined or suggested. In other words, in order to raise the 
argument on the circumstances to the grade of a demonstration, 
it must be like the positive induction, by the “Method of 
Difference.” The effect investigated is the killing ; the cause 
assigned is A. B.’s agency. To prove this hypothesis, it must 
not only be shown that the presence of A. B. plus any cluster 
of known or unknown antecedents, D, C, E, etc., could cause 
the killing ; but it must also be shown that the presence of all 
those other antecedents, D, C, E, etc., minus A. B.’s agency, 
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could not cause the killing. See the Canon of the Method of 
Difference." And as the second killing of the same dead man 
is impossible, no experiment can be exactly instituted to apply 
the method of difference in this case. The completion of the 
argument must be by demonstrative deduction. Thus this 
scientific canon of induction receives an apt illustration from 
this employment of it in the rigid science of jurisprudence; and 
the correctness and usefulness of the canons is splendidly 
evinced in this great instance. 

This seems the proper place, also, to state and explain the 
relations between inductive inference and parole testimony. 
We will do this by resuming our supposition. Just when the 
prosecutors are in the full tide of their ingenious and very 
highly probable circumstantial argument to A. B.’s guilt, the 
defence introduce an eye-witness named M. On examining 
him, it is evident that M. is naturally competent to have been an 
eye-witness of the killing, that is to say, that no natural im- 
possibility of his having witnessed it, as from a demonstrated 
alibi during the night when it happened, exists. But M. 
testifies that he lodged in the room with the dead man on that 
night, and saw him killed by another agency than A. B.’s; we 
will say, for instance, by the dead man’s own suicidal hand. 
(The prosecution may, of course, disparage the credibility of 
this witness by raising the question, Why his testimony has 
remained so long latent? Let us, then, to clear away this 
complication, suppose further, that M. explains this reasonably ; 
as, by showing that, as he rushed horrified from the scene of 
the tragedy through the darkness to summon other witnesses 
and assistance, he had been suddenly kidnapped and detained 
by his own enemies.) What is now the effect of this parole 
evidence as against the circumstantial? The learned judge 
rules that, unless the prosecution have valid grounds for im- 
pugning M.’s credibility, their circumstantial evidence breaks 
down wholly before it. They reply that they cannot impugn 
M.’s credibility. The judge then instantly decides that they 
have no case; declines to hear further argument, and if the 
prosecution will not take his advice to discharge the accused 
by a“ nolle prosequi,” instructs the jury to acquit. The industry 
and ingenuity of the prosecution are no less than they were. 

1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October 1883, p. 730. 
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But it is logically worthless against the knowledge of an ad- 
mitted eye-witness. The analysis, on which this correct con- 
clusion grounds itself, is similar to the previous. It is 
admitted by all that this killing may have been preceded and 
attended by other circumstances than those ascertained in the 
circumstantial evidence. Unless the induction is of that ex- 
clusive and demonstrative sort which proves that the possible 
unknown circumstances cannot have been material to the 
causation of the killing, and therefore could not, if known, 
shake the conclusion that A. B.’s act was the cause; then 
there is a remaining probability that the cause was not in A.B., 
but in those omitted antecedents. Hence, when M. testifies, he 
places the causation there, where confessedly there is room for 
it to be placed. His testimony is legitimate, and goes with 
the whole weight of the moral credibility he deserves, to 
establish the fact against the hypothesis. 

We thus learn that unless the induction be positively de- 
monstrative, it must give way in the presence of any adequate 
intelligent parole evidence affirming a different cause for the 
phenomenon. Another more popular reason supports this 
conclusion. Does one say, “The living witness may be dis- 
honest or deceived; but my facts and inductive argument are 
wholly dispassionate, impartial, and valid”? He forgets that 
his facts also have no better foundation than the professed eye- 
witnessing of some human witness. Does he say, “They are 
facts; for I saw them”? He is but a human witness. Or if 
he derives his facts from the observations of others, they are 
mere human witnesses. But the facts are a premise of his 
inductive logic. The inference cannot be more valid than its 
premise. It thus appears that it is wholly unreasonable to 
claim superiority for an induction over testimony, for this is as 
though one should claim that “testimony is stronger than 
testimony.” The only consistent meaning would be the arro- 
gant assumption that “my testimony is honest and the other's 
dishonest.” This conclusion, that competent testimony is 
superior to any except an absolute exclusive induction, is prac- 
tically accepted by all sound physicists. Let all the facts 
previously known tend to refer the effect to a supposed cause, 
so that the scientific world is almost prepared to accept it as a 
law; if one competent observer arises, testifying to another 
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actual cause for the effect, seen by him to produce it in a 
single case, the other hypothesis is withdrawn. For science 
admits that here is a case which cannot be reduced under it. 
An illustrious instance will be remembered in the first tele- 
scopic examinations of Galileo. He saw that the planet Venus 
was gibbous at a time and in a way she would not have been 
according to the Ptolemaic hypothesis. That one observation, 
with men of true science, made an end of the Ptolemaic theory. 
The only alternatives were to surrender it, or to say that 
Galileo did not see Venus gibbous at that part of her orbit. 
The nature and methods of the inductive logic have now been 
discussed purely in their formal aspect. So far as the views 
advanced differ from the best writers, the difference is in favour 
of a simplification of the principles, a closer conformity to sound 
philosophy, and a natural explanation of what had been left 
by others as either imperfections or mysteries of the results. 
Especially is it claimed, that the inductive logic is, by our 
exposition, rescued from that fatal accusation of incompleteness 
of demonstration, with which the greatest previous logicians, 
as Hamilton, close their discussions of it. Whereas they decide 
so positively, that no inductive inference can rise above pro- 
bability;; the common sense of mankind has always insisted 
that some inductive inferences do rise above probability, and 
mankind have, in all ages, persisted in venturing their lives and 
interests upon some inductive inferences, without having their 
confidence in their validity refuted by events. Here was a 
most awkward contradiction between common sense and philo- 
sophy. This contradiction we claim to have reconciled, by 
showing that some inductive inferences are apodeictic, not 
being in truth inferences of an illegitimate order “from the 
some to the all,” but inferences in a regular syllogism, from a 
universal necessary judgment. It is always one of the soundest 
features of a philosophy that it ratifies and explains the con- 
clusions of common sense. Our theory of induction also bears 
this signature of truth, that while it earnestly claims for that 
branch of logic some demonstrative conclusions, it gives a 
natural explanation how men, and even able scientific men, are 
continually advancing with confidence so many faulty and 
erroneous inductions. This is because the methods of the 
demonstrative inductions are few, because they require a rigid 
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compliance with their conditions, and because, amidst the 
fascinating complications which so many physical problems 
offer, the observance of these safe conditions is often difficult, 
and demands unusual patience, perspicuity, and candour. 
Especially is the confused state of these sciences accounted 
for, by the fact that the investigators were proceeding upon 
erroneous theories of inductive logic, which failed to dis- 
criminate the valid from the imperfectly valid processes. Mr. 
J. S. Mill has treated the subject with superior insight, in the 
main, to any other British or American writer, because he 
comes after his able competitors, and because he brought to 
this branch of logic the resources of great learning and acute- 
ness. Now, the reader is requested to note, that while truth 
has compelled the criticism and correction of his error as to the 
necessary and universal judgment underlying the inductive 
syllogism, the essential and vital features of his system are 
retained ; and that in a form even more practical and useful 
than his. These are: 1. That there is a demonstrative induc- 
tion. 2. That its essential basis is the universal judgment of 
cause and effect. 3. That there are no other methods of dis- 
criminating the valid induction from the invalid than the five 
he enumerates ; and that these are only valid when guarded 
as he directs. The practical applications of his system are 
obviously not disturbed, but confirmed, by the theory asserted 
here against him, that the fundamental premise is not an 
empirical but an intuitive judgment. 


APPLICATION OF THE INDUCTIVE ARGUMENT. 


This discussion will be concluded by applying the principles 
of logic taught above to a few physical doctrines which have 
recently interested the scientific world. 

1. That the theory of the equivalency and transformation of 
energy has not yet been made more than a hypothesis, has been 
intimated.! What is denied is, that it has been extended as a 
valid induction to all the energies of inorganic matter. We 
have never seen, for its supposed extension to ygtal energies, 
any portion of evidence whatever, or anything more than 
groundless assertion. It cannot claim to be an induction, even 
as to the forces of inorganic matter, even when tried by the 


1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October 1883, p. 719. 
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popular criterion. It does not preclude the rival hypothesis, 
that there are as many permanent and distinct powers in 
matter, as there are essential properties ; which powers are not 
annihilated on the completion of their effects, but only restored 
to an equilibrium, in which they exist still as potential 
tendencies. This theory is not only not excluded, but accounts 
for many cases for which the other theory of the “equivalency 
and transformation of energy” does not account. The first also 
solves successfully the very cases, like that of the absorption 
of so much sensible caloric, reappearing in the form of so much 
elasticity, which are claimed as so favourable to the latter. 
Let us suppose that caloric is a persistent and distinct mole- 
cular energy, which never really transforms itself into and 
disappears in elastic force; but that the application of the 
caloric is only the cause of release of the elastic force from the 
state of potential tendency to activity; while the caloric, having 
done that work, is itself remanded, for the time, to its former 
potentiality. Then, the equivalency between the caloric 
recalled and the elastic force released, would of course follow. 
It would be the old case of the correspondency of action and 
reaction. But a more serious defect is, that the theory has 
not been extended to some material energies, as that of gravita- 
tion, by any collection of sequences giving even the invalid 
induction per enumerationem simplicem. Next, we have seen 
that the theory cannot meet the question, What becomes of the 
forces radiated outwards from the exterior bounds of the 
universe ; and how, on that theory, can we escape the con- 
clusion that the total aggregate of force, instead of being 
persistent and identical, as the theory wishes to claim, is 
diminishing, and tends to total cessation and stagnation ? 
Thus the theory fails to meet the grand final test stated on 
p. 150. Nor would any one individual instance of the theory 
(as this: that it is the heat, and not the distinct power of elas- 
ticity released by the heat, which lifts the piston in the steam- 
cylinder) stand the test of either one of the canons of induction. 
Let the reader attempt it, and see for himself. And once 
more, the verification of the equivalency of what this theory 
calls the transformed force, has never been attempted even, 
except as to the related energies of caloric and elasticity ; and 
we suspect the further verification will ever be impracticable. 
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It is worthy of inquiry also whether this hypothesis, if 
adopted, would not destroy the very foundation of the induc- 
tive process. That foundation is, “Like causes, like effects.” 
The plurality of effects is accounted for by referring them 
correctly to their different causes. But, according to this 
theory, there are no different causes—there is but one cause. 
The search after efficient cause, which has been proved to be 
the vital problem of induction, must be degraded into the 
inquiry after the uniform antecedent: an inquiry which, as 
we showed, could lead to no assured result. 

2. The laws of refraction revealed by the spectroscope are 
now supposed to be so established for all worlds as to be 
relied on to teach us the chemistry of the heavenly bodies. 
Let us see first to what extent those laws are demonstrated for 
the material elements of our planet. The analyst proceeds 
thus, for instance: When vapour of sodium is present in an 
incandescent flame, the rays of white light coming through 
that flame, being enlarged into a spectrum, exhibit certain black 
lines in certain places. When the sodium vapour is removed 
from the flame, those lines disappear from the spectrum cast 
by those rays. Now, it may be claimed that this is a proof, 
by the method of difference, the most rigid of all, that sodium 
always causes those lines in the spectrum. It is conceded that 
this may be a valid induction, to a certain extent. Let us refer 
to a previous argument,’ and we see that, provided the experi- 
menter can be certain he has made no change whatever in the 
flame inspected, nor in the refraction, save the removal of the 
sodium vapour, it is proved that sodium is a cause of these 
lines. But it is not yet proved to be the only cause; for 
similar effects may be produced by more than one cause. Let 
the analysis be extended, then, to all the sixty-six simple sub- 
stances catalogued by analytical chemistry ; and let it be tested 
by experiment, that none of the others produce the same lines 
in the spectrum. Then it may be considered proven that 
sodium is not only a cause but always the cause, of those lines ; 
just so far as, and no farther than, it is proved that chemistry 
has already discovered all the elemental material substances 
in this world. In the present advanced stage of chemical 
research, it is admitted that the probability is very strong, that 


1 British and Foret yn Evangelical Review, October 1883, pp. 730-32. 
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sodium vapour is the only cause of those particular lines in 
the spectrum. It is certain, by the method of difference, that 
it is a cause of them. That is to say, the causation of those 
lines is certainly connected with that metal, either directly by 
its efficiency of them, or relatively, by the constant connection 
of both of them with some other efficient still undetected. <A 
law is revealed, which may be relied on as to this earth. 

But, as Dr. William B. Carpenter cautioned the admirers of 
the spectrum analysis, in his inaugural lecture before the British 
Association, the induction does not hold when extended to other 
worlds. Its invalidity is not now inferred from the facts that 
the pencils of light from the stars are so exceedingly slender, 
and that they have to pass through unknown possible influ- 
ences in penetrating the whole thickness of our atmosphere, 
nor from the exceeding difficulty of making so entire a separa- 
tion of these minute and faint pencils of light in the tube of 
the spectroscope from other very minute rays, direct or re- 
fracted, travelling on lines which vary from them by infini- 
tesimal angles, as is necessary in experiments so delicate ; for 
these difficulties concern rather the practical manipulator than 
the logician. But the chasm in the induction is this: all that 
the most valid application of the method of difference can by 
itself prove is, that A is one efficient of X. It does not disprove 
this proposition : that nature may contain other efficients of X. 
It may prove that, ceteris paribus, all As will produce X. But 
it does not prove that all Xs are produced by A. The conces- 
sion which we made as to earthly chemistry, that all so-called 
sodium lines are produced by sodium, rests on a further fact 
(which is an enumeration of facts only, and not an induction), 
that all the other known simple substances have been tried and 
failed to produce the sodium lines, coupled with the probable 
inference that analytical chemistry has been carried so far on 
this earth, it is not likely any substance capable of producing 
sodium lines remains undetected among earthly materials. But 
as to other worlds, we have made no chemical analyses! We 
know not what unknown simple substances, endued with we 
know not what properties, would be found there. And obvi- 
ously, to infer an analysis from this feature of a spectrum of 
that world’s ray, and then reason about that spectrum from that 
assumed analysis, is but “reasoning inacircle.” As a demon- 
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stration, it is worthless. Nor does it seem likely that this 
fatal chasm in its logic can ever be bridged. All that we can 
be taught is a possibility of the presence of the same simple 
substances, in part, in our world and other worlds. This possi- 
bility receives some probable confirmation from the fact that 
some of those substances, as iron and nickle, are found in 
meteoric stones; that is, if the theory is valid that these are 
fragments of planetary bodies. 

3. Another very important application of these logical prin- 
ciples is to the inductions of geologists concerning the mode of 
formation of strata and mineral deposits. The rule has just 
been recalled, that the law, “ Like causes, like effects,” does not 
authorise its converse, “ Like effects reveal the same cause.” 
For, as is so obviously clear, two independent causes may pro- 
duce effects exactly similar. Now, much of the supposed in- 
ductive reasoning of treatises on geology is, in reality, but an 
application of this vicious converse. Observation shows us a 
given stratum of rock or indurated sand and slime, resulting 
from sedimentary deposition from water. The inference is, 
therefore, all stratified rocks are sedimentary. And some trea- 
tises on geology assume this unsafe and invalid surmise so 
absolutely as to use the words “sedimentary” and “ stratified ” 
as synonyms. A very plain and useful instance of this sophism 
is given by the case of the Italian savant who inferred an im- 
mense age for the strata in a volcanic spot of South Italy, by 
examining a well. The sides of this little excavation showed 
certain strata of volcanic earth superposed on lava. The savant’s 
assumption was, that all this earth was formed gradually by 
disintegration of hard lava; and as the process is notoriously 
slow, the thickness of the beds of loose earth denoted a vast 
lapse of time. Now, had he been certain that disintegration 
was the only cause of volcanic earth, his inference might have 
been worth something. But the heedlessness of his logic was 
put to shame by a very simple statement of fact, made by the 
peasants. Disintegration of hard lava was not the only cause 
of volcanic earth. Another cause was dust and ashes, showers 
from the neighbouring volcano. These peasants had been actual 
eye-witnesses of several such emissions, which, guided by a 
favouring breeze, had covered their fields with an inch or two 
of new soil in a single night. And by the simple light of this 
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other cause, which the great savant had not thought of, it was 
clearly shown that the accumulation for which he required 
many scores of centuries, had been the actual work of about 
two hundred years. 

To the candid mind these hints are enough. The most 
careful observer is most fully aware of these facts: that our 
knowledge of the terrestrial energies which have exerted them- 
selves in our globe is imperfect ; that the grade of speed at 
which known forces are now observed to act, may have been 
exceedingly different at other times and under other conditions 
of temperature and climate ; that the causations which would 
need to be accurately determined, in order to settle many of 
these physical questions, were probably complicated beyond all 
reach of our observation and ascertainment at this late day. 

4. The evolution theory presents a most interesting and in- 
structive case for the application of this logic. Its main points 
are: that what we supposed to be distinct genera of animated 
beings did not originate in the creation of first progenitors, 
from whom all the subsequent individuals descended by a 
generation which transmitted, by propagation, precisely the 
properties essential to the genus ; but that higher genera were 
slowly evolved from lower; that the causes of the differentia- 
tions wherein the more developed individuals differ from their 
less developed progenitors, are to be found in three unintelli- 
gent physical influences, heredity, the influence of the environ- 
ment on the being’s powers, and the survival of the fittest. 
The observed facts from which this hypothesis claims to derive 
its induction may be grouped under these general statements : 
that in fact the known genera of animated beings form a con- 
tinuous ascending scale, from the most rudimental up to man, 
the most highly organised; thus suggesting the ascent of 
organisation along this ladder, from a lower stage to a higher ; 
that a multitude of organs and limbs are actually seen to grow 
from their infantile to their adult states, under the interaction 
of their environment and the instinctive animal exertions of 
them; that the conditions of animal existence are, in the 
general, such that the individuals possessing most of the 
natural vigour, qualifying them to reproduce a strong or a 
developed progeny, are most likely to survive, while the less 
qualified perish; and that observed facts in the breeding of 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXXVII. L 
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animals present cases in which the rule does not hold that 
“ Like produces only its like,” but often it produces the slightly 
unlike, differing from itself by a slight shade of improvement 
or deterioration. These facts, the theory claims, when a very 
long time is allowed for the slow and irregular, but in the main 
progressive, action of the forces they disclose, prove that all 
animated genera can be accounted for as the ultimate progeny 
of the most rudimental protozoon. 

The task in hand here is not to give a full refutation of this 
theory, but to criticise it in the light of the logical principles 
established, simply in order to see whether it is an induction. 
It appears at once that it has no claim to come under the head 
of either method of induction, not even of the loosest, the 
method of agreement. Indeed, it cannot be said to have a 
single instance (much less an agreeing multitude) in the proper 
sense of inductive instances, To resort for simplification to our 
notation, let A stand for the aggregate of supposed evolutional 
agencies, which are the combined cause; let X stand for the 
effect, a new genus. There has not been presented one instance, 
as yet, in which A has been followed by X, even seemingly, A 
being accompanied or unaccompanied by other antecedents, B, 
C, D, etc. The utmost which can be claimed is, that a few 
“varieties” have been evolved, but no permanent species or 
genus, which can meet the tests of generic character. Even 
these “varieties ” cannot be proved to be the effects of the sup- 
posed evolving physical causes, since it does not appear that 
they have evolved themselves, except when these unintelligent 
influences were guided by a rational purpose, as that of the 
stock-breeder or bird-fancier. Again, the theory fails as to 
man, the rational, and the highest result of the supposed evolu- 
tion, in that its energies are unintelligent and blind; but man 
has a reason. There must be enough in the cause to account 
for the effect. And it fails as to man and all the lower animals, 
in that their organs all display, even down to the lowest, the 
work of thoughtful design and the intelligent selection of final 
cause ; whereas the evolving energies are all blind and unin- 
telligent. Nor has the first instance been found where the 
influences of “environment” have evolved a single new organ 
or physical faculty, in the sense necessary to the theory. The 
facts observed are these: that when nature has implanted the 
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generic organ or function by regular propagation, but in the 
infantile state, the “ environment” has presented the occasion, 
not the cause, for its growth, by its own exercise up to its adult 
strength. The fish’s fin grows by beating the water, in this 
sense ; the bird’s wing by, beating the air; the child’s arm by 
the wielding of his toys. But where is the first instance that 
the environment has evolved a new organ over and above the 
generic model? Where has environment placed a new fin on 
fish’s back, or an additional finger on a youth’s hand? The 
instances ought to be of this nature, to give any show of an 
induction. And the organ evolved ought to become not merely 
an individual peculiarity, but a permanent trait transmitted 
uniformly by propagation. 

The canon of the inductive logic requires, again, that all other 
possible causes, other than the one claimed in the hypothesis, 
shall be excluded by at least some of the known instances. 
3ut the theistic account, which is made entirely probable, to 
say the least, by arguments in morals and natural theology, 
presents another sufficient cause in the creative power and 
wisdom. Since the origin of species antedates, confessedly, all 
human observation and history, this cause for it is probable, 
until atheism is demonstrated. Even were the evolution theory 
an induction from real instances, in which these evolving in- 
fluences were truly adequate to the effect, there would be no 
valid induction until the theistic cause was positively excluded 
by a demonstration of atheism. And to offer the conclusion 
which would flow from such an induction, when completed, as 
sufficient for that atheistic demonstration of the non-existence 
of a Creator, which alone would complete the induction ; this 
would plainly be “reasoning in a circle.” The conclusion 
would have to be assumed, in order to make out the process 
leading to it. But supposing there may be a Creator of per- 
fect wisdom and power and full sovereignty, it is always sup- 
posable that he may have seen reasons for clothing his 
creatures with those very qualities on which evolution argues 
against a Creator. Is it said that the regular gradations of 
organised life suggest the belief that the higher forms were 
evolved from the lower, along the stages of this ladder? But 
the theistic hypothesis suggests, with more probability, the be- 
lief that the Creator had reasons for filling all the stages of this 
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ascending scale with genera and species which are yet distinct. 
To lift the former surmise to the faintest approach to an 
induction, the latter hypothesis must be precluded. 

Once more, the scheme is fatally defective in that it has no 
verification. Not a single new genus, or even individual, has 
been presented, or can be evolved by experiment, to confirm 
the hypothesis. Indeed, it is impossible, from the nature of 
the case, that there can be a verification, since the advocates 
of the scheme admit that the latest evolution, that of man, was 
completed long before the earliest human history. The most 
that can be said for this theory is, that it is an ingenious 
collection of guesses, which bear a fanciful but deceptive like- 
ness to real analogies. 

So far the pretended argument goes in its simpler form. Its 
manifest invalidity constrains some evolutionists, as Le Conte, 
to surrender it. But these assert that deeper researches into 
the parallelisms of organic relations give a truly inductive 
ground for their theory. It is claimed that the likeness 
between the stages which Agassiz (chiefly) disclosed in embryo- 
logy, paleontology, and our existing gradations in natural 
history, now called the ontogenic, the phylogenic, and the 
taxonomic gradations, establishes evolution by a solid induc- 
tion. The animals now upon the earth form a gradation, 
through the four grand divisions of radiates, molluscs, articu- 
lates, and vertebrates, from the lowest and simplest up to the 
most complicated and highest. So, evolutionists assert, the 
living creatures made known by the fossils, as once having 
lived in palzontologic ages, show the same gradation. And 
third, the transformations through which the fcetal organisms, 
even of the highest species, pass from the ovwm to the adult, 
exhibit the same gradation. The proposed argument is, that 
these analogies give an inductive proof that species are evolved 
Jrom species by an equally natural law of evolution. 

Let it be again observed that all we need attempt in criticis- 
ing this supposed argument by the principles of induction, is 
to show that the process is invalid. And we would preface 
the further criticism by the caveat that we do not admit the 
parallelism of the three sets of instances, in the sense claimed 
by evolutionists. The paleontologic series, for instance, in 
order to support this pretended evolutionist induction, should 
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be a series of higher and more complete animal forms succeed- 
ing the more rudimental in time. But such it is not. At each 
palzontologic period, some of the four groups of living creatures 
are found co-existing, in at least some types of each, and not 
merely successive. The paleozoic strata are found to contain 
vertebrate fishes, along with the radiates and molluscs of that 
first period. And, if we may trust Agassiz’s assertion, there is no 
evidence that the embryonic changes of any individual animal 
of a higher group exemplifies all the gradations from the lowest 
group up to its own. These mutations of its fcetal life only 
illustrate fully the gradations of the species of its own group. 
But, waiving for the time these questions of fact, we show, in 
this pretended induction, this vital defect: it mistakes an 
analogy (an imperfect one) in the method of action and certain 
vital energies for a causal identity. The essential link of a 
demonstrative induction is lacking. If we take, for instance, 
the embryonic order of development, all that is proved by the 
multitude of cases colligated is, that the individual ova are all 
endued with a vital energy which causes, and thus insures, the 
growth of each individual into the matured type of its own 
species. For such, and such alone, is the result, as observed. 
In no single case has an individual ovwm, be its analogy of 
mode of development to that of other species what it may, 
resulted in an evolution into a different species from its own. 
Hence, there is not a particle of inductive evidence that this 
causal energy which we see at work is competent to such 
evolution. Each individual gives an instance of a develop- 
ment through an embryonic series? True. But in every 
instance the development terminates within the strict limits of 
its own species; and the induction from the latter set of facts 
is precisely as broad and as inexorable as from the former. 
Again, the analogies noted all receive their sufficient solution 
from another hypothesis, namely this, that they are the expres- 
sions of a common plan of thought, by which the creative 
Mind voluntarily regulates its creative and providential actions. 
Now, as we saw, the conclusion from an induction is not 
demonstrated, unless the instances collected preclude all other 
probable, and even possible, hypotheses. Here is the other 
hypothesis, not only probable and intrinsically reasonable, but, 
in the light of other arguments, certain—the theistic one : 
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that the reason why the vital energies wrought in paleontologic 
creatures in a way analogous to the way they work now is, that 
the same God created and governed then, and that he sees 
good reasons for following, in the different ages, similar types 
of working. It might be conceded that the analogies under 
discussion, if viewed alone, would be insufficient to prove the 
existence and action of a God. Yet they do suffice to show 
that solution a probable one. This alone is enough to prove 
the evolutionist conclusion invalid. 

The argument, then, is not a demonstrative induction. Here 
our logical criticism might stop. But it will be instructive to 
show how it is confirmed by the positive refutation which 
other laws and facts of natural history inflict upon the evolu- 
tion theory. This is excluded, as a tenable explanation of the 
organised universe, by the following instances, which do have, 
what the previous analogies have not, an application in strict 
accordance with the principles of induction. 

1. No existing species has displayed a particle of tendency 
towards the change in a single truly specific attribute, within 
the longest period of human history. The mummies, as well 
as the effigies, of the living creatures associated with the 
oldest Egyptian remains, were found by Cuvier and by Kunth 
specifically identical with the same creatures now existing in 
Egypt. Researches into antiquity have everywhere led to the 
same result. Now, if evolution of one species from another is 
to be inductively proved, some instances at least tending to the 
result must be adduced. The fact that all human knowledge 
through three or four thousand years presents no approach to 
a single instance, is fatal. 

2. In paleontology, each species, so far as known from its 
fossils, has remained absolutely fixed during the continuance 
of its period. It is very true that a species may be found ina 
subsequent cosmical period, showing resemblances to, and im- 
provements on, a given extinct species of the previous cosmi- 
cal period. But this fact makes nothing for evolution, because 
science shows that there has been, between the two periods 
and their two sets of living creatures as two wholes, a clear 
breach, interrupting the natural and regular forces of repro- 
duction. The evolutionist must show some instance where, 
within the limits of some one cosmical period, a different 
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species has been naturally evolved from one simpler than 
itself. 

3. If the existence of the higher forms of life were accounted 
for by slow evolutions from the lowest, then the palzontologic 
history should unquestionably present us with this state of facts: 
First, with a period of the simplest forms, as the radiates ; then, 
afterwards, with a period of more developed forms, as molluscs ; 
then with the still higher, as the articulates; and then with a 
period of the highest. But the state of the facts is exactly the 
opposite. All the palzontologic periods give us some of the 
four groups contemporaneously. 

4. The methods of nature, in the formation of the four groups, 
are essentially different. While some of the species belonging 
to one group have a higher organisation than others, they all 
display a community of plan in their structure. But when 
we pass to another group, we meet a different plan. Hence 
we infer that even if we could do what has never been done, 
find an actual case of the evolution of a species from a lower 
one of the same group, the barriers separating the groups as 
grand divisions would still be insuperable. Their several 
plans of structure are too different for the transmutation of 
one into another. 

5. Men speak of organic life as if its different species formed 
one regular and continuous series “from the monad up to man.” 
This is found to be a misconception. The animal kingdom is 
composed of a number of partial series. When the attempt is 
made to range all these in one single continuous series, fatal 
dislocations appear. The line of progress is not a continuous 
ascending line. 

6. The theory of evolution assigns great force to the influence 
of “environment,” in developing organs into those of a new 
species. But naturalists tell us that they find a number of the 
most diversified types, existing and prospering together for long 
ages, under identical circumstances. But, were evolution true, 
the identity of the whole environment ought to be working an 
assimilation of the various types subjected to it. Again, iden- 
tical species are found persisting for long ages under the most 
diversified environments. These facts show that there has 
been deposited within each species its own form of vital energy, 
which resists differentiation, and insists, against any influence 
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of a changed environment, on reproducing only its own type. 
The rational inference is, that either each species is eternal, an 
impossible proposition, or else each points to an extra-natural 
Power, which deposited its specific vital energy in it at its 
beginning. 

And that Power, in the last place, was Mind, because every 
adaptation of organs to their functions, every reappearing analogy 
of structures in successive cosmical periods, every relation 
instituted between the individual and its environment or its 
fellow-creatures, discloses thought. But evolution is claimed 
to be only a physical process. 

Such is the use of the observed facts of the animal king- 
dom, as sanctioned by the true principles of the inductive logic. 
The result of this correct colligation is to show that evolution 
cannot be true. 

Let us make another application of these logical principles, 
and that the most important of all. It concerns the limits of 
the a posteriori inference from similarity of results to identity 
of cause, concerning the origin of the structures composing the 
crust of our earth. If theism is admitted to be not demon- 
strated, but even possible, then, according to the rules of induc- 
tion, such inference from naturalness of structure to natural 
origin, is inconclusive. This follows from two of its rules: 
first, the analogical argument from similarity of result to iden- 
tity of cause, must give way before competent and credible 
parole evidence. The supposed but invalid argument is: we 
see natural agencies producing this and that structure; there- 
fore, all similar structures are of natural origin. But if there 
may be a creative God, there is a different sufficient cause for 
the origin of the earlier. And if a witness appears who may 
be naturally competent to testify, his testimony wholly super- 
sedes the evidence of the supposed analogy. The only way to 
uphold it is to attack the credibility of that witness. If his 
credibility is not successfully impeached, the analogical argu- 
ment must yield before it. 

But such a parole witness appears in the book known as the 
Christian Scriptures. It assumes to testify that there is a 
Creator, and that he here gives his own witness to his super- 
natural creation of the first structures. The value of any 
induction from naturalness of traits to a natural origin of those 
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structures, must depend therefore upon the other question : 
whether this witness is competent and credible. Some persons 
attempt to evade their logical obligation here by saying that 
these are theological questions with which physical science, as 
such, has no concern ; that they restrict themselves properly 
to the lights of this department, and, in assigning a natural 
origin to these structures, speak only for science. But this is 
a violation of the principles of natural induction, which must 
necessarily include some adjustment of the relations between 
analogy and testimony ; seeing the truth of the very facts, 
claimed as analogical, itself rests on testimony. Further, the 
questions, whether there is a Creator, and whether there have 
been creative causations, enter into this argument, not as 
theological, but as natural questions. In their relations 
to the inductive problem, they are as purely physical questions 
as the question whether a given rock is the result of fusion or 
sedimentary deposition from water. A moment’s reflection will 
show the justice of this statement. And hence it follows, that 
an a posteriori analogical argument on this topic is entirely 
fragmentary and inconclusive, until the claims of this parole 
witness are entertained and adjusted. The historical and the 
physical parts of the argument cannot be thus rent asunder 
and legitimately pursued apart. 

The second rule of induction which applies to show this rea- 
soning invalid, is that pointed out in p. 159 (see also vol. xxxii. 
p. 732). If there may be two antecedents, either of which is 
competent efficiently to produce an effect (naming one of 
them A, and the effect X), the closest possible induction can 
only prove that all As will, ceteris paribus, produce X ; but 
cannot prove that all Xs are produced by A. Now, until 
atheism is demonstrated, another competent cause for natural 
structures may be supposed as possibly existing in the exist- 
ence and action of a God. And whatever is the strength of 
the probable or demonstrative evidence that there is a God, 
from whatever valid quarter drawn, there is just so much 
probability of error in the attempted induction, which assigns 
a natural origin to all structures. To attempt to exclude the 
Divine cause by the force of this a posteriori analogy is to 
reason in a circle ; because the validity of the analogy depends 
wholly on the prior exclusion of the Divine cause. Second, 
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a wise Creator must have had some final cause guiding his 
action. We should not be so presumptuous as to surmise in 
advance what particular final cause prompted a given creative 
act, but when his own subsequent action has disclosed it, we 
are on safe ground. It is always safe to conclude that the 
object for which a wise and sovereign Creator produced a 
given thing is the object to which we see him devoting it. 
When, therefore, we see him in his subsequent providence 
subjecting all things to the reign of natural law, we may safely 
conclude that, when he created them, he designed to subject 
them to natural law. But that which is to be ruled by natural 
law must needs be thoroughly natural in traits. Hence this 
Creator must have made the first structures, which in their 
origin were supernatural, in their properties entirely natural. 
Whence it follows that the inference from naturalness of 
qualities to a natural origin would be, as to those structures, 
wholly worthless. Let it be repeated also: that whatever 
probability or ‘certainty there is of God’s existence, from any 
source of evidence, just so much evidence is there of this defect 
in the naturalistic argument. Or, in other words, to make it 
conclusive, its advocate must demonstrate (not surmise) the 
truth of atheism. But John Foster has shown that this is 
impossible. 

Third, The argument is peculiarly conclusive as to living 
creatures. If there was a Creator, he created the first indi- 
viduals of a species to be, by reproduction, the heads of the 
species. But in order to do this, these first parents must have 
been created natural. What are the qualities connoted by any 
name of species? The most accurate answer which the science 
of natural history itself can make is: they are precisely those 
which are transmitted regularly from parents to progeny in the 
propagation of the species. Then, these first individuals, in 
order to fulfil their final cause, to be the heads of their species, 
must have been, while supernatural in origin, as thoroughly 
natural in qualities as any of their natural offspring. 

Fourth, If this be denied, then we must assign a natural 
parent before the first parent of each species. Thus we should 
be involved in infinite series, in a multitude of instances, with- 
out cause external to themselves : a result which science herself 
has discarded as an impossible absurdity. Suppose, for explana- 
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tion, that an observer has found some part of the very organism 
of one of those first heads of species, which, on the theistic 
scheme, was directly created by God. He would, of course, 
find in this fossil every property of the natural structure. Yet 
he cannot infer thence a natural origin for it, because on the 
hypothesis it is absolutely a first thing. But suppose that he 
may assign for it a natural origin. That origin then will be, 
propagation by birth from prior parents. And should a fossil 
organ of that parent be found, the same argument would apply 
again! Thus we should be driven to a ridiculous regressus. 
It is concluded, therefore, with the most perfect logical rigidity, 
that the argument from naturalness of structure to a natural 
origin is inconclusive, until the impossibility of creative agency 
in any age prior to authentic human testimony is demonstrated. 

Fifth, This absurd regressus may be shown in a general way, 
by testing this analogical argument upon the “ nebular hypo- 
thesis ;” that guess which the atheist La Place suggested as 
only a possible hypothesis for the origin of the universe, and 
which some Christian physicists now seem so ready to adopt, 
without proof, as the real account of the matter. Let us sup- 
pose the scientific observer from some other system watching 
this vast incandescent mass of “ star-dust,” rotating around an 
axis of motion, with which the nebular hypothesis begins. If 
he uses the analogical reasoning we are criticising, he must 
proceed thus: Matter is naturally inert; momentum must there- 
fore be derived from some prior material force. This rotary 
motion, which the nebular hypothesis supposes to be the first 
state, cannot be the first state. Again, vapour implies evapora- 
tion. Sensible heat suggests latent heat. Hence this other 
first state of incandescent volatilisation cannot be the first 
state. Thus, on this logic, before each first state there must 
have been another first state. 


“ Beneath the lowest deep, 
Another depth, still threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 


This, then, is the eternity of “ Naturalismus ”—it is Atheism. 
This wholesome limitation of analogical inference has been 
sometimes met with disdainful resistance. It has been said 
that it would subvert the very basis of natural science. It is 
exclaimed, “If we may not securely reason, ‘Like causes, like 
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effects, the very lever of scientific discovery is taken from us.” 
The answer is very simple: that there is no intention to rob 
science of her prime organon, “ Like causes, like effects.” The 
main drift of this treatise has been to defend and explain it. 
Only we do not desire to see the votaries of inductive science 
disgracing themselves by the very shallow blunder (a blunder 
which the schoolboy’s class-book of Logic points out) of mis- 
taking an all-important proposition for its erroneous converse, 
“ Like effects the same cause.” This is really the extent of our 
caution. The inductive logic is in no danger of being cramped 
or restricted by theology, within the proper domain of natural 
science. That domain is the known present and the known 
past of human history, where testimony and experience give 
us sufficient assurance of the absence of the supernatural. In 
this field natural induction is useful and legitimate ; it has 
been the honoured instrument of splendid and _ beneficent 
achievements. Let physicists continue to employ it there, to 
the full, for the further benefit of mankind and the illustration 
of the Creator's wisdom and glory. But in the unknown 
eternity of the past prior to human history, it has no place. 
It is like the mariner’s compass carried into the stellar spaces. 
We know that the poles of this globe have a certain attraction 
for it, and, therefore, on this globe it is a precious guide. But 
away in the regions of Arcturus or the Pleiades, where we are 
not certain whether the spheres have poles, or whether they 
are magnetic, we are not authorised to follow it. 

One more application will be made, and this to a supposed 
social and moral induction ; in order to exhibit the fitness of 
the logical canons for ethical as well as physical science. The 
case is that of the colligation of instances, so often presented 
by the enthusiastic fanatics in the cause of secular education, 
as a proof of their proposition that this species of education 
promotes virtue and suppresses crime. The supposed evidence 
is, that the statistics of prisons, penitentiaries, and criminal 
convictions usually show a ratio of illiterate to educated 
criminals considerably larger than the ratio of illiterate to 
lettered citizens in the commonwealth. The governor of an 
American commonwealth, for instance, reported that of all the 
convicts in his state-penitentiary for ten years, only a little 
more than ten per cent could read and write. And he pre- 
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sented this as a conclusive demonstration that illiteracy was the 
cause, and a knowledge of letters would be the sufficient cure, 
of crime. 

Now, a very simple application of the logical criticism dis- 
closes the inconclusiveness of this popular argument. The 
effect to be accounted for is, breaches of statute laws. The 
observed antecedent to this effect is, in a large majority of 
cases in this State, ignorance of letters. Obviously, this is but 
an induction per enwmerationem simplicem, which gives no 
proof whether the sequence gives a post hoc or a propter hoc. 
The argument offers neither canon of induction to complete the 
separation. We have in this enumeration nothing whatever to 
teach us whether the true efficient of the crimes does not lie, 
hitherto unnoted, between the supposed antecedent, illiteracy, 
and the effect. The pretended argument gives us no ground 
whatever for excluding this other obvious hypothesis, that 
something else may have been the true cause of the crimes, of 
which cause the illiteracy itself may be also another co-ordin- 
ate effect. 

As soon as another equally authentic enumeration is com- 
pared with the previous one, the justice of this suspicion is 
fully confirmed, Further study of the statistics of crime shows, 
that while American prisons contain a larger percentage of 
illiterate criminals than American society contains of illiterate 
free citizens, yet the ratio of criminals to the whole number of 
citizens in any given. community is uniformly far larger where 
all, or nearly all, adults can read and write, and far smaller 
where fewer of the adults can read and write. For instance, in 
Boston, the boastful metropolis of free schools, with scarcely an 
adult who could not read and write, the census of 1850 showed 
that the white persons in jails, penitentiaries, and almshouses 
bore to the whole white population the ratio of one in every 
thirty-four. But in Richmond, the capital of a State endlessly 
reviled for its illiteracy, the same classes of whites bore to the 
whole number of white citizens the ratio of one to every one 
hundred and twelve! The difference in favour of the less 
lettered communities, as revealed by subsequent censuses, is 
still more astounding; and this, when extended to the whole 
South, as compared with the North, and as deduced by Northern 
students of statistics. 
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Now, were these enumerations of sequences employed in the 
same illogical way, they would seem to demonstrate exactly the 
opposite conclusion: that the knowledge of letters causes crime, 
and illiteracy causes virtue. This is a sufficiently biting demon- 
stration of the worthlessness of the pretended induction. The 
true solution, to which the comparison of the two enumerations 
points, is this: that neither letters nor illiteracy cause crime 
in America, but another combination of moral causes, to which 
these states of the population are themselves related as effects. 
Tn any given prison will be found a majority of prisoners who 
cannot read and write. This does not prove that the possession 
of these arts is preventive of crime, as the other statistics show. 
But, as American society happens to be constituted, the rear- 
ing of children without a knowledge of letters has happened to 
be the usual accompaniment of a domestic condition of penury 
and moral degradation, while families of substance and domes- 
tic morality have usually given letters to their children. Thus 
it is made plain that it is not the illiteracy, but the penury and 
domestic degradation which are the real causes of crime. The 
illiteracy turns out not to be cause at all, but an incident or 
appendage which the domestic habits of Americans have 
connected with the real cause, the combination of want and 
domestic degradation. 

But when, by the intrusive activity of the civil government, 
the children of destitute and morally degraded families are uni- 
versally invested with the arts of reading and writing, without 
that moral and economical elevation of the parents and children, 
to work which the State and State schools are so nearly im- 
potent, then the result is a fearful increase in the ratio of 
criminals to the whole number of citizens. The explanation is, 
that it is the want and family degradation, which together are 
the main efficient causes of crime, and which the knowledge 
of letters, while those continue, rather aggravates than checks. 


Rk. L, DABNEY. 





Recent Works on Theism. 


Art. VIIL—-The Philosophical Basis of Theism.’ 


reas. treatises on Theism have recently appeared. 

Among them are Studies in Theism, by Professor B. P. 
Bowne, and The Theistic Argument, by Professor J. L. Diman. 
The former is a series of papers upon philosophical themes 
bearing upon the theistic problem, written in criticism of the 
methods and conclusions of materialism and agnosticism. They 
are learned and acute, and have a special interest as fore- 
shadowing the idealistic philosophy of their author, which he 
has, since their publication, so elaborately defended in his 
Metaphysics. Professor Diman’s book is a series of lectures 
delivered to a mixed audience, in which, in a most felicitous 
style, and with comprehensive views, he discusses the bearing 
of recent scientific discoveries and theories upon the argument 
for Theism. The volume is marked throughout by the histori- 
cal spirit and exactness which were so characteristic of its 
author. 

The book whose title heads this article differs from each of 
these in method and aim.? It is larger and much more exhaus- 
tive. Itis the outgrowth of a course of class-room lectures, and 
therefore naturally enters minutely into proof of its positions 
and the refutation of objections. It is especially rich in illus- 
trations drawn from the various authors who have treated the 
same questions, and from general literature. Opinions that 
are refuted are set forth in the most exact and strategic state- 
ments of their defenders. There is thus a large historical 
element in the book. Under every topic there is not only an 
analysis and defence of the author’s view, but a statement of 
opposite views and a review of objections. 

The work is not strictly a treatise on Theism. It is rathera 
treatise on Mental Philosophy. The author holds that Theism 
stands or falls with the principles of a sound Psychology. 

1 From the New Englander. 

2 The Philosophical Basis of Theism. An Examination of the Personality 
of Man to ascertain his capacity to know and serve God, and the Validity of 
the Principles underlying the Defence of Theism. By Samuel Harris, D.D., 


LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Theological Department of 
Yale College. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1883. 
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These principles constitute the philosophical basis of Theism. 
Dr. Harris, in his class-room, follows this preliminary course 
of lectures by another on the evidences that God exists, in 
which the principles which are defended in this treatise are 
applied. The purpose and content of the book are well fore- 
shadowed in these words :— 


“ And when he [the Christian] asks, Why am I a theist ? he is forced 
back on questions which reach to the profoundest depths of human thought. 
Among these are questions as to the reality, the processes, and the possible 
sphere of human knowledge ; the principles and laws of thought ; the capa- 
city of man to know God ; the distinction between empirical science, philo- 
sophy, and theology, and their necessary harmony ; the basis and nature of 
moral distinctions, and of moral law and government ; the capacity of man 
as a free agent to be a subject of moral government, and to love, trust, and 
obey God ; the distinction of the personal and the impersonal, the natural 
and the supernatural, spirit and matter; the real existence of personal 
beings and the materialistic objections thereto ; the synthesis of the personal 
with the absolute ; the reality of the two systems, the physical and the 
moral, and their harmony and unity in the universe of God.”—P. 2. 


These are precisely the questions which are discussed in the 
volume. 

Professor Harris holds that the knowledge of God begins in 
experience, but that since man is rational and reflective, he 
cannot rest content in his spontaneous belief, but is forced to 
seek for rational grounds for it. This seems to us the true 
position. It is well to emphasise the moral grounds of theistic 
belief ; to recognise the fact that it is upon occasion of the 
spontaneous religious feelings that this belief first springs into 
consciousness ; but if we are to defend Theism we must go 
beyond and beneath this life of feeling, and find a solid ground 
for our faith in the principles of reason. It is not enough to 
describe the causes of this belief; we must discover and defend 
its grounds. It is not sufficient to trace its origin ; we must 
maintain its authority. Recognising this as the task of the 
defender of Theism, our author has entered upon a thorough 
examination of man’s power to know, with a view of showing 
not merely that God can be known, but that he is the pre- 
supposition of all knowledge and all thought, the ground of 
the possibility of rationality, freedom, and personality in man. 

As we have said, the volume before us is chiefly occupied 
with defining and defending the rationality, freedom, and 
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personality of man, and not with furnishing direct proofs of 
Theism. But constantly throughout the work, the theistic 
conclusions necessarily involved in rational principles are 
pointed out, and the author’s method of theistic defence is 
clearly discerned. Under the proposition, that the mind can- 
not rest content save in the comprehending of the universe 
under the unity of a rational system, he says :— 


“The ultimate problem of thought is to find the unity of the all ina 
rational system. This unity is possible only in the recognition of a personal 
God. The mind cannot find the ground or cause of all that begins and 
changes in that which itself begins and changes, but only beyond in the 
Absolute Being who never begins but is eternally the same. It cannot find 
the sufficient reason or rationale of things in the facts of experience, but 
only in their accordance with principles, laws, ideals, and ends which are 
eternal in Reason absolute, perfect and supreme. For if these are not 
eternal in the absolute ground of the universe, they are not in the universe 
at all, and the scientific and philosophical knowledge of the universe as a 
rational system is for ever impossible.”—P. 83. 


Speaking of the reality of intuitive knowledge, he says :— 


“Tf this knowledge (of being and of personal being) is not real, then 
reason breaks down in contradictions, and knowledge is impossible ; if this 
knowledge of being and of personal being is real, then reason is in harmony 
with itself and trustworthy in all its utterances. Therefore, the reality of 
being, of personal being and impersonal, and of absolute being, is involved 
in the very essence of rationality. Rationality cannot legitimately develop 
itself without recognising their reality, but breaks down in unreason.” 
—P. 133. 

“The validity of these principles (of reason) as real knowledge involves 
the existence of a supreme reason in which they are essential, eternal, and 
supreme, It is essential to the possibility of rational intelligence that the 
principles and norms which are constituent and essential in the reason of 
man, be also constituent and essential in Reason that is eternal, unchanging, 
supreme, and universally regulative.” ‘If what we necessarily regard as 
universal truths and laws regulating all thought and power, and thus the 
basis of the possibility of science, are not eternal in the Supreme Reason, 
then they are not universal truths and laws, but are subjective and transitory 
impressions in the sense-intelligence of a man, and knowledge is impossible.” 
—P. 144. 


From the many lines of argument in the book, we select a 
few points for further notice. 

1. The leading idea of the book is that of the supremacy of 
reason. This has been partially illustrated. This conception 
is set in the strongest light in such statements as this: “The 
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existence of reason, universal, unconditioned, and supreme, the 
same everywhere and always, never in contradiction to the 
ultimate principles regulative of all human thought, the ulti- 
mate ground of the universe, and ever energising in it, is essen- 
tial to all scientific knowledge, the keystone of the arch of all 
rational thought.” 

That reason is supreme in the universe, in man, and in the 
ethical nature of God, is the fundamental assumption, the 
necessary postulate of all thought. If reason is not regnant 
and authoritative in man, the possibility of all knowledge is 
precluded. If it is so, then its changeless, authoritative prin- 
ciples must have a changeless and authoritative ground ; that 
is, there must be a Supreme and Absolute Reason who is the 
source of the rational principles in finite, created man. The 
great stress of Dr. Harris’s book is laid upon this grand idea, 
that the rationality of man presupposes a higher Reason, and 
that man by virtue of his reason is constituted capable of 
knowing this Higher Reason. In a word, the author 
examines the constitution of man, and shows it to be 
such as not only to enable him to know God, but such as 
to require God’s existence as the adequate cause of that 
constitution. 

This idea of the supremacy of reason seems to us to furnish 
the most forcible construction of the theistic argument, and we 
have never seen it developed so clearly and strongly as in this 
book. Some have said that the belief in God is an intuition ; 
others that it is the result of argument or inference ; others 
that it is the spontaneous product of the religious feeling. Dr. 
Harris says that “the idea of God is involved in the very 
essence of rationality” (p. 133). If this position can be estab- 
lished, Theism can defy all attacks. If it can be shown that 
the existence of the Supreme Reason is involved in the very 
principles and laws by which we know and think, the battle 
with agnosticism and atheism is won. Professor Harris has 
conducted his defence on this line with great ability, and, we 
believe, with.complete success. Every point of attack is forti- 
fied and every position securely held. 

As the idea of the supremacy of reason in man is of the 
highest value for psychology, so the idea of its supremacy in 
the universe is a most useful guiding principle in theology, 
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especially in theodicy. God is Reason. His will acts in 
eternal harmony with the truths and laws of reason. The 
contrary conception which makes will supreme in God inverts 
the true Christian idea of his character, and ends in a doctrine 
of predestination based upon sheer almightiness. 

The idea of God as perfect Reason, and hence as perfect 
Love, is well stated in the following passages :— 


“True ethics is distinguished from the theory that the distinction of 
right and wrong rests ultimately on the will of God. As eternal in reason, 
the distinction of right and wrong and the law requiring the right are not 
originated by any fiat of will, human or divine. Law is eternal in God, the 
supreme reason, and the will of God always acts in conformity with the law 
eternal in the reason of God. God’s will is his reason energising. It is 
essential to all true and wholesome theology, as well as to all true and 
wholesome ethics, to recognise the absolute supremacy of reason, to 
recognise the universe as having its ultimate ground in reason and not in 
will. If will is supreme, morality and religion are no longer possible.” 
—P. 195. 

“The only philosophy consistent alike with reason,’ with theism, and 
with Christianity, is that of Augustine, following Plato, which recog- 
nises truth and law as eternal in God, the supreme and absolute reason. 
No fiat of God’s will, no exertion of almighty power, can make love to 
God and man to be wrong, or selfishness and malignity right. And this 
is no limitation of God, for it simply declares that God is perfect and 
absolute Reason, that his will is eternally in harmony with Reason, and 
his action eternally in wisdom and love. For will power to change the 
moral law would be to subvert reason and to annihilate God. God is 
Reason, not active and powerless, but energising freely. God is will, not 
capricious, energising in unreason, but a rational and reasonable will.” 
—P. 197. 


2. The author’s treatment of agnosticism is acute and ex- 
haustive. The theories of knowledge propounded by Comte, 
Kant, Mill, Spencer, and Hume come up for critical review at 
various points. They are discussed with fairness and candour. 
The author shows their inadequacy by showing that they logi- 
cally involve the overthrow of all knowledge. Speaking of 
the position of Kant, that “ knowledge can never pass beyond 
subjective impressions; that the Ego of consciousness is a 
mere synthesis of apperceptions and the real Ego a thing in 
itself out of all relation to our faculties” (p. 101), Professor 
Harris says :— 

“His system, therefore, stands as another exemplification of the fact 
that, if primitive knowledge is assumed to be of impressions only, the 
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knowledge of being can never be attained, and complete agnosticism is the 
necessary and only issue. Phenomenalism is a monster which gives birth 
to various theories of knowledge and devours them all as soon as they are 
born.”—P. 101. 


It is clearly shown that the sensational and associational 
philosophers lay no adequate basis for knowledge, and end by 
bringing reason into conflict with itself. Thus the systems of 
partial agnosticism lead to the distrust of reason, and so to 
absolute scepticism. The absurdity of the attempt to criticise 
the deliverances of reason and to decide upon their validity is 
clearly pointed out :— 


“Human reason knows itself to be limited, but it cannot know itself to 
be irrational. It may know reason other than itself, it may know reason 
above itself, supreme and absolute. It may know this because it is of its 
essence to know principles that are universally true, and regulative of all 
thought and energy. But that other reason is still known as reason like 
itself ; that supreme reason is still known as reason in which the universal 
principles known to the reason of man and of which the universe is the 
exponent and expression, are eternal.”—P. 107. 


The criticism of Kant’s famous antinomies is of special 
interest. It is shown that their fallacy lies in an unwarranted 
severance of the rational powers and the consequent distinc- 
tion of phenomenon and noumenon. They no longer present 
contradictions when the mind ceases to be haunted by that 
ghost of being—the noumenon, or thing in itself. 

3. Dr. Harris defends the self-determining power of the will 
against the determinism of the physiological psychologists on 
the one hand and the philosophical necessitarianism of 
Edwards on the other. He defines the will as “the power of 
a person, in the light of reason, and with susceptibility to the 
influence of rational motives, to determine the ends or objects 
to which he will direct his energy, and the exertion of his 
energy with reference to the determined end or object” 
(p. 349). He distinguishes choice and volition. The former 
is the determination of the object or end to which one will 
exert his energies ; the latter is the determination whether he 
will exert them or not. The freedom of the will is inherent 
in the very nature of the will, and the nature of the will is 
reason. The will is free because it is rational The will is 
reason energising. It is because man can rise above his 
impulses and feelings and determine the ends of his being 
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that he is a free and responsible agent. The will never acts 
apart from motives, but motives are not external circumstances. 
The motives that move the will are the natural and rational 
sensibilities and feelings. Their relation to the will is properly 
denoted by the word influence, and cannot be further defined. 
They do not determine the will. The will is not in the chain 
of physical causation. It is itself a true cause ; it determines 
its own choices and volitions. 

The common formulas in which the doctrine of the will has 
been set forth are acutely criticised. The definition of the will 
as “the power of contrary choice” is valueless, because unless 
a choice has already been made there is no “ contrary choice.” 
It can mean only that the will is the power of choice, which is 
self-evident. Another formula is, “The determination of the 
will is always as the strongest motive.” This is ambiguous 
and misleading. What is meant by “strongest motive”? 
Does it mean the motive which is strongest in the light of 
reason? If so, the dictum is untrue, for if men always chose 
and acted according to the motive which reason approved as 
most worthy, there would be no wrong action. Does it mean 
the motive which is felt as the strongest impulse? If so, it is’ 
false. If that were true, men would be in a complete slavery 
to appetite and passion. Ifit means that after the choice is 
made we determine which was the strongest motive by observ- 
ing which direction the will took, it can only be equivalent 
to: The will must choose as it does choose. The dictum is 
therefore false in the only senses in which it can have any 
meaning, and meaningless in the only sense in which it can 
be true. Similar criticisms apply to the formulas: “The 
determination of the will is always as the greatest apparent 
good,” or “as the last dictate of the understanding.” 

4. We must make, at least, a brief reference to the author's 
treatment of evolution. We have seen no more candid and 
discriminating treatment of this subject by any theological 
writer than the volume under review presents. The odium 
theologicum finds no illustration here. The author's attitude 
may be best defined in his own words :— 


“ T anticipate that the science of the physical universe is to be established 
in the line of thought which the theory of evolution opens, and in accord- 
ance with its general idea. No interest of theology prejudices me against 
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it ; for I see no conflict between such a theory within the legitimate limits 
of empirical science and theology ; on the contrary, at various points I find 
it helpful in removing difficulties and elucidating and vindicating theo- 
logical truth. The objections against theism which it has occasioned, are 
not from evolution as a scientific law of nature, but from the materialism of 
which it has been made the vehicle.”—P. 457. 

The thorough-going doctrine of evolution includes four 
elements: (1.) the nebular hypothesis, (2.) the persistence of 
force, (3.) spontaneous generation, and (4.) the Darwinian theory 
of the development of species. The first of these is, at best, a 
hypothesis incapable of verification. The second, as expounded 
by materialism, is unsupported by known facts, and the third 
has not a shadow of proof. The fourth is supported by many 
facts, and has proved a valuable working hypothesis. It is 
also in apparent contradiction with many facts, so that as yet 
it is quite impossible to say how far it will be established by 
investigation. There are as yet many unknown quantities in 
the problem of the origin of species. But it now seems pro- 
bable that a modified form of the Darwinian theory will at 
length be generally accepted as the best attainable explana- 
tion of the mode of variation and progress in the types of 
animal life. 

We have only touched upon a few of the salient points of 
the book before us. But we have given illustrations enough 
of its contents to enable the reader to see that it is a masterly 
and comprehensive treatise. It would be a good book for 
class-room use in the senior college year. It would rouse 
more interest in philosophical studies than the dry compends 
which are often used in this most critical period of the stu- 
dent’s progress. It clothes its themes with life and interest 
by the use of a readable style and frequent illustrations. It 
is not too much to say that this volume contains the main 
principles of all the more strictly metaphysical sciences. For 
example, chapters ii. and iii. treat of Gnosiology ; chapters iv. 
to xii. of the principles and content of Intuition ; included 
within this portion (in chapter ix.) will be found a strong de- 
fence of the intuitional theory of Ethics, which, together with 
chapter xv. on the Will, would include the main principles of 
that science ; also in chapter x. the leading points of a theory 
of Asthetics are stated ; chapter xiii. treats of scientific method, 
and in the closing chapters (xvi. to xviii.) the principles set 
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forth are applied in defence of the personality of man, and in 
the refutation of materialistic objections. 

The style in which the book is presented is all that could 
be desired, but, unfortunately, it has no index. The table of 
contents is very full, but this by no means supplies the defect. 
Such a book will be most used for reference. Its contents are 
SO various, its quotations and references so numerous, that in 
no way can it have its greatest usefulness except by means of 
a complete topical index. The table of contents does not give 
the points for which one is almost sure to be looking, and, if it 
did, who could afford to ransack up and down its sixteen pages 
of finely printed matter upon every occasion when he wished 
to refer to the book ? 

We shall be content if our remarks shall lead any one to a 
careful perusal of this noble volume. 





Art. IX.—Current Literature. 


[* you look into a kaleidoscope you will see nothing but a 

few bits of coloured glass; but if you look through it you 
find endless coruscations of beauty meeting your eye at every 
turn of it. Even so with the Gospel History. Any one of its 
four parts may be read through in an hour or two, and the 
whole of them in a couple of days. Yet what book that ever 
was written has had the history of this one? By myriads 
read in every age, by the rude and the refined alike, each class 
finds in it its own nutriment, its daily bread; translated 
into every tongue under heaven, made the subject of life- 
long study by men of profound thought and rich scholarship, 
it has given birth not only to sermons on it without number, 
but to commentaries, learned and popular, expanded and con- 
tracted, one succeeding another, sometimes in rapid succession, 
as if each thought his predecessor had failed to bring out some 
features of the case which seemed too important to be with- 
held. Nor need we grudge this; for the theme is literally 
exhaustless. Within the last year or two has not the press 
teemed with new editions of Canon Farrar’s work, so much 
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needed when it first appeared? Then came Dr. Geikie, and 
Dr. Fairbairn, and Mr. Nicoll, Kelso, with the Handbooks of 
Mr. Stalker, Kirkcaldy, and Mr. Scrimgeour of Glasgow. Nor 
can we well want any of them. And now we have Dr. Blaikie (1) 
—not for the first, nor the second, but the third time, on the 
same theme, but each time setting it in a different light. 

We have said that we could ill spare any of the works 
referred to, each having its own distinctive features. Perhaps 
in Dr. Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ it is profound 
thought that reigns; in Mr. Nicoll’s Incarnate Saviour, besides 
an elevated tone and a rich aroma, sparkles of beautiful thought ; 
while Mr. Stalker traces the human life of the Man Christ 
Jesus almost too realistically, but so as to vivify His earthly 
career to much advantage, and Mr. Scrimgeour is vigorous and 
helpful in his own line. In Dr. Blaikie’s work it is not so 
much any outstanding characteristic feature that one observes, 
as a general excellence, reminding us of a remark we remember 
to have seen about the great Herder, who preached and held his 
own from week to week before a rare assemblage of the most 
brilliant intellects at Weimar whom the Duke delighted to 
gather around him with Goethe as the chief, but yet of whom 
it was said that he was not a star of the first magnitude, nor 
of the second, nor of the third, nor of any magnitude—because 
he had something of all the magnitudes. 

The object of Dr. Blaikie’s volume is to trace the distinctive 
features of our Lord’s ministry, especially in its bearing on the 
work of the Christian ministry. The minuteness of detail into 
which this leads him, under some of its heads, occasions rather 
more of commentary than we should think desirable with 
such an object as he has in view, and here perhaps we might 
take exception to some statements and interpretations. But 
after all, no two minds will take the same view of all the won- 
drous scenes and sayings which are here brought before us, 
and every now and then one meets with such wise and preg- 
nant passages as this :— 


“ Homely allusions, designed to enforce the most solemn principles and 





(1) The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of our Lord. By W. G. 
Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Apologetics and of Ecclesiastical and 
Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh. London: Nisbet and Co., 
1883. 
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obligations, are apt to appear incongruous and disturb our serious feelings. 
It is wonderful how our Lord could bring into contact things most solemn 
and things very common, yet not offend our sense of congruity.” 


Then, after an example of this, and a remark on it, there 
occurs the following wise caution :— 

“But let us observe that it needs common sense to appeal to common 
sense. Eccentric minds dealing with the common affairs of life are apt to 
become incongruous and ludicrous. You must have good sense, and its 


twin sister, good taste, to keep clear of absurdity, and utter only words of 
truth and soberness. ”_Pp, 160, 161. 


Several more of these touches, and fully more choice, we 
had marked, but requiring more space than would be suitable 
in this brief notice. Suffice it to say, that the work, charac- 
teristic of our excellent, ever busy author, will be found to 
answer admirably the end for which it was specially prepared. 


As we have already said, notwithstanding a pronounced 
tendency to rationalise, and a rhetoric not always in good 
taste, Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ, by the freshness and charm 
of its portraiture, commanded a wide and ready acceptance. 
Dr. Geikie’s elaborate mosaic, the legitimate spoil of many a 
German quarry, has also commended itself to not a few by its 
breadth if not by its beauty. A third author now claims 
attention, who, by original research and illustration, though 
not by elegance of style or skill in selection, is entitled to take 
higher rank than either. When we remember that Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, and that his whole life was spent among 
the Jewish people, his works being submitted to their 
inspection, and his words spoken in their hearing, it is evident 
that we can only fully appreciate his life and labours from a 
strictly Jewish standpoint. Dr. Edersheim, duly pondering 
this fact, and richly furnished with both scholarly culture and 
natural aptitude for the task, has spent seven years in a 
diligent study of such materials as were available, and in two 
goodly volumes he now sends forth to the world The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah (2). 

In reading these volumes and enjoying the rich store of 
information supplied by a ripe judgment thoroughly con- 


(2) The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A. 
Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. In two 
volumes. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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versant with Rabbinic literature, we have again and again 
asked ourselves the question, Why has the world had to wait so 
long for such a helpful guide to the greatest of all histories ? 
Monographs on some part of the history have indeed been 
written by Delitzsch and others in Germany, and by Dr. 
Edersheim himself in England, interpreting some portions of 
the wondrous life by the aid of Jewish custom and thought. 
But this is the first professed and practical attempt to follow 
all the details of the Evangelic narrative under the full light of 
the circumstances, the habits, manners, and even prejudices, 
with which our Lord was in daily contact. As might be ex- 
pected, Dr. Edersheim has produced a work which is at once 
singularly interesting and instructive, and one too with which 
no student of the history of Christianity can henceforth dispense. 

In the First Book, which is introductory, there is a full ex- 
amination of the preparation for the gospel, and an excellent 
account of the condition of the Jewish world in the days of 
Christ. The Second Book traces the events of the history 
from the manger in Bethlehem to the Baptism in Jordan. In 
the Third Book the Ascent is followed from the river Jordan to 
the Mount of Transfiguration. In the Fourth Book there is the 
history of the Descent from the Mount of Transfiguration into 
the valley of Humiliation and Death; and in the Fifth, we 
stand in presence of the Cross and the Crown. In addition, 
there are nineteen appendices, every one of which has its own 
special value. As an honest and painstaking endeavour to 
re-present the actual conditions in which the “ one foundation” 
was laid in Zion, these volumes, even though we may refuse to 
accept every conclusion reached, cannot easily be over-praised. 


Acting on the urgent requests of men like Martensen, 
Ehrenfeuchter, and Kleinert, Dr. Dorner (3) has published 
a series of articles in book form, which have appeared at 
intervals during forty years in such periodicals as_ the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie and other channels for 
papers on scientific theology. Those familiar with this 
literature will be glad to find here a revised version of 
some of the most able productions of Dr. Dorner’s pen; and 


(3) Gesammelte Schriften aus dem Gebiet der systematischen Theologie 
Exegese und Geschichte. By Dr. I. A. Dorner. Berlin: William Hertz. 
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it is to be hoped that in this more permanent form many new 
readers will be found. Certainly these theological tractates 
ought not to be allowed to be forgotten, for they contain most 
pertinent and fruitful discussions upon vital points. Besides, 
Dr. Dorner himself is not wholly understood until these essays 
have been carefully mastered. Who would not welcome, for 
example, the brilliant essay upon the “Dogmatic and Ethical 
Problems of German Theology in the Present”? Here, too, is 
that elaborate and reasoned sketch of “the Principle of the 
Lutheran Church,” which has been expanded in the History 
of Protestant Theology. Further, it is doubtful whether any 
finer examination has appeared of Schelling than the review, 
reprinted here, of his New System, especially his Doctrine of 
Potencies. Then, most welcome of all, is the well-known and 
much-sought-after essay on the “Immutability of God.” But 
all the collected papers deserve a place amongst the most 
cherished writings of Dr. Dorner. We trust the book will 
find many English readers. 


After Bleek, Delitzsch, Tholuck, Kurtz, Hofmann, Biesen- 
thal, and the several editions of Liinemann, there scarcely 
seems room for another commentary on the “ Epistle to the 
Hebrews” (4). But the writer of this work easily makes good 
his right to be heard. The standpoint of this new exposition 
is that of the Pauline authorship. And Holtzheuer brings 
a formidable array of facts which make against any other 
writer of this Epistle than Paul. To this end he examines 
carefully the external testimony ; then he proceeds to the 
vocabulary of the Epistle, which he declares peculiarly 
Pauline ; a still surer evidence of the mental habits of the 
great apostle he thinks he finds in the peculiarities in the 
collocation of words; whilst, turning to the doctrine of the 
Epistle, this also appears to him marked by all the character- 
istics of the teaching of Paul. Not that the Epistle does not 
contain truths scarcely expressed in the other Pauline writings, 
and not that prominent Pauline truths, like those of justifica- 
tion by faith, are not conspicuous by their absence; but all 
this diversity in the presentation of Christian truth is explained 


(4) Der Brief an die Ebriier. Ausgelegt von Lic. Theol. Otto Holtzheuer. 
Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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by a single principle. That principle is this,—the Epistle 
to the Romans was the aspect of the Gospel Paul would 
present to the Gentiles; whereas, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was the aspect of the Gospel Paul desired to present to the 
Jews. In short, Jerusalem, not Alexandria, nor Antioch, is 
the one place the apostle had in mind in writing. So much 
for the standpoint of this new commentary. In details of 
exposition it is also careful, judicious, and often striking. 
The book deserves translation. 
























“Our own times” always bulk largely in the mental vision 
of each successive age, and to every generation the period of 
its own existence is important and wonderful. The “good old 
days ” were, so far as history and tradition record, not so good 
for boys and girls. The better new days have come, and with 
them have come plenty of caterers of pleasure for the young. 
The most erudite science is now taught in primers, and the 
very toys are scientific. One of the manifestations of, in one 
view, this interest in owr young hopefuls, and in another, this 
exacting demand for attention from us on the part of the chil- 
dren, is the number of volumes that appear as the result of 
pulpit addresses or sermons to the young. Every demand 
brings its supply : every age has its hero, and the children’s 
sermon has its preacher. Dr. Newton has long been recog- 
nised in the old and new worlds as the prince of lecturers to 
children ; but Mr. Wells, who has just made a fourth essay 
into this field, would seem to dispute, face to face, or at no 
great distance, the veteran’s right to the laurel. The Parables 
of Jesus (5) is in interest and value not behind any of the three 
preceding volumes from the same author. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to place the last first. For one thing, the parables are 
themselves stories, and full of the ideal and imaginative fare 
which is most agreeable to opening minds. And, again, start- 
ing from such groundwork, when you find storey upon storey 
piled up, the delight is unmeasured. Mr. Wells has the faculty 
of telling a good story at the right time for a lesson, and has 
the happy knack of conveying a good deal of instruction in an 


(5) The Parables of Jesus: a Book for the Young. By the Rev. James 
Wells, M.A., author of “ Bible Echoes,” etc. London: James Nisbet and Co., 
1884, 
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interesting manner and diction. Fathers and mothers and 
teachers will find within the boards of this book a most 
excellent specimen of apt and purpose-like Scriptural teach- 
ing, while its doctrine will be found to benot wholly milk for 
babes, but stronger meat also for grown-up and vigorous man- 
hood. Such a combination gives strength and character to the 
learner, and we congratulate Mr. Wells on providing a book 
which is full of interest to young people, and quite devoid of 
childishness. 


We took occasion in a previous issue to refer to the number 
of handbooks which issue from the publishing houses as a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the literature of the day. The great tomes 
of past generations are found here and there in entailed and 
hereditary libraries, occupying dark places as silent sentinels— 
cherished mummies, often looked at from the outside with 
veneration. But the little volumes, so compact in themselves, 
are greater favourites to-day. We are a luxurious and ease- 
loving people, and good friends are always ready to smooth 
our way. Besides these small volumes, we are also supplied 
with quite a library of Cyclopedias so called, and such-like. 
If the authors, who plodded through the huge folios and many- 
volumed works of a former stage of authorship, condensed 
what appeared to them the diffuse and ill-digested mass, our 
ancestors are now being avenged. The encyclopedias are 
themselves being condensed to the demands and proportions 
of utilitarian ideas. An amusing catalogue of ransacked store- 
houses of thoughts and gatherings is found in the last page 
(p. 277) of a volume designated somewhat grandly, yet truly, 
Christian Ethics and Wise Sayings (6). We have tested this 
volume, and have found under the appropriate subjects the 
lines we thought of. From the skeleton outline presented by 
the author under each subject a rich and rare essay might be 
produced with no labour of thought, and with much accept- 
ance on the part of the audience. But in that case the 
audience had better know the secret, else the essayist might 
be chargeable with wearing ready-made clothes. To all 
sensible and prudent people this gathering of the written 


(6) Christian Ethics and Wise Sayings. By a Presbyter of the Church of 
England. London: Nisbet and Co., 1883. 
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thoughts of many minds will be most serviceable and very 
acceptable. 


One of the strangest books that has come our way for many 
a day is The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium (7). But we 
must explain our surprise. Looking at the table of contents 
we see that there are fourteen articles, by fourteen clergy- 
men. But the writers represent all shades of theological 
opinion, from the Unitarian to the Roman Catholic. Among — 
them we find, besides those designated Churchmen and Con- 
gregationalists of England, a Jew, an Established Church of 
Scotland minister, and a Free Church of Scotland Principal. 
The reason of this conglomerate volume is that a series of 
articles appeared in the Homiletic Magazine, which “called 
forth considerable comment, not only in general periodical 
literature, but in distinct pamphlets. It has been thought 
advisable, for the sake of those who may not take the magazine, 
to republish the Symposium in this separate form.” We 
heartily thank the editor and publishers, and hope their ven- 
ture may be remunerative as it is interesting and valuable. As 
a treasury of present-day views, alike personal and official, this 
volume is unique. It would be quite superfluous for us to 
obtrude our own opinion as to who has the best of the argu- 
ment, and we shall leave readers unbiassed to form theirs. 
And we have no fear of the ultimate triumph of truth. One 
of the most startling statements comes from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Israel Abrahams, M.A. “In all this” (the death of 
the sacrificial animal), he says, “there was no idea of substitu- 
tion. The animal did not die as a substitute for the man, and 
vicariousness is a conception utterly foreign to the Pentateuch.” 
The italics are the author’s, and reveal the polemic form and 
intention of the expression, but we will not here discuss the 
question. The last assertion in the second sentence would be 
denied and disproved by any well-informed Christian Sunday 
scholar. But we do not mean to condemn the volume for the 
doctrine of its contributors. Rather we value it for the com- 
bination of various and antagonistic views. 


(7) The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium, or What is the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement? By Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, Principal Rainy, 
Dr. Littledale, and others. London: Nisbet and Co., 1883. 
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If now we turn from doctrine to duty we may look at The 
Law of Jehovah, by James Matthew, B.D., Haddington (8). 
Here we have a very practical exposition of the “Ten Words” 
—a chapter devoted to each—with an introductory chapter on 
“The Preface,” and a closing one on “ Christ’s fulfilment of the 
Law.” These were originally lectures delivered to the con- 
gregation in the ordinary course of pulpit ministration. The 
hearers are to be congratulated on such powerful, fresh, and 
evangelical teaching. Everywhere Mr. Matthew has his eyes 
open to the needs of to-day, and his faithful exposures of 
light-hearted sin and easy-going selfishness in common life, 
and his one remedy of redemption in Christ Jesus, prove him 
to be a workman who needeth not to be ashamed. The 
lectures have been published “almost exactly as they were 
preached,” and we are not sorry, for what they may have lost 
in the grace of literary finish they retain in pith and point. 
They are very much adapted in matter and style, as we 
believe, to the needs of a large majority of the nation, and we 
cordially welcome them. Young and old may read this volume 
with profit. We specially commend to notice the lecture on 
the Fourth Commandment as a seasonable exposition and 
application of the law of the Sabbath. 


We now advance from the law to the testimony. The Law 
has been severely handled in recent times, and many defensive 
volumes have been sent forth, for the most part minutely ex- 
amining the arguments adduced by the destructive critics, and 
with more or less success confuting them. Professor Kellogg, in 
The Jews, or Prediction and Fulfilment (9), in order to check 
and defeat the enemy, has sprung a new mine—an old, almost 
forgotten mine. Like a calm philosopher, he asks, not in words 
but in effect, What of the history and the destiny of the Jews? 
He meets the fundamental principle of the critics with direct 
evidence of the supernatural in the history of that marvellous 
nation. Prophecy, unassailable as such, was fulfilled to the 


(8) The Law of Jehovah : Lectures on the Ten Commandments of the Deca- 
logue. By James Matthew, B.D., Minister of Free St. John’s Church, Had- 
dington. London: Nisbet and Co., 1883. 


(9) The Jews, or Prediction and Fulfilment: an Argument for the Times. 
By Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D., Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Alleghany, Penn. London: Nisbet and Co., 1883. 
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letter hundreds of years after it was uttered. This could only 
be accounted for by the presence of God in the life of Israel. 
The fulfilment of some prophecies leads us to expect the fulfil- 
ment of all prophecy, and in fact there are many indications 
already visible of the actual fulfilling of the promises of God to 
the Jews. Hence the Scriptures must be supernatural We 
do not stay to state the details of the argument; we will only 
say that the reader of this volume will find much pleasure in 
following the lucid and evidently cherished argument of the 
distinguished author. 


In our July number we had the pleasure of referring to a 
volume on Prophecy by Professor Redford. We have now 
before us another work from the same author. Studies in the 
Book of Jonah : a Defence and an Exposition (10). The title 
sufficiently explains the intention of the author,—Professor 
Redford goes further than Professor Kellogg. The latter appeals 
to the reason, but the former’s aim is to call forth the true 
spiritual feeling in response to the spiritual teaching of the 
book with which he deals. The critics have done much to 
destroy reverence for Divine Truth. Professor Redford tries to 
restore and preserve that reverence, without which no teaching 
can be profitable. Accordingly in Part I. he defends against 
the attacks of critics the authenticity of the Book of Jonah; 
in Part II. the words of the narrative are first literally rendered, 
and then exegetically studied; while Part III. gives, in eight 
chapters, an historical and practical exposition of the main 
features of the book. Every part of the volume gives evidence 
of careful study and wide reading. It will not be easy for any 
one to deny the traditional (so called by the higher (!) critics) 
view of the Book of Jonah as containing not a mere Jewish 
story, or parable, or novel, but a bona fide record of historical 
events. It is well, sometimes, that old opinions are shaken 
up, that the chaff may be blown away, and the substantial corn 
alone remain in solid food-providing bulk. Professor Redford 
promises to give his attention to the other Minor Prophets, 
should his life be spared ; and we unite in desiring that his pen 


(10) Studies in the Book of Jonah : a Defence and an Exposition. By R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics, 
New College, London. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1883. 
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may long continue in the hand of a ready and able writer. 
The present volume being so good every way, and so helpful 
to the confirmation of the Word of God as in truth divine, will 
make the others to be longed for. 


Rome : Pagan and Papal (11) is a very interesting volume. 
Mr. Brock, the author of this volume, passed away a few days 
after he had written the preface to his work. This is not the 
only volume that has come from his pen. But the subject of 
this seems to have been his favourite study, and all through 
his life, and in all his travels in other countries, he had this 
work in view. It is not a book of contrasts, but of resem- 
blances. The Papal toleration was apparently modelled on 
the precedent of the Assyrian domination. The conquerors 
were content to hold the sovereignty, and allow the subject 
nations to worship in their own fashion. From this book it 
would appear that the main idea of the Papal aggression in 
other days, if not also in these, was, Only obey the Pope, and 
you may keep your idols, and ceremonies, and charms. Mr. 
Brock does more than assert his charges; he seeks to prove 
them, and, not content with logic and language, he lays the 
engraver’s art under contribution, that by ocular demonstration 
he may carry his case, and expose and shame the Paganism of 
Papal Rome. The facts of observation recorded and compared 
in this book are past counting. The woodcuts with the Pagan 
symbol and the Papal equivalent are most interesting, and 
enhance the value of the work. This book will be of great 
service in carrying on the war with Rome. All those who 
dread the issue of Ritualism in the Church of England, and 
the arrogant advance in these days of Roman Catholicism, 
could not do better than send this book, which so plainly and 
powerfully exposes the heathenism of the system, to all who 
are tinged with tendencies to Rome. Part of the power of the 
Papacy in this Protestant country is visible in the public 
opinion which so blindly cries down any loud protest against 
the spread of the Pope’s power. Such a volume as this is 
well fitted to aid in convincing the nation that to advance 
Popery is to revive Paganism. 

(11) Rome: Pagan and Papal. By Mourant Brock, M.A., Clifton. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Richard Baxter is indeed a man worth remembering (12). 
We have before us a little volume giving a history of his life 
and ministry, as well as an estimate of his place among 
religious labourers. Dean Boyle has made good use of the 
material within his reach, and has given us an excellent piece 
of workmanship. 


The Higher Christian Life is once again to the front by the 
enterprise of Mr. Dickinson. In Love Enthroned (13) Dr. 
Daniel Steele sets forth, as he says in his preface, “ that part 
of the gospel which he once destroyed.” As a convert to the 
higher life, he is full of zeal, and would have all believers 
enjoy the same fulness of blessing he possesses. This little 
volume has all the beauties and the faults of American style. 
The diction is now picturesque, now rugged, and again, as we 
would say, somewhat free and easy. But as the design of the 
book is good, so is the whole method fitted—well fitted—to in- 
troduce a much-neglected part of Bible teaching to the closer 
attention of the professed followers of Jesus Christ. <A well- 
cultured mind will find much material here to exercise it in a 
wholesome study, and we must add, in fairness to the author 
and to the publisher, this American author favourably contrasts 
with many of his English fellow-propagandists. Here we have 
exposition of the truth and doctrine, enforced, not by mere 
exhortation and sighs, but by the consensus of Scripture, and by 
supplies of illustrations, anecdotes, and allusions from the 
stores of a well-furnished mind. 


The commentary produced under the able editorship of Dr. 
Schaff has hitherto had scant justice. Before it appeared more 
than one rival had already taken the field and won a large 
share of public confidence. Particularly, as occupying a posi- 
tion somewhat similar, the Commentary edited by the scholarly 
Bishop of Gloucester, and published by a well-known enter- 
prising firm in London, had gained a large circulation. In these 
circumstances, notwithstanding the guarantee of excellence 


(12) Men worth Remembering: Richard Baxter. By G. D. Boyle, M.A., 
Dean of Salisbury. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1883. 

(13) Love Enthroned : Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Daniel Steele, 
D.D., First Dean of Syracuse University, author of “Commentary on 
Joshua,” etc. ete. London: Richard D. Dickinson, 1883. 
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given by the names of its contributors, the Commentary pub- 
lished by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh has not had a fair 
opportunity to gain public attention. We regret this all the 
more, because, while it is not inferior in any respect to its 
competitors, whether in scholarship or in critical acumen, it is, 
in our opinion, second to none in fair and calm sobriety of 
judgment. In the fourth and concluding volume (14), now 
on our table, these qualities are admirably illustrated. There 
are five writers, not one of whom fails to hold the balance fair. 
Professor Angus furnishes an excellent introduction to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and annotates it with precision and 
clearness ; Dr. Gloag, whose exegetic skill is well known, deals 
with the Epistle of James; Professor Pope sympathetically 
unfolds the lessons contained in the Epistles of John ; Professor 
Angus expounds Jude ; and Professor Milligan with no incon- 
siderable skill and success conducts his readers through the 
labyrinth of “Revelations.” One writer we have not named, 
because, without invidiousness, we desire specially to call 
attention to the rare excellence and value of his work. 
It is well known that the Epistles of Peter present peculiar 
difficulties to the interpreter of Scripture. Perhaps it would 
be too much to say that Professor Salmond, to whom their 
exposition was intrusted, removes all these difficulties, but we 
are confident any who consult his pages will agree with us in 
affirming that at least he gives more and better help to the 
student than can easily be found elsewhere. In support of 
our statement we extract a portion of his most judicious 
comment on “ preaching to the spirits in prison.” Noticing 
diverse interpretations, he says :— 


“Several of these are at once and entirely discredited by the plainest data 
of the exegesis. This is the case (1.) with the idea which has commended 
itself to interpreters like Grotius, Dr. John Brown, and (to some extent) 
Leighton, that the preaching affirmed is simply that addressed by the risen 
Christ, through his apostles, to men of their own time, who were in bondage 
to the law or in captivity to sin. This overlooks the fact that Christ Him- 
self, and not Christ through the Apostles, is represented as the preacher. It 
puts a gloss upon the phrase ‘spirits in prison.’ It also takes the disobedient 
of Noah’s time simply as types of the disobedient of apostolic times. The 





(14) Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Revelation, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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same holds good (2.) of the view advocated by many distinguished Lutherans, 
that Christ went and proclaimed judgment, or made a judicial manifestation 
of Himself to the impenitent in the world of the dead (of whom those of 
Noah’s time are mentioned as exemplary of all, or as the worst of all) and 
that this was done, not by the soul of the dead Christ, but by the revivified 
Christ during the interval between His quickening and His actual resurrec- 
tion. This interpretation, which was that of the old Lutheran theologians, 
is inconsistent with the usage of the word ‘ preached,’ which denotes not a 
message of judgment or condemnation, but a message of grace. . . . In all 
forms it substitutes the Restored Christ, or Christ in His spiritual body, for 
Christ in a spiritual mode of activity (which is what Peter affirms) as the 
Preacher who goes with the message. Not less inadmissible is (3.) the 
Patristic view, that in the period between His death and His resurrection 
Christ went and preached to the righteous dead of Old Testament times in 
their place of intermediate detention, with the view of perfecting their 
salvation. This interpretation has been connected by Roman Catholic 
theologians both with their doctrine of a Limbus Patrwm and with that of 
Purgatory. It has been adopted in part by some Protestants of note, 
including both Zwingli and Calvin ; the latter of whom takes the ‘spirits 
in prison’ to mean the spirits ‘ on the watch-tower in expectation of Christ.’ 
But this view does violence to the sense of the word rightly rendered prison. 
A different position must be allowed (4.) to another line of interpretation 
which has seldom wanted advocates, and which secures the adhesion of many 
of the best expositors of our own time, namely, that which discovers here a 
ministry of grace, in the proper sense of the word, on the part of the dis- 
embodied Christ in the world of the dead. This is held in a variety of 
forms. Some think the passage points to a second grade of probation open 
to all, righteous and unrighteous, in the intermediate state (Heard, Lange, 
etc.). Others regard it as meaning that after His death Christ descended to 
Hades as the herald of grace to the men of Noah’s generation, but only to 
those who had repented at the crisis of their death in the Deluge (Bengel, 
Birks, etc.) There are those again who see in it a more general reference 
to the men of the Flood, as men to whom some compensation was made 
through Christ in the other world for the shortening of their opportunities 
in the present. Bishop Horsley, ¢.g., believes it to be one of several passages 
in which we may observe ‘an anxiety, if the expression may be allowed, of 
the sacred writers to convey distinct intimations that the antediluvian race 
is not uninterested in the redemption and final retribution.’ Yet another 
class of interpreters recognises in it a bona fide proclamation of the Gospel 
in Hades, either in the form of an offer of grace to those who had it not in 
this world, or in that of a renewed offer of grace with renewed opportunities 
of repentance to all. It is supposed, therefore, to furnish some warrant for 
cherishing the ‘larger hope.’ At present it is expounded by not a few 
eminent exegetes in the interest of ‘wider and happier thoughts as to the 
state of the dead,’ and in support of the belief that beyond the grave ‘ the 
love which does not will that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance, proclaims evermore to the spirits in prison, as during the hours 
of the descent into Hades, the glad tidings of reconciliation.’—(Plumptre.) 
There are serious difficulties, however, in the way of this interpretation. 
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“ Besides the fact that it crosses the analogy of the faith, running athwart 
the clearer consistent doctrine of Scripture, that the present life is the theatre 
of human destinies and the scene of probation and grace, it is exegetically 
faulty at various points. It gives the passage little more than the value of 
a digression. It introduces into the important phrase ‘in which’ (ver. 19) 
a different meaning from its antecedent, making it equivalent not to ‘in 
which spirit,’ or ‘in which spiritual mode of being,’ but to ‘in which disem- 
bodied or quickened spirit,’ and thus representing the Preacher not as 
Christ in a particular form of life and activity (which is Peter’s statement), 
but as the disembodied or quickened Christ. It fails to give any adequate 
reason for the exact specification of the time of the disobedience, and, for the 
mention of the men of Noah’s day only. It reduces to something like mere 
descriptive accessories the details about the building of the ark, the Divine 
waiting, and the salvation of souls. The preaching which it affirms is one, 
the results of which are in no way indicated, and the introduction of which, 
at this point, is in no obvious connection with Peter’s exhortation. What 
motive to a life of well-doing and of patience under injury in this world lies 
in the statement that, in the other world, the disobedient and injurious have 
the gospel preached to them through Christ’s descent to Hades ? 

“ There is, however (5.), another method of interpretation, which has been 
followed more or less since Augustine gave it the sanction of his great name. 
It has secured the general assent of men like Aquinas, Hugo of St. Victor, 
Bede, Beza, Gerhard, Turretin, and more recently, of Besser, Hofmann, 
Schweitzer, etc. It takes the preaching to have happened, not in Hades, but 
upon the earth, not during the period between Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, but in Noah’s time. In one point of importance, however, this inter- 
pretation required, and has recently received, a precision which it had not 
in the hands of its older advocates. The preacher must be understood to he 
Christ himself, not Noah or Christ speaking by Noah. What is affirmed, 
therefore, is a gracious activity on the part of the pre-incarnate Christ, a 
preaching in the form of the Divine warnings of the time, in the spectacle of 
the building of the Ark, etc. This we believe to be the exposition which 
best satisfies the conditions of the exegesis.” 


If it were possible to persuade modern critics to re- 
examine their own processes in the same sceptical spirit 
which they bring to the study of Scripture, a remarkably 
small proportion would pass the ordeal. If we allow 
ourselves to be driven onward to conclusions by the force 
of confident assertions which we do not stay to question, we 
may easily reach an antagonism to common beliefs from which, 
so long as we remain deaf to rational argument, we cannot 
be dislodged. To a very large extent in the writings of the 
advanced critical school, assertion does duty for argument. 
When certain statements, often repeated, have been thoroughly 
disproved by fair reasoning, the disproof is quietly ignored, and, 
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by dint of continued reiteration, an attempt is made to maintain 
their place in current contemporaneous thought. There is reason 
to believe such attempts have often proved successful. Even 
some unprejudiced students who are acquainted with the 
reasons for rejecting strongly asserted opinions, are persuaded 
to think there must be some sufficient, though unknown, reason 
for receiving them ; for if it were not so, would they not have 
been withdrawn? Thus very many untenable themes contrive 
to hold their ground in spite both of facts and logic. Candid 
controversialists often accept, without due examination, the 
premises of their opponents, confident that it is possible for 
them still to conserve all that is valuable in the distinctive 
doctrines for which they earnestly contend. Admissions, un- 
warranted by evidence, are always dangerous, and often fatal. 
At the present time, nowhere is it more important to exercise 
vigilance than in the sphere of Bible criticism. It ought to be 
a first principle in the examination of all novel propositions to 
challenge their proof. Plausibility should not be mistaken for 
evidence. A very large amount of worthless speculation would 
have been strangled in the birth if it had been sternly com- 
manded at the very outset to prove its right to existence. 
Nevertheless, existence having been allowed without proof, 
false and misleading principles, once accepted, are found to be 
possessed, like some of the lowest organisms, of an amazing 
vitality. Apparently they may be put to death over and over 
again, only to return to vigorous life in a most unexpected 
manner. Abundant illustrations of this viability could be pro- 
duced from the Doctrine of Holy Scripture, recently published by 
Professor Ladd (15). It is a complete repertory of the objections 
taken against the “Sacred Scriptures,” and it bristles throughout 
with references to well-known and less-known German writers 
of the destructive school ; but again and again have we looked in 
vain for a reference to some of the able rejoinders published both 
on his side of the Atlantic and on this. Professor Ladd, how- 
ever, only within certain limits accepts the conclusions of such 
critics as Kuenen and Wellhausen. He contends earnestly, 


(15) The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture: A Critical, Historical, and Dogmatical 
Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments. By George 
T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 
Two vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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and with very marked success, for the presence of the super- 
natural in Biblical history. The third chapter of Part ii. vol. 
i, in which he discusses the question of Miracles, is possessed 
of considerable intrinsic value. He also maintains that in the 
Bible we have a revelation of God, and that, so far at least as 
ethico-religious truth is concerned, there is inspiration of a 
certain kind. He accepts the old formula: The Bible contains 
the word of God, but he refuses to say the Bible is the word 
of God. He believes, for instance, the opening chapters of 
Genesis to contain in the first instance current traditions, 
which the writer accepted as the only vehicle available 
whereby he might convey religious truth. “The question 
before the writer was, whether he should accept the ancient 
traditions of his people, or should make no effort whatever to 
discover to his nation and to all posterity the ethical and 
religious truth revealed to him. For no other material than 
that which he used was at his command. As to the spirit of 
revelation which wrought in him, we may say, and with per- 
fect reverence, that the divinely wise choice was made to 
embody the truth of revelation in such foundations of tradi- 
tion as were already laid. For the investigator who rejects 
this view of the case, it remains, after he has settled his dis- 
pute with the plain facts of history (what history ?), and the 
conclusions of criticism (!) to answer the question, Why may 
not the Spirit of all truth communicate moral and religious 
verity to men by infusing human traditions with such verity ? 
Must the only choice be either to withhold such truth, or in a 
purely miraculous way to communicate the facts of a lost 
antiquity ?” We are never quite sure when Professor Ladd 
talks of revelation whether he means the natural growth of 
spiritual conviction under a supposed though indeterminate 
spiritual guidance, or, direct communication of spiritual truth. 
If the latter be meant, we really cannot see any reason why 
the Revealer should leave the writer of Genesis to be deceived, 
and to deceive others, by an unfounded tradition, when in the 
one act of Revealing He could so easily complete the Revela- 
tion by attaching it to historic fact. Even on the other view, 
may not the tradition itself have been originally a Revelation ? 
Since the discovery of the Assyrian tablets containing the 
stories of Creation and the Deluge, we know that a singularly 
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corresponding belief existed in other lands, and among other 
races ; a belief, too, so elevated and elevating as to be alto- 
gether inconsistent with the doctrine sedulously taught in some 
quarters concerning the savagery and ignorance of primeval 
man. 

Be this as it may, our quotation indicates the attitude 
which Professor Ladd adopts in examining and interpreting 
Scripture. He easily gets rid of numerous difficulties by 
conceding the existence of traditional tales and erroneous 
human beliefs in the Bible, while, nevertheless, he asserts, 
these have been made the vehicles for a Divine communication 
of ethico-religious truth. A more advanced critic might 
challenge him to produce proof for the revelation of ethico- 
religious truth, and he might find it no easy matter to meet 
the challenge. For it would not do to appeal to the spiritual 
consciousness. That is simply to make one’s-self the standard 
of truth. Besides, the spiritual consciousness, such as it is, 
has been produced by the Bible ; and the product cannot fairly 
be adduced in proof of that without which it could have had 
no existence. It may indeed prove the Bible existed before 
itself emerged as consciousness, but it could not in any sense 
whatever prove the Bible to be either trustworthy or Divine. 
The witness of the Spirit in the believer, to which the Re- 
formers gave deserved prominence in attesting Scripture, is a 
very different thing from the so-called Christian consciousness 
on which Schleiermacher and his modern followers peril the 
whole content of the Christian apologetic. 

To return, however, to the history in Genesis :—Professor 
Ladd eloquently points out that his method of interpretation 
allows him to dispense with all the ill-advised attempts to 
reconcile Revelation with Science. We congratulate him on 
his escape from an awkward dilemma; but we beg to inform 
him that we, accepting Genesis as history and not as fable, 
have refused to allow the necessity of any reconciliation 
between Scripture and Science for a great many years. If any 
one insists on such reconciliation, we insist on the reconcilia- 
tion of the last edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s Geology with the 
first. It is answered, The reconciliation is impossible. Well 
then, we reply, we refuse on rational and intelligible grounds 
even to consider the possibility of agreement between the 
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Scripture doctrine of creation and opinions which have 
fluctuated so immensely even within less than half a century. 
We would be sorry indeed to think Genesis could be reconciled 
with the crude notions which must be current until science 
reaches finality and completeness. From that time we are still 
far distant. Besides, we would refer our readers to what 
Professor Dabney says of parole evidence in his exceedingly 
suggestive remarks on the application of inductive reasoning 
on a previous page. 

But we cannot enlarge. We do not consider it would be a 
very formidable task to prove the unsatisfactoriness and un- 
soundness of the position which Professor Ladd assumes. We 
willingly give him credit, nevertheless, for the firmness with 
which he opposes every attempt to reduce Mosaism to the low 
level of a post-exilic invention. While he allows the critics 
freely to arrange, by editing and re-editing, the form in which 
the Levitical institutions and laws are embodied, he distinctly 
refuses to allow their late origin—* That the substance of the 
law he (the writer of Deuteronomy) ascribes to the enactment 
and composition of Moses really goes back to that era, and 
may well enough have even been left in writing by Moses, we 
can find no sufficient reason to deny.” We fear the Dutch 
school of criticism and its followers in this country will find 
even less reason to be satisfied with Professor Ladd’s book 
than we have found. For in many parts there is a very valu- 
able polemic directed substantially, though not formally, 
against their most important conclusions. 

These two volumes form a real contribution to the subject 
of which they treat ; and if wisely studied they will be found 
to supply, within reasonable compass, and in an interesting 
form, nearly, if not quite all, we need to know, in order to 
an intelligent apprehension of the questions at present raised 
concerning the inspiration and authority of the Bible both in 
Germany and the regions beyond. We must repeat, however, 
the caution that it is vain to look within them for any fair or 
full statement of the numerous answers which the attacks of a 
reckless criticism have already received from the ranks of the 
orthodox. 


During the last quarter two new expositions of the Lord’s 
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Prayer have issued from the press (16). The first, by Mr. 
Newman Hall, is eminently practical, and is written with an 
evident purpose to bring the spirit of the prayer to bear upon 
the daily life and labour of men. It is an admirable homiletic 
application of great spiritual truths. The second, by Mr. C. 
H. Waller, is singularly fresh, suggestive, and stimulating. 


We have received also two volumes of Travels in Palestine(17), 
both of which present features of more than common interest. 


Dr. Wylie gives the raison d@étre of his book in the following 
words :— 


“The aims of the author in the following work are :—(1.) To exhibit a 
tolerably complete picture of the land ; (2.) To expound the rationale or 
philosophy of the country in its singular adaptation for its great moral and 
spiritual ends ; (3.) To make the land a commentary on the Bible and a 
witness for it, by employing the light of its landscapes to illuminate the 
histories of the Old and New Testaments ; (4.) To give a realistic view of 
Jerusalem as it is at this day ; (5.) and finally, To show the practicability 
of the restoration of Palestine to its ancient, and more than its ancient, 
fertility.” 


Dr. Wylie’s visit to the East dates from the 12th of March 
1882, and has therefore the value of recentness. The story of 
his journeyings commands and keeps the attention of the 
reader throughout, while, always mindful of his aims, he con- 
trives skilfully to throw light both on the past and the future 
of this most interesting land. Professor Porter’s little volume 
may be considered as a supplement to volumes he has already 
published. By continuous residence in Damascus for five 
years, and frequent visits to the Holy Land, he is acknow- 
ledged among the first authorities, Murray’s Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine being from his pen. The route described 
in this volume includes “ many places rarely seen, and a few 
never before explored, by English travellers.” Care is taken 
to indicate the fulfilment of prophecy, and within less than 


(16) The Lord’s Prayer : a Practical Meditation. By Newman Hall, LL.B. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. When ye Pray: or Lessons on Prayer. By 
C. H. Waller, M.A., Professor in the London College of Divinity. London: 
John F, Shaw and Co. 

(17) Over the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. London : 
James Nisbet and Co. Jilustrations of Bible Prophecy and History from 
Personal Travels in Palestine. By J. Leslie Porter, D.D., LL.D., etc. Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis, and Co. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 
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fifty pages we have one of the freshest books on Palestine 
with which we are acquainted. 


The Rev. J. Jackson Wray is great both as a preacher and 
as a story-teller. The same warmth and vigour which give 
life ‘to his tales pervade his sermons. Under the quaint title, 
Light from the Old Lamp, (18) he has published thirty sermons, 
each one of which, like Luther’s words, “ has hands and feet.” 
It is not often that printed discourses retain so fully the fer- 
vour originally breathed into them by the preacher. 


The Story of Garton Rowley (19) we read at a single sitting. 
Although the incidents are simple enough, and some of the 
sayings rather commonplace, it strangely fascinated us. By 
some subtle power it laid hold of the heart and would not 
let go. 


In the “Present-Question” series of volumes the two 
recently published take first rank. Mr. Edgar’s Philosophy of 
Prayer (20) is admirably wrought out. We have read every 
page of it with keen satisfaction. He has made himself master 
of the most recent literature of the subject, and writes with 
the ease and point which distinguish fulness of knowledge. 
Sometimes, we confess, we would be satisfied with a reference 
rather than a quotation if Mr. Edgar would substitute for the 
quotation his own thoughts on the subject, which, to many of 
his readers, would be at least as welcome as those of the 
authors quoted. Objections which were once urged with some 
violence, though now not often heard, are disposed of with a 
trenchancy sometimes bordering on sarcasm, Altogether, this 
book is exceedingly forcible and timely. 


Dr. Whitelaw’s argument for the Divinity of Christ (21), 
though remarkably condensed, is a really useful Christology. 
It is the result both of original thought and extensive reading. 


(18) Light from the Old Lamp. Homespun Homilies by J. Jackson 
Wray. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

(19) Garton Rowley: or Leaves from the Log of a Master Mariner. By 
J. Jackson Wray. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

(20) Does God answer Prayer? By Robert M‘Cheyne Edgar, M.A, 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

(21) How is the Divinity of Jesus depicted in the Gospels and Epistles ? 
By the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A., D.D. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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It is a careful Bible-study, by a competent and trustworthy 
investigator, of the doctrine of the Person of Christ in the 
Gospels and Epistles. In three distinct parts the Divinity of 
Christ is traced—(1.) in pre-existent glory; (2.) in incarnate 
self-abasement ; and (3.) in post-incarnate exaltation. The 
author claims for his book, primarily, the position of a Hand- 
book of New Testament Christology, while, at the same time, 
he has so constructed it that it assumes the “character of an 
argument in favour of the Divinity of Jesus.” His claim, 
though a bold one, is one which no intelligent student of the 
volume will venture to disallow. 


We have been greatly delighted with a little volume from 
the pen of the Editor of the Homiletic Magazine. The title (22) 
did not prove very attractive, but we had not read more than 
two or three chapters when we discovered that we were in the 
presence of one who adds to the possession of strong common 
sense and an accurate knowledge of Scripture a rare facility 
in searching out and exhibiting the root-principles of human 
character. To preachers of the right stamp this book cannot 
fail to be a valuable acquisition. Every chapter is suggestive, 
and the very obscurity in which many of the names here 
made famous are found adds greatly to the thought-quickening 
power which is manifest throughout. We are not surprised 
that many of the readers of the Magazine in which some of 
the sketches first appeared, desired their publication in a more 
permanent form, nor do we wonder that, like the little lad in 
the workhouse, they “asked for more.” Even the titles of the 
chapters are suggestive. We give two or three of them at 
random :—“ Antipas: or reliable principles.” “ Adoni-Bezek : 
or righteous retribution.” “The Prince of Meshech: or thought 
and sterling character.” “Abijah: or early piety and evil 
parentage.” 

(22) Obscure Characters and Minor Lights of Scripture. By the Rev. 


Frederick Hastings, Editor of the Homiletic Magazine. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 





